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A MORE PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

PSYCHOLOGY has been defined as a scientific study of mental 
processes. It has for its subject-matter all processes that 
affect and condition consciousness, and it presupposes uniform 
laws of activity. During the past few years there has been de- 
veloped a so-called "new psychology," which, among other things, 
has emphasized the study of mind through a careful inquiry into* 
the structure and function of the nervous organism. This phase 
of the new psychology has added much to the data of physiology 
and neurology, but not so much has been accomplished toward 
the determination of the real nature of mind. 

It is the opinion of the writer that so far as it concerns the 
masses, who have time for only a brief course, the study of psy- 
chology must be made more practical if the greatest possible 
good is to be accomplished. It is not so much a question of what 
mind is as what it does under ordinary conditions, and what canr 
be accomplished by scientific mental discipline. Hundreds of 
rats, dbgs, rabbits and other dumb animals have been tortured 
and dissected alive in order to discover, if possible, the exact 
nature of the human mind. But it seems to me that such prac- 
tice is about seventy-five per cent pure foolishness so far as its* 
avowed purpose is concerned. The human mind, so far as being 
is concerned, is infinite, and to understand it would be to under- 
stand all mystery. 

What the majority of persons here on earth most ardently de- 
sire is long life and the pursuit of happiness of some kind. The psy- 
chology that will lend itself to the accomplishment of these ends, 
aiding at the same time in an effort toward higher and nobler liv- 
ing, is what I mean by a more practical psychology. So-called 
knowledge is of little use and has less meaning if it is not seen in 
its relation to the self. A correct method of studying psychology 
should open up to the mind of the individual the problem of the 
self and show him that nothing can have vital meaning to him un- 
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less it is related to self expression. Herein lies a hint at the 
secret of making a subject that is dry and insipid one of deep in- 
terest and real worth. 

Psychology, then, becomes not merely a study of mental pro 
cesses, but a study of my mental processes; not only a study of 
consciousness, but a study of my consciousness. In other words, 
it must become introspective. Whether the result begets the 
tendency to sordid pessimism or healthy optimism depends 
somewhat on the method of procedure. 

Let us suppose the case of the mental life of the average 
farmer. There is a tendency toward a narrowing and a weaken- 
ing of the mental activities, on account of the many hours given to 
manual labor and the few to reading and reflection. But why is 
it not just as important for the farmer to know how to raise a 
good crop of wholesome, life-giving ideas as to produce a good 
.yield of corn? Or, why should he not be interested in knowing 
how to get rid of a noxious thought or mental habit as well as a 
noxious weed? A practical knowlege of mind, of how it operates 
and how it may be operated, ought to aid in both of these matters. 
If, for instance, one understands something of the laws of mental 
liabit, how such habit may be formed and broken and reformed, 
he will do much toward revivifying his mind and making his life 
happier. If he is led further and sees the real relation of mental 
act to physical act— that the former is the generator of the latter 
— he will be ready to break away from the idea of predestination 
and to see that man's earthly destiny is given chiefly into his own 
hands. Such a person will soon begin to rise above his environ- 
ment and to become master of the situation that formerly threat- 
ened him with defeat. Here, again, is what I mean by practical 
psychology. It must reach the individual who is down and show 
him how to rise by giving him a knowlege of his true self. 
. What makes this world so dreary for many of its inhabitants is 
the poverty and meanness of their every-day thoughts. They 
lack spontaneity. They live a life of shreds and patches simply 
Ir ause they do not know how to organize their mental forces in 
STioh a way as to make them productive of life-giving thought. 
Practical mind training ought to bring about this better result. 
Moreover, the one who has such discipline will naturally have 
these things added unto him: (1) A better understanding of 
others, and of human nature in general. (2) More sympathy for 
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others, because of a better understanding of the obstacles that 
stand in the way of the progress of every really earnest souL 
(3) He will think of people in terms of mental conduct rather than 
in terms of physical conduct, and thus become a student of mo- 
tive. (4) Other things being equal, the man of well- organized 
mind is physically stronger and has greater power of endurance- 
than his weaker-minded brother. (5) Because of his systematic, 
well-directed mental discipline he will meet with greater success, 
in his chosen vocation and will thereby become a worthy member 
of society. 

I am well aware that these views are not held by all; but the 
opposition to them comes chiefly from those who have either 
never taken a course in psychology at all or who have never 
made a very serious studyof the subject. However this may be r 
the systematic study of practical psychology promises much for 
the student of the future. W. A. McKeever. 



FEEDING WHEAT. 

WHEAT at present prices of feed is theoretically worth, for 
equal weights when all its constituents are considered, 
fifteen per cent more than corn, five per cent more than bran 
and seven per cent less than middlings. 

The results in feeding vary widely, some good feeders report 
making twice the gains from wheat as from corn, and other 
equally careful feeders reporting only half the gains from wheat 
that they obtained from corn. Some feeders have found wheat 
a satisfactory feed for all kinds of farm stock. Other feeders are 
successful in feeding wheat to one class of farm animals but fail 
when feeding it to others, so that there are both successes and 
failures in feeding wheat to horses, steers, dairy cows, growing 
cattle, and hogs. 

The experiment stations have not made a sufficient number of 
feeding tests with wheat to present conclusive results. The gen- 
eral results obtained by what feeding the stations have done 
show wheat to be about equal tVcorn for most feeding purposes 
when fed by ordinary methods, with greater difficulty in keeping 
animals on feed with wheat. Conclusions in regard to the feed 
value of wheat and the best methods of feeding it must be drawn 
chiefly from observations made from ordinary farm feeding. 
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Wheat has smaller kernels than corn and for this reason is 
more liable than corn to be swallowed without being well mas- 
ticated. The bulk of Kansas wheat is the hard Russian wheat, 
which this year is unusually hard. Wheat is a palatable feed for 
all kinds of stock but has the disadvantage of forming a pasty 
mass if eaten alone, especially when ground. Wheat contains 
about fifty per cent more digestible protein than corn, slightly 
more carbohydrates and a little more than one-third as much fat 
as corn. 

General observations show that wheat should be fed whole to 
sheep and coarsely ground for all other kinds of farm stock. 
Soaking twelve to twenty-four hours is considered next to grind- 
ing, but most feeders have found soaking unsatisfactory. 

Every trial shows better returns when wheat is mixed with 
some other grain than when fed alone, although if prices permit 
it wheat may profitably form four-fifths of a grain ration. Mixing 
with other grains overcomes the tendency to form a pasty mass. 

Care should be used in getting animals on wheat. Only a small 
quantity should be fed at first, mixed with the grain which the 
animals fed have been eating. The amount of wheat fed should 
be slowly increased and the proportion of the other grains de- 
creased. When wheat forms not over half the grain ration we 
advise taking ten days to work up to full amount, and when wheat 
forms the greater part or the whole of the grain ration take thirty 
days to reach full feeding. Wheat is usually condemned by new 
feeders because they get their animals on feed with it too quickly. 

Judging from our experience with other feeds, the best returns 
-with the least disturbance in feeding will be secured in feeding 
horses and cattle by mixing the wheat with about three pounds 
per head per meal of whole hay or straw, mixing in such a man- 
ner that each mouthful taken will consist of part wheat and part 
roughage. 

Many farmers have had good results in feeding whole wheat to 
horses doing heavy farm work; many more have found it neces- 
sa-y to grind wheat in order to keep horses in good condition. 
With the thermometer standing at one hundred four degrees in 
the shade, the writer recently dr ve twenty miles behind a team 
that had been' fed no other grain but whole wheat for four weeks. 
The team made good time and stood the trip well, showing the 
favorable effect of wheat feeding under tryiDg conditions. 
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At the North Dakota Experiment Station horses doing farm 
work kept up in flesh on less than sixteen pounds of whole wheat 
per head a day, but it was with difficulty that they were kept 
from getting off feed. The conclusion was drawn from the test 
that it was not advisable to feed wheat alone as a grain ration for 
horses, and the less expert the feeder the greater the risk. A 
mixture of one part bran and two parts ground wheat, by weight, 
was found to be worth more than whole oats. 

Kansas farmers have obtained good results in feeding farm 
teams ground wheat mixed with either bran, corn-meal, ground 
barley, ground oats or ground Kafir corn, and the wheat may 
form from one-half to four fifths of the mixture. 

The Ohio Experiment Station tested for two years the value of 
ground wheat compared with corn-meal for fattening steers. 
The ground wheat showed slightly better results the first year 
and the corn-meal the second year. The two experiments indi- 
cate that the value of the two feeds for fattening steers is about 
equal when both are mixed with other grains. 

Feeders report ground wheat as an excellent feed for growing 
cattle, but when fed alone is not a satisfactory feed for fattening 
steers, the tendency being to cause growth rather than fattening. 
This may be overcome by mixing the wheat with equal parts of 
corn, Kafir-corn or barley. 

Almost without an exception dairy-men report ground wheat as 
a good milk-producing feed. This is easily explained by the fact 
that wheat contains more protein than the other grains produced 
on the farm. Alfalfa twenty pounds, wheat four pounds and 
Kafir-corn or corn three pounds will make a good milk-producing 
ration for the average cow in full milk. With roughage such as 
prairie hay or corn fodder the amount of wheat will have to be in- 
creased, and the best results will be obtained by substituting soy 
beans, cottonseed or oil meals in the place of the Kafir-corn. 
Some farmers will have no other roughage this winter but wheat 
straw. With all the wheat straw a cow will eat, seven pounds of 
wheat and four pounds of cottonseed meal will make a fair ration. 
It will take thirty days to get a cow safely on such a ration. 

At the Kansas Experiment Station, in one experiment fattening 
hogs made fourteen and six-tenths pounds gain per bushel of 
ground wheat, twelve and eight-tenths pounds gain per bushel of 
ground corn and ten and eight-tenths pounds per bushel of 
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ground Kafir-corn. In another experiment corn- meal and ground 
•wheat mixed in equal proportions made better gains than either 
of the feeds alone. In both of the experiments the grain was 
mixed with water at the time of feeding. 

At the Missouri Experiment Station, when fed to pigs, one 
bushel of ground wheat soaked made thirteen and two-tenths 
pounds gain, one bushel of ground wheat made twelve and six- 
tenths pounds gain, one bushel of whole wheat made eleven and 
four-tenths pounds gain, and one bushel of corn made ten and 
three- tenths pounds gain. 

At the South Dakota Experiment Station the gains in fattening 
hogs per bushel of feed were, whole wheat twelve and two tenths 
pounds, ground wheat twelve and five-tenths pounds and corn- 
meal twelve and two-tenths pounds. The best gains were made 
where wheat was mixed with some other feed. 

At the Oregon Experiment Station a bushel of ground wheat 
made twelve and nine-tenths pounds gain on fattening pigs while 
an equal weight of a mixture of two parts wheat, one part shorts 
and one part oats, all ground, made a gain of fourteen pounds. 

At the Wisconsin Experiment Station the average of four 
experiments showed that for fattening hogs corn- meal and 
ground wheat are practically equal, and that a mixture of the two 
in equal parts made a saving of about three per cent in the 
amount of feed required. One bushel of wheat gave about twelve 
pounds of gain on fattening hogs. Whole wheat, both dry and 
soaked, was unsatisfactory. The best results were obtained by 
grinding the wheat and moistening it with water or milk at the 
time of feeding. 

Kansas farmers report ground wheat as better for growing 
pigs than corn and many recommend it highly for the brood sow 
while suckling, as they find it a good milk-producing feed. At 
fattening time it should be mixed with corn, Kafir-corn or barley, 
as wheat alone tends to make the animal grow instead of fatten. 
The pork from wheat alone is not as firm as that from corn or 
Kafir-corn. 

In considering wheather it is best to buy wheat or corn, it 
should be remembered that a bushel of wheat weighs seven per 
cent more than a bushel of corn. H. M. Cottrell. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The Board of Regents will be in regular session this week. 

Miss Harriet Howell is temporarily quartered with the family 
of President Nichols. 

The College flag was at half-mast for several days last week i*u> 
honor of President McKinley. 

The October meeting of the Manhattan Horticultural Society 
will be held on Thursday, September 24. 

Prof. Edith A. Mclntyre has rooms with Mrs. J. J. Davis, 
corner of Juliette avenue and Houston street. 

Miss Hetty G. Evans, the new assistant in Industrial Art, has 
engaged lodging with the family of Doctor Little. 

Doctor Mayo and family will occupy the middle one of the 
Dewey residences at the corner of Poyntz and Juliette avenues. 

Professor Goodell and family have returned from their visit in 
Indiana, and moved into the new Griggsby house on west Houston 
street. 

Professor Clure and family have moved into the north wing of 
the new Dewey residence at the southwest corner of the high- 
school block. 

Professor Roberts and wife have moved into the south apart- 
ment of the new Dewey residence at the southwest corner of 
the high- school block. 

The carpenter shop has been somewhat rearranged during the 
summer and its walls and ceiling brightened up by a liberal coat 
of paint and kalsomine. 

Miss Gertrude Williams, of the chair of Physical Training, will 
not be with us this year. A telegram was received on Septem- 
ber 17 announcing her resignation. Another director will prob- 
ably be called by the Board of Regents during their session this 
week. 

The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. of the College have issued and 
distributed a neat little pocket guide for old and new students. 
It contains a city church and business directory, a calendar, a 
map of the city, a colored McNally map of the State, and a 
number of blank pages for notes. 
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Prof, and Mrs. B. S. McFarland returned last week after hav- 
ing spent the summer at their home in Olathe. They will reside 
Again this winter in the Campbell house, on Colorado street. 

The new U. P. railroad depot will be a beauty, of stone and 
brick, and the neatest depot between Kansas City and Denver; 
bat many citizens do not like its location. It is being built di- 
rectly north of the Rock Island railroad crossing. 

Capt. Ralph Harrison, formerly instructor of military science 

in^this College, who has been recruiting through Missouri with 

headquarters in St. Louis, has been ordered to join his regiment 

in Cuba. Mrs. Harrison and children w:ll go to relatives in New 

York. 

j 

As will be seen from the College directory on the inside of the 
title page, the Board of Instruction has undergone several 
-changes during the summer. The next number of the In- 
dustrialist will contain an article introducing the newly engaged 
instructors to our readers. The article was unavoidably crowded 
out of this issue. 

A patriotic service in remembrance of our stricken President 
was held at the Presbyterian church Sunday evening. President 
Nichols, of the Agricultural College, S. W. McGarrah, of the 
Nationalist, and Hon. Sam Kimble delivered addresses. The 
music was very appropriate and was under the supervision of 
Professor Brown. 

The vacancy in the Experiment Station force caused by the 
resignation of R. W. Clothier, '97, as assistant chemist, has been 
filled by the appointment of Mr. F. C. Weber, B.S., a graduate of 
-Ohio State University. Mr. Weber has had considerable ex- 
perience in chemical work, and took up his duties here early in 
the month with every prospect of success. 

Over two hundred volumes were sent to the bindery for the 
Experiment Station library last week. These consisted chiefly 
of the publications of the experiment stations of the several 
states, and of the department of agriculture, and some of them 
have been collected with great difficulty. They will form a valu- 
able addition to the reference material for students of agriculture. 

Mr. August Ohst, of Alma, who some years ago frescoed our 
chapel, has been at work for several weeks this summer upon the 
interior of Domestic Science Hall. All of its rooms have been 
neatly and tastefully frescoed in water colors and decorated with 
suitable friezes. It is safe to say that the rooms of Domestic 
Science Hall are now the neatest educational quarters in the State. 

The new cattle shed and double corral between the old and new 
barns, which were built during the vacation, are models of their 
kind. The structure is about two hundred and sixty feet long 
and twenty feet wide. The roof is covered with ten-inch roofing 
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boards and three-inch battens, neatly painted. The three 
sides are boarded with extra strong stock- boards. All the posts 
that enter the ground are of white oak, and the wire of the corral 
is of the galvanized and woven extra heavy "Haish" pattern. 
The work was done by students of the agricultural course. 

Assistant R. W. Clothier, M.S., of the Chemical Department, 
has been elected to the chair of chemistry and agriculture in the 
State Normal School at Cape Girardeau. Mo. He has accepted 
the position and began his work on September 1. The salary 
in his new position will be considerably larger than the 
Agricultural College could afford to pay him and the opportuni- 
ties for growth are very good, especially with reference to teach- 
ing agriculture in the public schools, as very little has been done 
along this line. Professor Clothier in a graduate and postgradu- 
ate of the Agricultural College, a hard-working student and an 
energetic teacher. He and his estimable wife have left many 
friends at the College and in the State. 

During the vacation the Chemical Department has received 
rather more than its usual number of substances for ananysis. 
While the performance of this outside work is not a part of the 
duty of the department, it has always been its policy to accommo- 
date the public as much as possible, and in this way many little 
services have been rendered gratis. In the cases where quanti- 
tative analysis is necessary, a charge is made sufficient to cover 
the actual cost to the College, unless some public purpose will 
also be served by the analysis, when no charge is made. The de- 
mand for analysis of various kinds is becoming so great that it 
seems likely that in the near future the appointment of a State 
chemist would be amply warranted if not required. Chemical 
control of the fertilizer and concentrated feed trade of the State 
is almost imperative. 

Among the many improvements made at the College during 
the summer should be mentioned a tunnel about twenty feet un- 
der the surface, for the purpose of connecting the new physical 
building, the agricultural building and the horticultural buildings, 
the last two of which have had separate heating plants, with the 
central heating station . The main tunnel is three hundred seventy- 
four feet long and is nearly completed. The greater part of it 
is cut through hard and very tough clay and will probably not re- 
quire arching. About seventy feet were driven through sandy 
soil which required the construction of brick lining. The work 
was done under the direction of Professor Walters. It required 
two gangs of men, one working in day time and the other at 
night, and was done chiefly by students Butterfield and Minis, 
though many others have assisled for a few days at a time. So 
far the tunnel has cost about $300. 
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H. N. Whitford [*90] has been appointed collaborator in the 
bureau of forestry, United States department of agriculture. — 
Science. 

Jane C. Tunnell, '89,- has taken the position of instructor in 
pedagogy in the Joliet, 111., high school. She will also have some 
of the work in English. 

Geo. E. Hopper, '85, came up to start his daughter in College 
last week. Mr. Hopper is doing a prosperous business in the 
erection of government buildings. 

Ivy P. Harner, '93, professor of domestic science, Louisiana 
Industrial Institute, spent six weeks of the summer vacation in 
the chemical laboratory in quantitative analysis of foods. 

L. B. Jolley, '01, and Miss Bertha Evans were married at the 
residence of the bride's parents in Manhattan, September 11, 
1901. After a short visit with relatives, Mr. Jolley will take up 
the study of medicine. 

Rev. Victor Calvin [second year 1883], pastor of the M. E. 
churches at Olsburg and Garrison, died Monday and was buried at 
Riley, Tuesday. Rev. Calvin was a brother-in-law of Mrs. Calvin 
[ '86 ], librarian at the College here. — Nationalist. 

C. F. Doane, '96, dairyman of Maryland Agricultural College, 
visited the College last week. With Margaret Carleton Doane, 
'96, he has been visiting the home people. Mr. Doane is doing 
good work in the chemistry and bacteriology of dairying. 

J. M. Westgate, '97, has resigned as assistant botanist here in 
order to take advanced study elsewhere in his chosen field. Mr. 
Westgate 's energy and ability will undoubtedly bring him success 
in the future, and his place in the Experiment Station will not be 
easy to fill. 

Miss Julia R. Pearce [ '90], librarian of the College here for 
several years, has been appointed an analyst of soil in the depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington. She is well known by Manhat- 
tan people as a close student and hard-working young woman. — 
Nationalist. 

W. E. Mathewson, '01, has been elected assistant in chemistry 
here and entered upon his duties September 1. Mr. Mathewson 
gave a large amount of his time to additional study and work in 
chemistry during his course, and will doubtless succeed in his 
new position. 

Miss Ora Yenawine ['95] is home from Randall's Island, New 
York, for a visit with her parents and friends. Miss Yenawine 
has been instructor in sewing in the New York House of Refuge, 
and she will return in a short time to again take up her duties 
there. — Mercury. 
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Edgar A, Allen ['87], superintendent of Quapaw Indian School 
at $1500, has been transferred to the Carlisle Indian School as 
assistant superintendent, at a salary of $1700. — Nationalist. 

W. E. Whaley, '86, registrar and instructor in history, South 
Side Academy^ Chicago. Ill , is now acting dean of that institu- 
tion, the dean being in Europe on leave of absence. This is one of 
the institutions in affiliation with the University of Chicago. 

Capt. Jim Harbord has recently been promoted, having been 
assigned assistant in the division of insular affairs in the war 
department Captain Harbord graduated from the Agricultural 
College in '86, and enlisted at Fort Leavenworth as a private nine 
years ago. — Mercury. 

Mary J. Pincomb, '96, has been elected director of domestic 
science and art in the Normal School of the University of Utah. 
She completed the graduate course in the Teachers' College, 
Columbia University, last year, and is well equipped to win suc- 
cess in her new field. 

A. T. Kinsley, '99, and Anna L. Smith, '01, were married at the 
home of the bride in Ottumwa, Kan. Mr. Kinsley is assistant in 
the Veterinary Department, and the College people will be glad 
that he has brought Miss Smith back here so soon. They will 
rende at 406 Moro street. 

Ex Surveyor O. E. Noble [97], formerly of Riley county, is 
reported to have been appointed surveyor of Kiowa county, Okla- 
homa. Mr. Noble has been in the new country for several weeks 
making himself familiar with it, and with his characteristic 
energy is sure to succeed. — Nationalist. 

Sam Kimble, 73, has been appointed judge of the twenty-first 
district court, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the new election 
law. This appointment was made upon the petition of a large 
number of the citizens of the district, and is a recognition of his 
integrity, fairness and independence of mind, and legal acquire- 
ments. 

Charles L. Marlatt, '84, assistant entomologist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, whose home is in Manhattan, 
is spending the season upon his line of work in Japan. Later he 
will visit the Philippines to continue entomological work, and will 
probably return to the United States in October. Mr. Marlatt's 
■work in entomology occupies a high position in this country. — 
Mercury. 

J. W. Berry, '83, has obtained the sub- con tract for the stone 
work on the new chemistry-physics building. Mr. Berry is one 
of the heavy business men of the alumni. In addition to doing 
a large building business, he owns three lumber yards and an ex- 
tensive system of longdistance telephones. It is a satisfaction to 
the College, and especially to his classmate, the editor, to have 
him in charge of so important a part of the new building. 
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Kate Zimmerman, '00, goes to Concord, N. C, this fall as 
superintendent of domestic art in the Laura Sunderland Memor- 
ial School. This institution is located in the mountain regions of 
North Carolina and is founded especially for the people of that 
section. Miss Zimmerman will doubtless find it a pleasant place 
to work, and all will wish her success. 

Alice Melton, '98, after an absence of three and one-half 
months spent at the Kansas Wesleyan Business College, Salina, 
has resumed her duties as clerk in the office of the Director of the 
Experiment Station. During her absence Florence Vail, '01, 
filled her place very efficiently, and has now gone to Burlington, 
Vt., on an extended visit with her sister, Alice VailWaugh, '92. 

The latest year-book of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture contains the following articles by graduates of this insti- 
tution who are now employed in the Department: Forest Exten- 
sion in the Middle West, by W. Li Hall, '98; The Scale Insect and 
Mite Enemies of Citrus Trees, by C. L. Marlatt, '84; The Date 
Palm and its Culture, by W. T. Swingle, '90, and Successful 
Wheat Growing in Semiarid Districts, by M. A. Carleton, '87. 

Cards are out announcing the marriage of Henry W. Rogler, of 
Matfield Green, Kan., to Miss Maude Sauble, of Florence, at the 
borne of the bride last Sunday, July 21. Mr. Rogler graduated 
at the College here in 1898 and is an energetic farmer of Matfield 
Green. Miss Sauble graduated last June. Both young people 
are possessed of excellent character and have a large number of 
friends who wish them well in their new relation. — Nationalist. 

A happy wedding occurred at the pleasant home of Captain and 
Mrs. Painter, Tuesday morning, September 8, at 8:30, at which 
time their daughter Carrie was united in marriage to E. D. Des 
Marias by Rev. Mr. Scott, pastor M. E. church, Englewood, Kan- 
sas. Mr. and Mrs. Des Marias are both well known in this 
county. The bride is a daughter of Captain and Mrs. Painter. 
She is a graduate ['99] of the State Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan, and a most excellent woman, loved and esteemed by 
everybody who knows her. The groom is the junior member of 
the Des Marais Bros., and is one of the wealthiest and best cattle- 
men in Meade county, with a host of friends. — Meade Globe. 

The sad news comes to the friends of Miss Florence Martin of 
her death at Morgan Hill, Cal., July 12. She was buried at Three 
Mile cemetery north of Junction City last Friday, July 19. Miss 
Florence was born June 12, 1874, being twenty- seven years and 
one month old at the day of her death. She left her home near 
Junction City last April and went to California hoping thereby to 
ward off the dreaded disease, tuberculosis, with which she was 
threatened, but the hope was not realized. Miss Martin was a 
niece of Doctor Patee of this city and graduated from the College 
here in 1898. She has many warm friends here who will mourn 
her untimely death.— Nationalist. 
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J. B. S. Norton has been elected to the chair of botany in the 
Maryland State Agricultural College at a salary of $1600. Chas. 
F. Doarte is to be his assistant. Both men graduated here in the 
class of '96 Mr. Norton has been in the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
dens at St. Louis since his graduation and is well fitted for the 
place. Mr. Doane has also had a large experience in his line of 
work. The college is only eight miles from the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C. — Nationalist 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Jackson [C. C. Jackson, '99, and Emma 
O 'Daniel Jackson, special student 1899] came in from Doyles- 
town, Penn., last Saturday. After a short visit with Mrs. Jack- 
son's parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. O'Daniel, they left for West- 
moreland to visit relatives. Mr. Jackson has been teaching in 
the National Farm School at Doylestown for several years, bjit 
gave up his position there and come to Kansas to engage in the- 
stock business. They will locate near Westmoreland. — Mercury, 

Invitations are out for the wedding of Miss Minnie McCleary 
[special student 1900], of Beloit, and O. R. Smith ['98], of Man- 
hattan, which is to take place at the home of Miss McCleary, near 
Beloit, at 9 p. m. August 28. They will be at home after Septem- 
ber 15, at Socorro, New Mexico, where Mr. Smith will be in- 
structor in the school of mines. Miss McCleary has held a posi- 
tion as stenographer at the College for several years, and later 
was bookkeeper at C. P. Dewey's office and at Zeigler & 
Doran 's . — Mercury. 

Hon. J. L. Bristow should be congratulated no less than W. R, 
Spilman [third year 1890] because of the selection of the latter 
as his private secretary. Mr. Spilman came to Washington from 
Manhattan in 1898 and began work in the navy department under 
Vice-President Roosevelt, then assistant secretary of the navy 
department, and gave such satisfaction that Colonel Roosevelt 
complimented him personally in a high manner. He was after- 
wards detailed for a time at the White House, and then was trans- 
ferred to the post-office department, where General Bristow has- 
learned to depend upon him most implicitly. — Topeka Herald. 

The eastern papers have given some good notices to the Nation- 
al Angora Goat and Cattle Comoany, which was recently organ- 
by Geo. F. Thompson [third year 1881, Supt. of Printing 1881- 
'87]. This company, capitalized at $100,000, now owns five thou- 
sand Angora goats and some cattle. Some of these are upon a 
leased farm at Wellsboro, Pa., and about three thousand will be- 
placed upon a tract of one thousand six hundred acres which has 
been purchased in southeastern Maryland, near Washington. 
Mr. Thompson was formerly editor of the Manhattan Nationalist 
and is now editor of the Bureau of Animal Industry. — Mercury. 

A beautiful home wedding took place at the residence of Mr. 
Wm. Deibler when his daughter Bertha and Mr. E. L. Smith ['98 J 
were united in marriage by Rev. J. K. Miller. The ceremony 
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SOME LESSONS FROM THE DROUGHT. 

TT HAS been the practice of the boomer, and even of the* 
J- over enthusiastic, though well-intentioned, sincere lover of 
our State, to glibly assert, and at times to plausibly maintain/ 
that the climate of the State is being radically transformed. It- 
has been argued that the rainfall is increasing from year to year, 
and that drought is becoming less known and less severe when it 
occurs. Observations at Manhattan extending over more than 
forty years give no support to the idea that important changes in 
the average annual rainfall are taking place. Climatic phenomena 
are the result of the operation of such stupendous forces that 
real changes of climate must be slow, and the result of corre- 
spondingly wide- spread and deeply seated changes in physical con- 
ditions. It has been maintained by some that the planting of 
trees, the construction of numerous small reservoirs for the im- 
pounding of water, and simply the cultivation of the soil are 
agencies that are increasing, or may increase, the annual rainfalL 
This contention probably has some basis of truth, though in the 
opinion of the writer the total effect can be but slight. 

The prairie soil, with its tough, close-knit growth of sod, is not 
fitted to absorb and hold the quick showers that often furnish a- 
large part of the summer's rainfall. This is especially true in 
the western part of the State, where, on account of the scanty- 
rainfall, the soil is dry and hard. Under such conditions much 
of the water runs off and serves no useful purpose. Bringing 
such soil under cultivation enables it to hold the rain. By sub- 
sequent evaporation this renders the air more humid, thus in- 
creasing the possibility of rain. Land planted to trees acts in a 
similar manner, and probably in no other, to increase the rain- 
fall. Ponds of water would have the same effect, but their area 
must necessarily be so small that they would possess no practical 
significance in this way. We may concede, then, that the over- 
turning of the sod should have a slight increasing effect on the 
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rainfall, but contend that the cosmic and terrestrial agencies that 
determine rainfall are so tremendous that we may safely assume 
that on the average this will not be seriously altered within any 
period of time which is of practical interest to us. If the late 
drought, scarcely less severe than that of 1860, the standard of 
aridity, serves to bring this truth home to us it will have taught a 
valuable lesson to some. 

I cannot forbear at this point to congratulate the people of the 
State upon having learned one lesson in the past, namely, that 
11 rain- making" is not a legitimate or successful business at pres- 
ent. When we recall the ease with which hundreds of dollars 
were extracted from many towns a few years since, for the exer- 
cise of certain puny efforts of "rain- makers" which, compared 
with Nature's forces, could have had no more effect than those of 
a gnat spinning around on the fly-wheel of an engine could have 
on its horse-power, we may well congratulate ourselves upon hav- 
ing made a distinct advance in civilization, since we have passed 
through the worst drought of this generation with no such mani- 
festation of credulity. 

The writer, a native of the State and a constant resident there- 
of, cannot recall a year in which a deficiency in rainfall has not 
occurred at some time during the growing season in the region 
coming under his observation, about one hundred miles west of 
Kansas City. Whether such deficiency proved very injurious or 
not depended on the relation of its time of occurrence to the de- 
velopment of the several crops. The simple truth is, that by far 
the greater part of our State is subject to deficiency of rainfall, 
and the farmer who learns the lesson and adapts his agriculture 
to conditions as they are will be pinched the least. The drought 
of the past summer has merely accentuated this by the special 
untimeliness of its occurrence. 

Recognizing, then, the constancy of this danger, what must we 
do to minimize its damage? Since we cannot control rainfall, we 
must make the most of what we get. The conservation of soil 
moisture has been treated for many years by a number of western 
writers, and by the agricultural papers and experiment station 
bulletins. This continued reiteration of the simple principles of 
moisture conservation has not been without its effect. More peo- 
ple know what is meant by a dust mulch, and appreciate its effi- 
cacy, than ever before. Yet there are thousands who are still in- 
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different, to its beneficent possibilites. Some may be deterred 
from attempting to utilize this principle by the idea that special 
and expensive implements are necessary. This is not the case. 
The ordinary plow, harrow, disk-harrow or cultivator, each in its 
own place, applied at the proper time, is all that is needed. If 
soil cannot be plowed at the proper time, other tools may be re- 
quired to close large openings in the soil and to further pulverize 
the entire mass. If plowed at the right time, other additional 
treatment with a view to moisture conservation is unnecessary 
until the porous state of the soil is impaired by rain. When this 
occurs it is of the utmost importance to restore the lightness of 
the surface at once by harrowing or shallow cultivation, and to 
repeat this as often as showers occur that are heavy enough to 
form a crust. When such showers do not occur, repetition of the 
treatment is unnecessary. Few, even of those who appreciate 
the value of the dust mulch, realize how great the loss of water is 
the first few days after a rain and the necessity of producing the 
dust mulch as soon as the soil will permit working. Space will 
not permit the quotation of figures, but all of the statements made 
here are based upon experiments with soil moisture carried out 
at the Experiment Station. The lesson in this connection is, that 
inasmuch as we know not the Jay nor hour when the drought 
beginneth, we must till our soil constantly as if it were at hand. 
The plow, the cultivator or the harrow must follow the rain as 
closely as proper tillage will permit. 

The latter part of July a considerable number of fields and 
plantations at and near the College were sampled to the depth of 
fifteen inches and determinations of moisture made. Careful 
notes were taken also of the condition of the growing crops. It 
was found that with most cultivated field crops the moisture was 
reduced to from eight to eleven per cent. In the case of grass 
land it was reduced to about six per cent. As these samples ex- 
tended to a depth of fifteen inches, it is obvious that the upper 
one-half must have been much drier still. The College orchard, 
which had been kept free of weeds and thoroughly cultivated 
throughout the season, showed over sixteen per cent of moisture 
at the close of this period of nearly eight weeks with less than an 
inch of rain. 

This drought, like its predecessors, has emphasized once more 
the advantage which lies in diversification of the time of planting. 
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If the dry period that is almost sure to come to much of our State 
each year finds our corn just in tassel, and blows its firey breath 
over it for a few days, it means ruin. An adjacent field planted 
two or three weeks later may make a good crop. Another year 
the conditions will be reversed and the late corn be the sufferer. 
It seems clear that the chances of an even, supply of this cereal 
are greater when we make two or three plantings of our corn. To 
a certain though probably less degree similar considerations 
apply to the planting of other crops. 

With all our talk in favor of specialization, the fact remains that 
permanent, successful agriculture must be diversified agriculture. 
The husbanding of the fertility of the soil, the advantageous 
employment of the equipment of the farm, both in labor and 
machinery, and the greatest safety in crop and animal produc- 
tion, demand general farming rather than special. This does not 
of course preclude the pursuit of some specialty to an extent that 
does not impair the general plan. This year we see the financial 
soundness of the State as a whole assured by the magnificent 
wheat crop. While this is well, it does not help the farmer very 
much who has no wheat. Even the straw stacks are too far 
away to be of the most use. Thousands of acres that might have 
been planted in wheat were planted to corn. Will it not be best 
for our farmers to lay hold of the advantages of crop diversity 
and give some special attention to means of combating the insect 
pests that caused the abandonment of wheat production to so 
great an extent in the eastern part of the State? While this fur- 
nishes the most striking example, other crops are available, one 
to one farmer, another to another, by which diversity can be 
secured and financial solvency retained. 

Greater attention must be given to plants that are in a measure 
drought resistant. The advantages of Kafir corn in this respect 
are forcing themselves upon the attention of the farmers of the 
eastern part of the State, and the utilization of this plant to a 
much greater extent than heretofore may be heartily advised and 
confidently predicted. Kafir corn which rolled up its leaves 
and stood still during the July drought took advantage of the 
rains and will make an excellent crop of fodder and much grain, 
notwithstanding the August and September drought. 

The preeminent value of alfalfa was brought out in strong 
relief by the drought. The water in the soil was sufficient to 
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produce an excellent first cutting, and in many cases a good 
second cutting, and even a small third cutting was obtained. 
While the yield is much reduced from that of a good year, the 
farmer with even a part of a crop of alfalfa is far better off than 
those who have none. Its high nutritive value will enable its 
possessors to use it instead of grain. The object lesson afforded 
by the alfalfa stacks of our progressive farmers will not be lost 
on their neighbors who have good sense, if less foresight. 

The drought-resisting power of cow peas was shown in our 
observation in respect to soil moisture near the end of July, 
mentioned above. It was found that this crop remained green, 
thrifty and growing when the water in the soil to a depth of fifteen 
inches amounted to only eight per cent. This can be said of no 
other plant observed. Soy beans, like corn and Kafir-corn, 
died or were materially injured wherever the soil moisture fell 
below ten per cent. While cow peas must be regarded as an ex- 
perimental crop in this State to a certain extent, their drought- 
resisting power is an endowment that places them in the front 
rank of candidates for rural esteem, considering at the same time 
their well-known high feeding value. J. T. Willard. 



THE NEW PROFESSORS. 

Miss Mary E. Berry, who will occupy the chair of English 
during the absence of Professor Lockwood, is a graduate of the 
Kansas State Normal and has done considerable special work in 
English. She was special teacher of English in the Ottawa High 
School at the time of her election here. 

Mr. Leon W. Hartman, who will be professor of physics 
and electrical engineering for the present College year, during the 
absence of Professor Eyer, has taken his bachelor's and master's 
degrees from Cornell University, and for a year and a half before 
coming here was instructor in physics at his alma mater. 

Mr. Wilford O. Clure, professor of oratory, is a graduate of 
Drake (Iowa) School of Oratory (B.O.) and Iowa College of Laws 
(LL. B.), and took one year of postgraduate work in the Boston 
School of Expression. He taught for two years in Central Uni- 
versity, Iowa. 
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Mr. Edmund B. McCormick, recently elected professor of 
mechanical engineering, is a graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and has had charge of similar work at Boze- 
man, Mont., for the last three years. 

Miss Edith A. McIntyre, recently elected professor of do- 
mestic science, graduated from Teachers' College, N. Y., in 1892, 
and took special work at Chautauqua and Cornell University. She 
taught for three years in the North Carolina Normal and Indus- 
trial College, and for three years was assistant at Teachers' Col- 
lege. Last year she taught domestic science at Ishpeming, Mich. 

Dr. Nelson S. Mayo, who again becomes professor of veteri- 
nary science at K. S.A.C., is a graduate of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College and the Chicago Veterinary College. For the past 
four years he has been at the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
at Storrs. 



BOARD OF REGENTS PROCEEDINGS. 

The Farm and Dairy Departments were authorized to provide 
and arrange for five special meetings and programs on poultry, 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, and horses, within the weeks of 
the judging school. 

Each student taking dairy practice will be required to deposit 
five dollars with the Secretary of the College, at the time he 
secures his assignment, to pay for any glassware he may lose or 
break, and the Department of Dairy Husbandry will be instructed 
to keep an accurate account of such losses. The difference be- 
tween the amount of the deposit and the losses by breakage shall 
be returned to the student at the end of the term. If any student 
breaks over five dollars worth of glassware before the close of the 
term it shall be the duty of the Department of Dairy Husbandry 
to report such students to the Secretary of the College, who shall 
require that he make an additional deposit. 

The Dairy and Farm Departments were authorized to allow the 
services of the bulls owned by the College to outsiders at a fee 
not exceeding $10, the fee to be determined by the heads of these 
departments, as they find to be for the best interests of the Col- 
lege, and to be collected at the time of the service. 

An appropriation of $2500 additional was made to the Farm and 
Dairy Departments. 
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Regents Stewart and Satterthwaite were appointed a com- 
mittee to purchase a span of mares at a cost not exceeding $800 

The following.changes were adopted in history and economics- 
General history, third year, and political economy, first term 
fourth year. 

The Agricultural building is to be heated from the general 
heating plant. 

The sum of $125, or as much as may be necessary, was appro- 
pnated to provide binders for the magazines. 

The Entomological and Zoological Department was allowed $265 
for the purchase of microscopes and supplies. 

The following students are to be assigned to stock judging: 
First year students in agriculture, second-year students in dairy- 
ing, third-year students in stock feeding, fourth-year students as 
an extra, and visitors may be allowed to be present to ask ques- 
tions and be furnished blanks for practice work in judging. 

Whereas, Certain newspapers have asserted that there are at 
present two factions in the Board of Regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, one of which stands for a purely literary 
training and is opposed to the short courses in dairy, agriculture, 
and domestic science, the other standing for a purely agricultural 
college and opposed to the present order of things; and 

Whereas, It has been stated by anonymous correspondents 
that a crisis in the affairs of the Agricultural College is pending: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we regard the above statements as wholly un- 
warranted and calculated to work injury to the College. We de- 
sire to assure these papers, and through them the many friends 
of the institution, that there is not, nor has there been at any time, 
a desire to restrict the agricultural work done at this College. On 
the contrary, we are anxious that everything possible be done to 
enlarge and render more efficient the experimental work. 

Two years ago the Board adopted unanimously the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the present Board of Regents are distinctly in favor of 
doing all in its power to encourage investigations and study in the direction 
of seed-breeding and soil physics, aud that as fast as possible the above 
and kindred topics shall be emphasized 

That the charge that this Board, or any part thereof, is op- 
posed to the short courses or the dairy department is entirely 
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without foundation; on the contrary, it is this board that adopted 
and has since maintained the present short courses. 

That how or why the fear has arisen that an attempt is being 
made to relegate agriculture to a minor position, or that this in- 
stitution is in any sense a rival of the State University, we can 
only surmise. Certain it is that no true friend of the College can 
find data for such a conclusion. No expansion of the purely 
literary side of the College work has been attempted or even 

advocated. 

That we believe that every member of the Board or Regents 
bas only the good of the Agricultural College at heart, and that 
such differences of opinions as arise are wholly honest; and that 
since we are as one in recognizing the great importance of the 
economic questions that should be solved in this institution, we 
feel safe in the assertion that there is no crisis such as has been 
intimated. 

That the above is offered, not as a defense of those whose mo- 
tives and desires have, as we believe, been misrepresented and 
misjudged, but to rectify errors that may in any manner injure 
the power for good of the Agricultural College. 



THE ATTENDANCE. 

The following list of undergraduate students were enrolled in 

the different courses by Tuesday evening, September 24: 

mm. mi. 

Fourth years 60 52 

Third rears • • 76 90 

Second'years 144 200 

First years 311 312 

Preparatory 146 12t> 

Apprentices . . . . • 24 26 

Specials 3 5 

D. S. short course, first term 31 31 

D. S. short course, second term . . . . JL5 _9 

Totals 810 851 

The attendance of this year is contrasted here with that of the 
first Tuesday of last fall term to show that the fears of a decreased 
attendance on account of the poor corn crop were not realized. 
The probabilities are that the attendance for the present collegi- 
ate year will again show a considerable increase and cross the 
1400 or 1500 mark. The postgraduates who usually enroll a week 
or two late are not enumerated in the above table. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Miss Howell will make her home at Park Place this year. 

for 1 ?heTbr P a e r n y er Sh ° P " bU " dinS SOme Vel ^ ha "<>«>me card cases 
ers^t S u te^Tat W ur„ ay CtUre **"» the Br °™ cou ^ *«*■ 

jR&^%S52^- Sunday - on College business - 

nJK'mfinTA ^!! gi ™ "? 1 5 ddreSS be,ore the Missou » State 
dairymen s Association next November. 

MMhRT^n S p^ a C ; b f se i )a11 ™e measured themselves with the 
mannattan Keds yesterday, at Athletic Park. 

^•^1? L W ?? ti( ^ h annual convention of the Y. M. C. A. of Kansas 
will be held a Port Scott, October 24 to 27, 1901. 

W^fTo !^ 11 ^ 131 ^' [ orm I erlv assistant in physics at this Col- 
lege, is teaching in a high school at Kankakeef 111. 

far^wf ^^j 1 ' of Lawrence, was here last Thursday to con- 
Hall Regents about the new Physical Science 

The Horticultural Department took several prizes at the Pan- 
American Exposition, at Buffalo, for excellent exhibits in fruits and 
grapes. 

Pr-^M \ ?K ck , e ' f or the P ast two vears Private secretary to 
UnhirsH ' resigned to take a course at Northwestern 

The new Gymnasium is nearly completed and is receiving its 
jlf™ g apparatus. The pipe-fitting is being done by Engineer 

• . The Experiment Station has just completed the mailing of an 
interesting bulletin, No. 102, on maintainence ration of cattle, by 
Professor Otis. 

Prof. A. B. Brown and Assistant R. H. Brown, of the Music 
department, were in Topeka one day last week to hear the Banda 
Kossa concerts. 
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Assistant Dickens has returned from the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo, where he had gone to study horticultural prob- 
lems and landscape art. 

Contractor Berry, of the new Physical- Science building, has 
thus far received one hundred twenty-five tons of cement, and 
more is on the road and coming. 

We are glad to report to the many friends and pupils of Assist- 
ant Professor Josephine Harper, of the Mathematical Depart- 
ment, that she is improving rapidly. 

A biological club is being organized to whose membership all 
students and Faculty members interested in either the botanical 
or zoological sides of biology are welcome. 

Professor Cowgill, editor of the Kansas Farmer, and Colonel 
Dudley, of Topeka, were at the College last Wednesday and 
Thursday, confering with the Board of Regents. 

The pearl millet, or Penis cillaria, grown by the Botanical De- 
partment this season ranks along with the cow pea as a drought- 
resister. The next thing is to determine its forage value. 

The Board of Regents at their session last week appointed a 
committee to arrange for running the creamery work during the 
entire year. Details of the program will be published next week. 

Prof. D. E. Lantz, who has been engaged by the College to con- 
duct a line of experiments concerning the extermination in west- 
ern Kansas of the prairie-dog and the pocket gopher, has been 
carrying on investigations and experiments for some time at the 
old Fort Hays reservation. 

The campus is much cut up in many places about the building 
site of the new Physical Science building, but a renewed effort 
next spring, together with the wet year promised by the weather 
prophets, will restore its smooth lawns and sylvan adornments by 
Commencement or July 4. Progress always involves interference 
with the old. 

Dr. W. M. Beardshear, president of the Iowa Agricultural 
College, and also president of the National Teachers' Association, 
has been secured to deliver the Commencement address here next 
June. Doctor Beardshear is a powerful man, a finished orator 
and a strong man of brains and culture. The College has been 
fortunate in its choice. 

The separate Department of Dairy Husbandry, under Professor 
Otis, was organized on July 12. The department has since pub- 
lished two press bulletins which have been sent to the agricul- 
tural press and will be sent to any one who makes special appli- 
cation for them. Bulletin No. 100 treats of "Sorghum Pasture 
for Dairy Cows, "and bultetin No. 102, of " Maintainence Ration 
for Cattle." 
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The Farm Department is having a galvanized watering tank 
placed in the division fence cf the new bull lot. It will be con- 
nected with the water mains and provided with a floating self reg- 
ulator. •* 

The Industrialist but echoes the press of all Kansas in say- 
ing: Should Secretary Wilson, of President Roosevelt's cabinet, 
retire, the office cannot be placed in more worthy hands than 
those of Hon. P. D. Coburn, of Kansas. 

The farmers' institute work is going on at the good rate of 
three or four a week. There were held during July, August and 
September forty one institutes, and definite arrangements have 
been made for fifteen more-. Requests for institutes are coming 
in every day. 

The following expert judges have kindly donated their services 
as instructors in the work of stock judging for the short course 
in agriculture next winter: Poultry, February 17 to 22 — C. H. 
Rhodes, Topeka; Beef Cattle, February 24 to March 1— John 
Gosling, Kansas City; Dairy Cattle, March 3 to 8— T. A. Borman, 
Topeka; Swine. March 10 to 15— Geo. W. Berry, Berryton; 
Horses, March 17 to 22— J. W. Robinson, El Dorado. 

Mr. Adjemian, an Armenian student in advanced chemistry in 
1900. has been heard from. Being now an American citizen, the 
price upon his head has been removed and he travels with safety 
through his native country. He is introducing American machin- 
ery and the American systems of agriculture. His father died in 
Armenia recently. Gregory and Torrosian, also Armenians, 
seem to have dropped out of existence. — Students' Herald. 

The Botanical Department has fifteen acres planted in cereals 
for selection and cross breeding. Five acres are planted to about 
twenty varieties of selected pure-bred wheats in one-tenth acre 
plots. Ten acres are devoted to four hundred thirteen numbered 
varieties of wheat, of which one hundred sixty-six are crossbred 
and the remainder pure-bred. A large number of the latter are im- 
portations of this year from Russia, Siberia, Rou mania, Bosnia, 
Servia and Algeria, which were furnished by Mr. M. A. Carleton, 
cerealist of the U. S. department of agriculture. In addition to 
the wheats, one hundred nineteen varieties of barleys from the 
same source and numerous ryes and spelts are being planted. In 
the spring, macaroni wheats and numerous varieties of oats for 
crossing and selection will be added. 

Among the many new students to attend College this year from 
a distance, perhaps none come farther than Mr. E. B. Todd, who 
hails from El Cristo, Cuba. He is a native American, but his 
father, like General Funston, while Uncle Sam yet waited to be 
spurred, took up the cause of Cuba Libre and enlisted in her army, 
securing the rank of captain. After hard service which led to the 
happy termination, he sent for his family to make their home in 
the new land, and in two years' residence there young Todd has 
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mixed with the natives, learning much of their lingo and customs. 
He has with him the favorite weapon, the machete, which his father 
carried in the service, and many other interesting relics; also 
s»me large photographs taken by Spaniards at their occupation of 
the defenses at Santiago at a time when it would have been un- 
healthy for an American to be present. Mr. Todd is a relative of 
the May family and rooms with them, west of the athletic park. — 
Nationalist. 

The new Physical- Science Hall is gradually assuming shape so 
far as the basement floor is concerned. A large force of masons, 
stone cutters and carpenters are at work upon it every day and it 
is expected to finish the walls by January 1. The contract for 
the erection of the building was' let at the June meeting of the 
Board of Regents to Contractor C. A. Fellows, of Topeka, for the 
sum of $55,434, and the contract for the heating system to Gaerber 
Bros., of Lawrence, for $5676. The building without its expensive 
equipment will cost, when completed, $70,000. It is intended to 
finish it before July 1, 1902. The structure will be three stories 
high and measure about one hundred by one hundred seventy-five 
feet. The architectural treatment of its exterior harmonizes with 
that of the other buildings. It is located about midway between 
the Main College building and the new Agricultural Hall so as to 
form, with these and the new Library building, a grand court of 
four stately structures situated in a large semicircle. Its main 
entrance will face south and be directly opposite the main en- 
trance of the Library Hall, so that students passing between these 
two buildings will not be required to walk through the crowded 
corridors of the Main building. The new building will be equally 
divided between the Departments of Physics and Chemistry. The 
former will occupy the west wing and the latter the east wing. 
The main part of the floor space will be devoted to laboratory- 
work. Each half will contain several large and well lighted class 
rooms and offices, and the extensive laboratories for both depart- 
ments will be fitted up with all the modern equipment that can 
be procured with the appropriated amount. All will have exten- 
sive provisions for ventilation, water service, electric power and 
electric light. There will be an elevator for hoisting materials into 
the upper stories, dark rooms for photographic and photometric 
work, several lavatories, vaults, apparatus closets and storerooms. 
The basement floor of the east wing will be fitted up for the chem- 
ical work of the Experiment Station. The building will be heated 
by steam from the- College power- house, brought from the 
boilers across the campus through a tunnel, which is nearly com- 
pleted at this writing. Every room will have a combination of 
the direct and indirect radiation system, i. e., it will have in addi- 
tion to the usual radiators also a constant and easier regulated 
supply of fresh air heated by a pipe system in the basement and 
driven by an electric fan through spacious flues into the different 
P ?^ ts ?- t i ie b ™} di *& Th e Physical Science Hall will be a model 

of its kind and large enough to serve its purpose for half a cen 
tury to come. 
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HAINTENANCE RATION FOR CATTLE. 

(Press Bulletin No. 102, issued by Department of Dairy Husbandry.) 

On account of the probable scarcity of feed during the fall and winter of 
1901-02, the Kansas Experiment Station undertook an experiment in feeding- 
wheat straw and adding enough ground wheat to secure a maintenance 
ration. Three dry cows averaging 1226 pounds live weight, two two-year-old 
heifers averaging 1059 pounds, and three calves averaging 510 pounds, were 
selected for this test. The experiment began August 1, when the aggregate 
weight of the eight head amounted to 7327 pounds. As the cows came from 
good sorgijum pasture and the heifers and calves from good prairie pasture 
they did not relish the wheat straw for the first few days and only consumed 
about ten pounds daily per head. The cattle were fed four pounds of ground 
wheat daily per head throughout the experiment. By dampening the straw 
and sprinkling the grain on and through it, considerably more straw was- 
consumed, the average for 31 days being 16J pounds daily per head. 

At the close of the first week every animal in the experiment lost in 
weight, the average being 62 pounds per head. During the second week they 
regained a considerable portion of this loss. At the close of the experiment, 
September 1. the three cows weighed an average of 1172 pounds, a loss of 54 
pounds per head for the 31 days under experiment, the heifers averaged 
1067 pouLds. a gain of 8 pounds ...per head, and the calves averaged 
523 pounds, a gain of 13 pounds per head. The total weight of the lot at 
the close of the experiment was 7217 pounds, a loss of 110 pounds for the 
lot, or 13 pounds per head, a small item when one considers that it all came 
in the first week of the experiment. The total feed consumed by the lot was 
4232 pounds of wheat straw and 992 pounds of ground wheat. The straw was 
hauled about eight miles and did not contain any chaff or refuse wheat. 
When the cattle have access to a straw stack they get considerable chaff and 
more or less shriveled or waste wheat blown over with the chaff. Under 
these conditions cattle would not need as much wheat as given above. 

This experiment indicates the possibilities in wintering cattle. When 
wheat straw, doubtless the poorest roughage on the farm, can maintain an 
animal with a small outlay for ground wheat, it ought to encourage a farmer 
to hold his cattle. Straw is abundant, especially in the western part of the 
State. In many places it is being burned in order to get rid of it. Where 
straw can be had for the hauling and wheat at 60 cents per bushel the feed 
cost of keeping a 1000 pound cow on a maintenance ration need not exceed 
$1.25 per month. Suppose the straw costs $5 per ton, the feed cost would 
be only $2.50 per head per month, or $1.50 more than it usually costs in 
years when feed is plentiful. Most every farm produces rough feed consider- 
ably better than wheat straw. Prairie hay, corn fodder, Kafir-corn fodder r 
sorghum fodder or hay can be fed either alone or in combination with each 
other and the amount of grain required for maintenance reduced. Where 
red clover or alfalfa is available little or no grain need be fed. 

The present low prices of stock cattle, with every prospect of high prices 
in the spring, and the cheapness with which the cattle can be wintered, as- 
shown by the above experiment, should induce farmers to hold their cattle r 
even though they could be sold at fair prices. 
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FIVE COURSES 
OF STUDY 

EEach complete in itself and leading to 
i;the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
are as follows: 

i— General Science 

a— Agriculture 

3— Domestic Science 

4— Mechanical Engineering 

5 — Electrical Engineering 
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is supported by the General Gov- 
ernment and by the State of 
Kansas, and is designed, by its 
instruction, to promote the 
liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits of life. 





COLLEGE CLASSES are open to both sexes. Tuition is free in all departments. 
There Is no charge for laboratory supplies. Room and board can be had at very 
reasonable rates. The yearly expenses, exclusive of clothes and traveling expenses, 
are between $100 and $200. All College laboratories, shops and classrooms are well 
supplied with needful apparatus and appliances. A preparatory department is main- 
tained for persons over eighteen who cannot pass the common-school branches. 



fin Common Sciiool Brandies 

Are taught each term, and nearly 
all of the first- and second-year sub- 
jects; so that it is possible for one 
to get nearly all subjects of the 
first two years by attendance dur- 
ing winter terms only. 



FOUR SHORT COURSES 

Open to students of mature age who 
cannot, on account of time or money, 
take one of the four-year courses. 

i— Apprentice 

a— Domestic Science » 

3— Dairying 

4— Agricultural 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

IN THE broad sense of the word the term physics may be defined 
as the science of matter and energy. It is therefore the 
name given to a group of sciences, in which are included all the 
sciences not metaphysical. Chemistry, for example, is the physics 
of the atom; geology, the physics of the earth's crust; astronomy, 
the physics of the universe; biology, the physics of living matter; 
and agriculture, the- physics of the soil and the vegetable world. 
Natural philosophy, or physics proper, includes the study of the 
laws and properties of matter; the study of mechanics and heat r 
electricity and magnetism, light and sound. In this paper the- 
word physics will be used in this latter and more restricted sense. 
Using the word in this restricted sense, it may be well to note 
in the foundation and endowment of the institution the original 
intention toward this branch of science. In the original land- 
grant act, passed by congress and approved by President Lincoln, 
it was provided that there should be granted to the several states 
public lands, from the sale of which there should be established a 
perpetual fund "the interest of which shall be inviolably appro* 
priated by each state ... to the endowment, support 
and maintenance of at least one college, where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts . . . in 
order to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions in life." Again, in 
the "Morrill Bill" it was provided that the annual appropriation 
was "to be applied only to instruction in agriculture r the mechanic 
arts, the English language, and the various branches of mathe- 
matical, physical, natural and economic sciences, with special re- 
ference to their applications in the industries of life and to che fa- 
cilities for such instruction." After reading the language above 
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quoted there can be no question as to the original intention of the 
framers of the above acts. 

Notwithstanding this, however, one may question the relative 
position that physics occupies in the curriculum of the Agricul- 
tural College. Because it is so self evident that it has become 
axiomatic, it seems superfluous to say that for the electrical or 
mechanical engineer a thorough knowledge of physics is almost an 
absolute necessity. It suffices to say that the science of electrical 
engineering is based almost wholly on physics, and the successful 
mechanical engineer devoid of a knowledge of physics is an un- 
known quantity; he does not exist. Is it not evident, then, after 
reading the provisions in the endowment, that at least for these 
two classes of men, training themselves in the mechanic arts, physics 
deserves a recognized place in the curriculum of the Agricultural 

College? 

That one should question the utility of a thorough knowledge 
of physics in the science of agriculture seems almost incredible; 
yet to show that a thorough general knowledge of physics is 
equally indi.-pensable to the agricultural element of our people, it 
will be necessary to be more detailed and explicit. To the mod- 
ern successful farmer the question of drainage or irrigation may 
be a serious problem; and none will deny that in this a knowlege 
of practical physics is important. A given drainage system may 
mean good health or ill health to both man and beast; proper san- 
itation may mean life and health; improper sanitation may mean 
sickness and death. And in sanitation a knowledge of the physics 
of the soil is essential. The slopes must be studied; the ab- 
sorbing properties must be determined; the porosity or imper- 
viousness must be known, which is equivalent to saying that one 
must have a knowledge of that branch of physics known as capil- 
larity and osmose. 

From an economic standpoint as well, physics is of value to the 
farmer. For example, does it not offer in part or in toto an an- 
swer to such practical questions as the following? "What general 
principles are to be observed in order to secure economic irriga- 
tion? What are the movements of the soil moisture in a given 
locality? How can one best conserve the soil moisture? When is 
the proper time to cultivate, and to what depth should one culti- 
vate the soil in order to best conserve the soil moisture? What 
are the best methods of soil ventilation? A slight knowledge of 
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latent heats, for example the heat of fusion of ice, might lead to as- 
more economic use of ice, or to a more intelligent care of cattle to» 
protect them from severe weather and the cold rain and snow- 
storms of winter; for in a large herd of cattle exposed to a snow- 
storm, the loss in beef fat or butter fat, used in furnishing the 
extra amount of heat required, may be an important factor. The 
interception of a given drainage system, the strength of building: 
materials, the control of temperature in farm buildings, the ven- 
tilation of farm buildings, the best material to be used under 
given local conditions in farm buildings, the construction of silos, 
road-bed construction, are topics of concern to our agricultural 
classes; and these are questions of physics. Diversified though 
this list is, it might be extended indefinitely. The principle of the 
pump is of common interest to the farmer and to the physicists 
Thermometry is likewise of importance to both. Incidentally, it 
may be of interest to note that if our knowledge of electrical 
phenomena had been more extensive the probability is that the 
American publte would have wasted less money for lightning-rods 
as a protection from lightning than has been the case in the past. 

In this rapidly advancing age, when the self-binder has replaced 
the cradle and the traction-engine and thresher have replaced 
the flail, is it too much to expect that gradually horse power and 
steam power will be replaced by electrical power? It was only a 
few years ago that relatively few bicycles were used in the agri- 
cultural regions, but today their number is legion. So in the 
future, when the selling price will have been reduced so as to be 
within the means of the average individual, the bicycle will be re- 
placed by the motor-cycle and the horse and < carriage will be 
largely replaced by the automobile or horseless carriage. Even 
to-day the movement has begun! How long will it be before the 
modern farmer — the graduates of our agricultural colleges — will 
have to be trained in engineering and electrical science? If the 
signs of the times mean anything, the time is not far distant. As 
in the past the wiudmill and traction-engine have displaced the 
older and lesser sources of power, so in due time electricity will 
be a dominant power factor because of its cheapness, its durabil- 
ity, its lightness and its simplicity in transportation and storage. 

''The cost of harvesting wheat on the Pacific coast has been so 
lessened, by the use of automobiles, that a greater amount of the 
grain can be produced at the same actual expense than in the Ar- 
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gentine Republic, where labor costs only a fraction of a dollar a 
day. The large automobile traction engines now used in Cali- 
fornia are Of fifty horse-power, and are provided with driving 
wheels sixty inches in diameter. They do the plowing, planting 
and harvesting, in their proper seasons. One traction-engine 
performs the triple work of plowing, harrowing and planting in 
one operation." — Success. 

To come to more specific grounds, if it is true that the course 
in physics as given in our College can be criticised; if it is 
true that it is too theoretical; if it is true that it is not practical 
enough; if it is true that the laboratory side of the science, i. e. 
the practical side, has not been sufficiently developed ; the reason 
for this deficiency is not hard to find. Primarily there are two 
difficulties, one the lack of suitable modern apparatus and the 
other the lack of room. The latter will be remedied when the new 
building is completed, and the former difficulty will be overcome 
when the new science building is thoroughly equipped with new 
apparatus, and an annual appropriation of sufficient magnitude is 
assured to procure each year a reasonable quantity of new and 
improved laboratory apparatus and miscellaneous but necessary 
laboratory supplies. The fact that the agriculture of to-day is at 
a more advanced stage than it was fifty or one hundred years ago 
cannot be denied. Likewise the physical science of the past cen- 
tury has made tremendous advances, and it has continually added 
to the comforts, material advances and privileges of the agricul- 
tural community. In fact, has not the development of agriculture 
and physical science hitherto gone hand in hand in their upward 
progress? At this stage, then, can our Agricultural College 
afford to neglect, as unimportant, the pursuit of knowledge in 
physical science? Shall we not recognize that here, as in life, 
that it is through the law of interdependence, not independence, that 
we grow in strength? In conclusion it may be well to observe 
that physical science contributes, as do the other sciences, to 
our general culture and liberal education, the ultimate aim of 
all which is the perfection of character and the elevation of 
the material and ethical condition of men. L. W. Hartman. 



The walls of the new Physical- Science Hall are growing rapidly. 
The structure will soon loom up so as to be visible from the city. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS ON STUDENT LIFE. 

EVERYTHING that is worthy of human endeavor is capable of 
performance in a best way. We are wont to say, when an 
advanced state of development has been reached in any line of ef- 
fort, that the problems in question have been reduced to a sci- 
ence. Now, it would be presumptuous to assert that all individu- 
als should be poured into a common mould as far as their stu- 
dent acts are concerned. One is perhaps unwarranted in using 
such a phrase as "the science of studentship," yet it is clear that 
some students proceed upon some false lines during a college 
course and that therefore, for the normal case, certain general 
conclusions may be safely reached. 

Whatever may be the view taken as to the special functions of 
any particular institution, it yet remains true, that the prime pur- 
pose of any system of education is the development of power. 
Even where the subjects considered are held as decidedly practi- 
cal, the measure of real attainment is to be found in the ability to 
do for one's self. This view regards the mere knowledge of facts 
concerning the various branches taught in the curriculum as in- 
cidental rather than ultimate. Hence those forces and tendencies 
that make toward the ability to accomplish in the real work of the 
world especially deserve the attention of the student. 

(1) Intensity of Effort. It is not intended by the makers of the 
curriculum that all the daily time in the twenty-four hours, exclu- 
sive of that devoted to sleep, meals, recitations, and the College 
post office, shall be given over to study. Such a plan is neither 
desirable nor necessary. It is certain that a large number of 
students for various reasons feel that they must approximate this 
plan in order to make a creditable record. The best solution for 
such cases, and indeed for any case, is contained in the word 
concentration. I regard this word as the most important fac- 
tor in success as a student. It may be difficult to secure this 
habit of mind at once, but it can be developed. Push your work 
hard while it is before you to be done. Dismiss a score of wan- 
dering or irrelevant thoughts. Allow the one thing under consid- 
eration to take complete possession of the mind. If some genial 
fellow student drops in to help you while away a few hours of valu- 
able time, politely inform him of a previous standing engage- 
ment and he will doubtless take the hint, as he also usually means 
well. Such a habit will learn lessons in a shorter time, maintain 
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interest in the work, and allow more time for outside duties and 

pleasures. 

(2 ) Persistence. But concentrated effort alone will not suffice 
unless it be continued. It is here that that element in human na- 
ture so vital in all progress should assert itself— the will. Don't 
become easily discouraged and throw down the book with dispara- 
ging remarks. Have confidence in your own powers. Believe 
that you can do what others can. Don't always expect to remove 
the obstacle on the first attack, but bear in mind the familiar 
motto of perseverence. The matchless inventor, Edison, often re- 
mains in his laboratory until four o'clock in the morning, striving 
with utmost persistency to wrest another secret from nature and 
astonish the world. Paul Jones, on the deck of his battleship in- 
spiring his men with the ringing declaration, "I have not yet be- 
gun to fight," commands our unqualified admiration. College 
life, though highly enjoyable, is not an especially easy one for the 
ambitious student, and a never-give-up spirit is an available asset. 
(3) Economy of Time. In a life filled with multifarious duties 
the question of how to make the most of the fleeting hours be- 
comes one of supreme importance. The successful man of affairs 
has to consider this problem early and often. He soon realizes 
the truth of the saying, "time is money, "and finds that some sort 
of system becomes necessary. So likewise the student should 
have a plan and in general adhere to it, or otherwise he is liable to 
drift. Regularity of habits conduces to economy of time. A 
vacant hour in the morning should be utilized, not wasted. Cal- 
culate beforehand how to spend that portion of your schedule, and 
when it arrives the time will not be frittered away. Be syste- 
matic. It is a splendid habit to acquire which will work wonders 
simply through the force of accumulation. Do not misunder- 
stand me as advocating that you turn yourself into a walking 
mechanism and go round regulating your student life with watch 
in band. This is another instance where "the letter killeth but 
the spirit maketh alive." 

(4) Participation in Matters of General Interest. There is a 
school life as well as an individual life. Just as in the larger field 
of activity the most useful men and women recognize the claims 
of public duties and make the interest of the community their 
own, so in the college the student should regard himself as a 
member of an organization and accord it his loyal support in all 
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matters that make for the rightful extension of its influence. The 
one who wraps himself up in the folds of exclusiveness, who goes 
his way extracting much and yielding little, is sure to find at the 
end a one sided development and a sadly deficient preparation for 
the work of the world. That sometimes rather intangible thing 
called "college spirit " has its proper place. By way of illustration 
may be cited the case of college athletic teams. The fact that they 
stand as representatives of the institution at home and abroad 
makes them deserve the support of every student if for no other 
reason. One cannot live to himself alone. He is a part of society, 
of organized life. And the college world affords opportunities for 
the exercise of the same activities that are called into operation in 
any other region of responsibilities. 

The writer is well aware that the foregoing remarks contain 
nothing new, and indeed must appear trite to the average reader. 
At any .rate, the few suggestions contained will do no harm. 
There is no time better than the present in which to meditate 
upon the plans and purposes calculated to bring to the student 
the best in college life. B. L. Remick 



EXECUTIVE ABILITY ON THE FARM. 

THERE used to be a saying that anybody could be a farmer. 
Fortunately, this kind of sentiment is fast disappearing. 
Brains are essential to success in farming as well as to success in 
the law, in medicine, or in the ministry. Perhaps a few illus- 
trations will explain. 

For a number of years alfalfa has been known to be a most ex- 
cellent crop as hay for cattle, and pasture for horses and hogs. 
It is fifty per cent better feed, pound for pound, than red clover 
and out-yields the latter by one hundred per cent. Its roots 
penetrate the soil to the depth of twenty, thirty or forty feet, and 
one official record says they go as far as one hundred twenty-nine 
feet. This enables it to stand protracted dry spells. Being a 
leguminous plant, its roots are covered with little nodules or 
tubercules that are the homes of micro-organisms that have the 
power to absorb free nitrogen from the air and make it available 
for plant food. This enables the alfalfa to produce a large amount 
of nitrogenous feed and at the same time materially increase the 
fertility of the soil. These qualities make alfalfa by far the best 
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and most economical rough feed in the hands of the farmer. 
Although alfalfa has been known in America for nearly fifty years, 
it was a long time before any considerable number of farmers 
raised it. Even after it was introduced into a locality it was 
looked upon with suspicion and its adaptability to any particular 
farm questioned. In the eastern part of Kansas prominent agri- 
cultural men declared that alfalfa could not be raised in their 
county. The experience of the last ten years has demonstrated 
that it can be grown in every county in the State, and makes 
exceptionally high yields in the eastern third of the State. This 
change is not due, as intimated by some, to climatic conditions, 
but is a product of man's brain, the result of studying the nature 
and characteristics of the plant, and surrounding the seed with 
such conditions as regards firmness of soil, time of seeding, 
moisture, care of young plants, disking old plants, etc., as will in- 
sure success. Those who had the brain power and executive 
ability to study the needs of the plant and to bring together those 
conditions essential to success are the men who are to-day reaping 
handsome rewards for the exercise of their brains. One man in 
Pottawatomie county realized, this past dry summer, over $82 for 
each acre of his alfalfa land. Another man in Reno county realized 
over $52 per acre, with prospects of a good fourth crop, and a 
third man in Dickinson county reports over $50 per acre. These 
are only samples of a large number of similar cases which might 
be given. 

When the benefits to be derived from private dairying or a newly 
established creamery are brought before the public many farmers 
become intoxicated over the prospects and every cow in the com- 
munity, regardless of quality, is drafted to contribute her mite to 
the milk pail. The result is frequently disastrous to the dairy 
industry. The poor cows not only run their owner in debt for 
their feed and care, but the profits from the good cows are lost 
sight of in the poor average of the herd. Successful dairying is a 
business proposition and the conditions of success should be 
studied the same as any mercantile business is studied. Experi- 
ence shows that when we take into consideration the cost of labor, 
the interest on the money invested and the risks (or insurance) 
involved, a cow must yield dairy products worth at least $7.45 
above the cost of her feed, besides the value of the calf, before she 
ean be handled at a profit. The College herd of twenty -eight cows 
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consumed an average of twenty-three hundred fifty pounds of 
grain and sixty-one hundred sixty-six pounds of roughness per 
head per annum. At the lowest calculation, this would be worth 
$25. Add the $7.45 and we have $32.45, the amount necessary to 
realize from a cow in order to pay expenses. With milk testing four 
per cent butter fat, worth an average of seventeen cents per 
pound, a cow must give forty-seven hundred seventy-two pounds 
(five hundred fifty-five gallons) during the year before she is a 
profitable cow. A milch cow gives milk about three hundred 
days in the year. This would require that she yield an average of 
fifteen and eight-tenths pounds (one and eight-tenths gallons) 
daily. As a matter of fact, there are a good many cows that do 
not come up to this standard. The Kansas Agricultural College 
found that twenty-five per cent of the herd of common cows pur- 
chased in central Kansas run the institution in debt for feed and 
labor. Had it been possible to have eliminated this twenty-five 
per cent of unprofitable cows the herd would have averaged an in- 
come of $48.92 per cow instead of $43.58, or an increase of $5.34 
per cow. Since it requires $32.45 to pay for keeping and caring 
for a mileh cow, the profit must come from those cows whose pro- 
ducts are worth more than this amount. It will then be seen that 
the cow that yields $40 income is worth only half as much as the 
cow that yields $47.55 worth of products. This shows how it is 
possible for one good cow to be worth as much to a man as two, 
three, or even four, poor or medium cows. Here again is the 
opportunity for the display of intelligent forethought and execu- 
tive ability. 

While attending a farmers' institute in Leavenworth county, 
the writer met a banker and merchant who saved many farmers 
from becoming panic stricken during last summer's dry spell. 
Many of the farmers came to him and stated that they would be 
obliged to sell their stock at a considerable sacrifice. He advised 
them not to do it and kindly offered to loan them money if they 
needed it to tide over the fall and winter. At the same time that 
he gave this advice to his neighbors he went to Kansas City and 
purchased one hundred ninty seven head of cows for himself at 
about $18 per head. A few weeks later, when the rains came, 
these same cattle were sold at figures ranging from $30 to $40 
per head. While this banker and merchant was making his hun- 
dreds and even thousands of dollars, the farmers of that neighbor- 
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hood were adding much to his laurels because of the excellent 
advice he gave them about holding their stock. Here the need of 
executive ability is apparent in farmers being prepared for an 
unfavorable season and being ready to buy when others sell, and 
sell when others buy. 

The above examples illustrating the need of executive abil- 
ity on the farm are only a few selected from many that might be 
given. Every phase of agricultural work, as horticulture, ento- 
mology, veterinary science, botany, chemistry, physics, and me- 
chanics, allow for a wonderful display of brain power. The young 
man starting out in life has an iuviting and remunerative field for 
his labors. If he is not so situated that he can use that kind of 
ability on a farm of his own, he can find others who are ready to 
employ him and pay him well whenever he can demonstrate the 
possession of executive ability. D. H. Otis. 



THE PRAIRIE-DOG EXPERIMENTS. 

SOME newspaper men of the State have been finding employ- 
ment for leisure hours in the invention of items concerning 
the progress of experiments now being conducted for determin- 
ing the most efficient and cheapest methods to destroy the 
prairie-dogs and gophers of Kansas. It is needless to say that 
nearly all these articles have been purely imaginary. The Col- 
lege has not yet published the results of any of the investiga- 
tions, for the reason that they have not been completed. One 
statement made by the press has been viciously misleading.. The 
appropriation for the experiments has not been exhausted. Of 
the total amount appropriated, less than $400 has been expended. 
The investigations that have been made up to the present time 
have been entirely satisfactory and will result in greatly cheap- 
ening the task of exterminating the prairie-dogs. 

The present agent of the Experiment Station Council was not 
employed until the July meeting of the Board of Regents. Owing 
to the fact that it was in the midst of the migrating season for the 
prairie-dogs, field experiments were not undertaken at once. A 
circular letter was sent out to all the township trustees of the 
State asking for particulars as to the distribution of prairie dogs 
and gophers and the amount of damage done by them. The re- 
plies concerning prairie-dogs have been tabulated and show that 
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the amount of damage done by them has not been exaggerated by 
people from the short-grass section of the State. 

Prairie-dogs are reported present in sixty eight counties of 
Kansas, and their numbers range from half-acre villages in 
Douglas, Cowley and Butler counties to continuous villages of 
whole sections of land in the western counties. Finney and Gove 
counties lead, with about 200,000 acres in each. The total acreage 
of dog towns reported in the State is not far from two millions. 
Allowing fifty of the animals to each acre would make the actual 
prairie-dog population of the State one hundred millions. The 
annual increase of these, if not checked in some manner, would 
more than double the number. Fortunately, they have many 
natural enemies. Owls and rattlesnakes feed on the young. 
Badgers, skunks, minks, weasels, coyotes, and other animals 
-destroy great numbers. Disease and drought also do their share 
in lessening their number. But in spite of these the increase is 
enormous. The problem before the people of the West is to save 
their pasture lands from the ever-widening spread of these pests. 
The farmers have been generally successful in clearing their 
occupied lands of them; but the large tracts of pasture owned by 
non-residents or the government are overrun by prairie dogs, 
and they soon come back into the smaller pastures and the wheat 
lands. The United States government, through the department 
of agriculture, has also begun experiments upon the work of 
extermination. The agent of the department is co-operating with 
us, and the results of our work will undoubtedly have a wide 
influence for good. It is hoped that a preliminary press bulletin, 
giving results of experiments and recommendations, will soon be 
ready for distribution. 

C. F. Doane, '96, dairyman of the Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, is the chief author of Bulletin No. 77 of that sta- 
tion. This bulletin gives a complete account of a large number 
of digestion experiments in feeding milk to calves; also a few 
with children. The chief object of this experiment was to deter- 
mine the relative digestibility of raw, Pasteurized and cooked 
milk, also of whole milk and skim -milk. The bulletin constitutes 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of these substances. In 
harmony with previous investigations, raw milk was found to be 
slightly more digestible than either Pasteurized or cooked milk. 
The skim-milk was as digestible as the whole milk. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The mid-term examinations will be held on November 2. 

Harry C. Rushmore, 79, was a welcome visitor at his alma 
mater last Wednesday morning. 

President Nichols returned from Chicago, where he had gone 
on College business, last Wednesday. 

Reverend Reby, of Sylvan Grove, was a visitor at College last 
Tuesday and led in the morning exercises. 

Two Red Polled, one Hereford and one Ayrshire calf have been 
added to the College herd during the past week. 

In the minutes of- tha Board lastfweek, the committee to pur- 
chase a span of mares should have been Reger ts McDowell and 
Satterthwaite. 

The baseball game between K. S. A. C. and the Manhattan 
team resulted in a victory for the town team by the narrow mar- 
gin of one score. 

Professor Walters attended a farmers' institute at Hiawatha on 
inursday last, and on Saturday spoke at a teachers' convention 
at the same place. 

President Nichols left yesterday for Lawrence, Baldwin, Em- 
poria, and other college towns, in company with other members 
of ihe State Board of Education. 

John Warner, Manhattan, has donated to the College a choice 
Short Horn heifer of the Cruickshank strain. She will be a wel- 
come addition to our judging school. 

a^^S^- Ui&m LP la 7 ed Bethany College, Lindsborg, yester- 
SSLrf w tme rtjsomg to press the score had not been re- 
ceived . This is our first game this season. 

J. C Robison, Towanda, Kan., has presented to the College the 

PouUrv^^i 81 .^^ d ™*5.** won first prize at thTstate 
Poultry Show la6t winter. These ducks won three first and one 
second premiums at the show. 

P^l S . t0Ckm f n . 0f . th , Stat - e seem t0 appreciate the efforts of the 
College to protect stock against disease. The Veterinarv DeoarT 
ment sent out nearly fifteen thousand doses of Ekeg vaccine 
during the month of September. "xaoKieg vaccine 
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Professor W Hard and Assistant Shoesmith attended farmers' 
insti.utes last week at Blue Mound on Thursday, New Lancaster 
on Friday, and Bucyrus on Saturday. . 

A letter from Professor Eyer, now on leave of absence in Chi- 
cago University, announces the arrival in his family of a hand- 
some baby girl. The Industrialist congratulates. 

The Veterinary Department has begun some experiments with 
a disease attacking the mouths of cattle that made its appearance 
in various parts of the State during the dry weather, but at the 
present time seems to be rapidly disappearing. 

Mr; Z. L. Bliss, '00, was shaking hands with old friends at 
College last week. He is now conn cted with the bureau of 
forestry and was on his way to Washington. He will return by 
way of Farlingon, Kan., Oklahoma, and Dundee, 111. 

Hon. William Cody, alias "Buffalo Bill," was an interested visi- 
tor at the Agricultural College last Tuesday morning. He was 
on his way to Oklahoma, from Lincoln, Neb., where he had been 
to make arrangements for the sale of his book, an autobiography 
of himself. 

The College r.ow has ten breeds of cattle: The Aberdeen-Angus, 
Galloway, Hereford, and Short Horn, representing beef breeds, 
the Ayrshire, Guernsey, Jersey, and Holstein, representing dairy 
breeds, and the Red Polled and Polled Durham representing dual 
purpose breeds. 

The College has twenty-five pure-bred hogs representing four 
breeds — Poland China, Berkshire, Du roc- Jersey, and Tarn worth. 
The first three breeds are familiar to Kansas farmers. The Tarn- 
worth is the famous bacon breed of England and Canada and ex- 
cites much interest from our visitors. 

The tinners have been at work for about a week repairing the 
roofs and gutters of the Main building and Agricultural Hall. 
The gutters of the latter are of such a peculiar form that it is 
feared that frequent repairs will become necessary in the future. 
When will architects learn that to shed water is the prime func- 
tion of a roof? 

The Kansas State Agricultural College has just received a 
shipment from Canada of four pure- bred Ayrshire cattle — a bull 
and three heifers. The bull was a prize winner at the Pan- Amer- 
ican and Toronto Exhibitions. One of the heifers is from the fa- 
mous Ogilvie herd, and her sire is considered to be the best Ayr- 
shire bull on the continent to day. Another of the College heif- 
ers gave eight thousand pounds of milk and nearly four hundred 
pounds of butter in a year when a two year-old. The Ayrshires 
are large yielders of milk and are particularly adapted to sections 
of the State where the grass is short, as they can travel twenty 
miles a day in search of food and at the same time give a good 
yield of milk. 
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The Breeders' Gazette publishes an account of the conference of 
Indiana institute workers. Among the speakers was mentioned 
Miss Laura G. Day, of Kansas, who has been secured to give in- 
struction in domestic economy at Purdue University during the 
winter term, and who spoke on "Practical Education for the 
Homemaker." 

The students have again arranged for a lecture course for the 
present school year. The course will comprise two scientific and 
three literary lectures, interspersed by three concerts. The 
tickets for the season will be $2, $1.75, and $1.50, and may be 
obtained of any member of a committee of sixteen who are 
managing the matter. 

The Farm Department received a letter last week from one of 
the largest Aberdeen- Angus breeders in the West asking for a 
College graduate to take charge of his herd. No man was avail- 
able, as the last man the department had who was fitted for such 
■work left two months ago to take a similar position, and he had 
five offers at one time, not one of which paid less than $40 per 
month and board . 

An associated press dispatch from Washington speaks of one of 
our alumni as follows: "The department of agriculture finally has 
succeeded in securing the Jordan almond, exportation of which 
has been rigorously prohibited by Spain for some years, and this 
government will now experiment with it to determine the best 
localities for growing it. This species of almond is regarded by 
the agricultural authorities as the finest in the world, but only its 
fruit heretofore has reached this country, the bush being jealous- 
ly guarded in Spain. The bush has been forwarded here by the 
department's agent, who is exploring that gection of the world for 
rare plants. This agent is W. T. Swingle, of Manhattan, Kan., a 
graduate of the Kansas State Agricultural College." 

A year ago Ed. H. Webster, who was assistant in dairying at 
Kansas Agricultural College, went to Ames, Iowa, Agricultural 
College and accepting a similar position there became also the 
student of Prof. G. L. McKay, who is beyond any question the 
foremost butter maker of the American continent. Out of eight 
hundred twenty-nine packages of butter entered in competition 
at the National Buttermaker's Convention at St. Paul last winter 
Mr. Webster's butter was that receiving the highest score. It 
is the opinion of the Dairy Age that Mr. Webster ranks next in his 
profession to Professor McKay. He is Kansas bred and edu- 
cated, and Kansas could not afford that his energies be devoted to 
the building up of the butter business of other states. Mr. Web- 
ster, on June 1, became connected with the Continental Creamery 
Company*, of Topeka, at which place he is taking care of the scien- 
tific end of more than twenty-five thousand pounds of butter 
manufactured daily. — Dairy Age. 
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BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 



Ernest R Nichoia A.M. (University of Iowa), President 101 S. Juliette avenue 

John D. Walters, M. S. ( Kansas State Agricultural College) North end of Sixth stree t 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

AiiBXANDKRB. Brown, (Boston Music school), A.M. (Olivet) 817 Bouston street 

Professor of Music. 

Julius T. Willard, M. S. ( Kansas State Agricultural College ) 181 1 Moro street 

Professor of Chemistry. 

Hxnr y M. Cottrell, M. S. ( Kansas State Agricultural College ) College Campus 

Professor of Agriculture, Superintendent of Farm. 

Edwin A. Pophnos, A. M ( Washburn ) 806 Leavenworth street 

Professor of Entomology and Zoology. 

Frank C. Lockwood,* Ph D (Northwestern) Middletown, Conn 

Professor of English. 

Benj. L. RKMicK.Ph.M. (Cornell College) Fourth and Osage 

Professor of Mathematics. 

Buj.F.Etib* rfk Chicago, 111 

Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering. 

Charles E GooDBUi, A.M. (Franklin) 886 Houston street 

Professor of History and Economics. 

Herbert F. Roberts, A. B. (Kansas University), M.S. (K. S. A. C.) 

Professor of Botany. 

William A. McKbever, A. M. (Kansas. University). . . . . /. .884 Houston street 

Professor of Philosophy. 

Miss Mary E. Berry ■ 

Professor of English. 

I<BOH W.Hartman, A.M. (Cornell University) 109 S. Juliette avenue 

Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering. 

Wiltord O. Clu re, B. O. ( Drake University i Corner Juliette and Leavenworth 

Professor of Oratory. 

■Mom B. McCorhick, S.B. (Mass. Inst. Tech.) 788 Poyntz avenue 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering. Superintendent of Shops. 

Daniel B Otis, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) College Hill 

Prof essor of Dairy Husbandry 

Miss Edith A. McIntyre, ( Teachers' College ) 638 Houston street 

Professor of Domestic Science. 
Nbubon S. Mayo, M.S. (Mich. Agr.CoU.), D.V. S. (Chicago Vet. Coll.), 105 S. Juliette avenue 

Professor of Veteriuary Science. 

MibsHaruiet Howell, (Pratt Institute > 105 S. Juliette avenue 

Superintendent of Domestic A rt. 

Joshua D. Rickman, (I.T. U.) 909 Osage street 

Superintendent of Printing. 

B. S. McFarland. A.M. (Miami) 486 Colorado street 

Principal Preparatory Department. 

Mm Gertrude Williams. . . .• 105 S. Juliette avenue 

Director of Physical Training. 

Mrr Bbnrietta W. Calvin, B.S. (K.S. A.C.) ...Corner Manhattan avenue and Moro 

Librarian 



Miss Lorbna E. Clbmonb, B. S. (K. S. A. C), Secretary. . 



..Corner Fourth and Laramie 



Miss Josephine C. Harper Corner Sixth and Pierre streets 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Miss Alice Rupp, ( Indiana State Normal ) 486 Leavenworth street 

Assistant Professor of EngHsh. 

Gkorgb F. Wbida, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins) 517 Fremont street 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

William L. House, Foreman of Carpenter Shop Corner Sixth and Colorado 

Margaret J. Minis, B.S. (K.S. A.C), Assistant Librarian Fourth and Moro streets 

R. H. Brown, M. T. (Kan. Con. of Music ). B. S. ( K. S. A. C), Ass't in Music, 817 Houston street 
William Anderson, B. S. (K.S. A.C), Assistant in Mathematics . ..Cor. Humboldt and Juliette 

Gertrude Barnes, Assistant Librarian Cor. 9tfi and Moro 

Albert Dickens, M.S. (K. S. A. C), Assistant in Horticulture, Fremont and Manhattan avenue 

William Baxter, Foreman of Greenhouses . . 

Mary B. Pritner, B. S. ( K. S. A C ), Assistant in Domestic Science . . Cor. 7th and Leavenworth 

W. M. Sawdon. B. S. < Purdue ), Ass't In Mechanical Engineering Juliette and Houston 

Ada Rice, B. S. ( K. S. A . C), Assistant in Preparatory Department Osage and 8th street 

Louis Wabnitz, Foreman of Machine Shops.. 5th and Osage 

E W. Curtis, ( Univ. Wis. D.S.) Instructor in Butter Making 

A. T. Kinsley, M.S. (K.S. A.C), Assistant In Veterinary Science Third and Moro 

Ehrabeth J. Agnew, B. S. (K.S. A. C), Assistant in Domestic Science Ninth and Moro 

J. B. Norton, M. 8. ( K. S. A. C), Assistant in Entomology 716 Thurston street 

E C Gasser, Foreman in Blacksmith Shop 

&*_?■ S? 13 ?^*' B : 8 - <K - s - A - c ->- Assistant in Preparatory Department V." 9th and Moro 

Marian F. Jones, M.S. (K.S. A.C), Assistant in Domestic Art 

G. O.Greene, B S. (K.S. A.C), Assistant in Horticulture 

JotanO. Hamilton. B.S. (Chicago), Assistant in Physics - 

Hetty G. Evans, Assistant in Drawing 

V.M. Shoesmith, B.S. (Micb. Agr.CoU.), Assistant in Agriculture ".'.'.'.'..'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '".".'. 

Eleanor Harris, Assistant in Mu- ic &* . 

F.C. Weber, B.S. (Ohio State University), Assistant in Chemistry. '.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'."" 

W. E. Mathewson, R8. (K.S. A. C.&Asslstant in Chemistry "" 

Helena M. Pincomb, B.S. (K.S. A. C.\ Assistant in Sewing. .",;' 

«^2L4!i5£ , i!:JL ( o o • A ^ a , ) \ S, J p !- 5 eat and Power Department. .Cor. Tenth and Kearney 

^^^i^^iier. 8 ^'^ ^ 601 ^ 728 Bumboidt street 

Alice M. Melton, B. 8. ( K. S*. A. C. j, Clerk in Director's Office'.'.'.".*.'.'. '.'.' '.'.'.'.'"."".'. 

Charles Hughes, Secretary to the President "' 

W. R. Lewis, Janitor N.E.'c'onierMata Coliege Building 

• Absent on leave 1801-08. 
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EXCURSION OF STUDENTS TO KANSAS CITY. 

The Drovers Telegram, of Kansas City, makes the following per- 
tinent remarks about the efforts of the Agricultural College to 
have the students of the Agricultural course attend the American 
Cattle Show at Kansas City this week: 

"One of the most interesting side issues in connection with the 
American Royal cattle show next week will be the presence in Kan- 
sas City of perhaps two hundred or more students of agricultural 
colleges who will come to this city to study the fancy cattle indus- 
try in its perfection. One week at such a show will be worth a- 
year in college, particularly if the student is guided in his study 
and sightseeing by an instructor qualified to tutor him in all the 
details of fancy stockdom. 

''It is not yet known how many students will come from the Ok- 
lahoma Agricultural College, at Stillwater, but Manhattan will in- 
troduce from 100 to 200 Jayhawkers to the fancy stock in this city 
next week. Among the 100 or 200 who will come from Manhattan,, 
there will be 15 or 20 farmers' daughters who are interested in 
good stock. The up-to-date farmer's daughter who is accustomed 
to witness the daily antics and gyrations of a $500 calf as it gambols- 
about the farm premises can talk fancy stock with the most pro- 
gressive and observing country lad. The presence of so many 
fair ones from the rural districts of Kansas will lend an additional 
charm to the already long list. 

"A special train has been chartered from Manhattan to Kansas 
City which will arrive in Kansas City next Friday morning at 9 
o'clock and will leave Saturday evening at 6 o'clock. This gives 
the students two full days at the exhibition, which, although not 
so much time as they would wish to spend here, will give them 
ample opportunity to acquire a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion. They will be present on Saturday afternoon at the grand 
parade of prize winners in which all of the ribbon takers of three 
breeds will participate. 
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"The delegation will be in charge of Prof. H. M. Cottrell, who 
is at the head of the Agricultural Department and is superintend- 
ent of the Experiment Station farm at Manhattan. Professor 
Cottrell has been an indefatigable worker and he would like to see 
a department of student judging added to the American Royal. In 
his opinion the students would take a great deal more interest in 
the event and in the study of pure-bred cattle if a competitive 
contest could be arranged among the various agricultural col- 
leges. In a letter to the Telegram to day Professor Cottrell dwells 
on the objects of the students in coming. Among other things 
he says: 

" 'The students have two objects in view — to study model beef 
animals and to become acquainted with the best breeders of 
good beef cattle. Our students are especially interested in fit- 
ting themselves as judges of cattle, and this is the best oppor- 
tunity they have for studying so large a number of good animals. 
Our students come chiefly from farms aud will go back to these 
farms as soon as they have finished their college work. They want 
to get well acquainted with the breeders of good cattle so that tbey 
will know where to buy them when they begin stock raising. 

" 'A secondary consideration in making the visit is to try and 
get the managers of the cattle show interested in student stock 
judging so that they will start the work another year. The 
Chicago exposition offered over $700 in prizes last year for stu- 
dents' stock judging and found it so profitable that they offered 
$1,200 this year. The result has been that during the past year 
the agricultural colleges of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Iowa have been 'hotbeds' of enthusiasm in regard to live 
stock. The whole body of students are interested, they work 
hard the entire year fitting themselves to compete for these 
prizes, they study hundreds of animals, become acquainted with 
the leading herds, and after judging beef cattle follow them through 
the slaughter- houses to test the value of external judging. 

" 'Such work pays the breeder well because the students and 
their friends become good buyers of the best stock. It pays the 
Exposition managers well because the friends of the students at- 
tend the shows. It gives the students the bert possible practical 
training. 

" 'The Kansas City show has not considered this work, yet in 
Kansas City territory there are the agricultural colleges of 
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Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas. With the ex- 
ception of Iowa and Missouri, none of these colleges can conven- 
iently send students to Chicago, but all could go to Kansas City. 
In a student judging contest at Kansas City we could send 500 
students; we could hardly hope to send over 10 to Chicago. 

" 'It will pay the breeders to push students' stock judging at 
the Kansas City show as every student who becomes interested in 
the work goes home and becomes active in pushing the purchase 
of good cattle in his community. ' 

"Swift & Company have invited the students to go through 
their great packing plant, and this alone will be worth the cost of 
the trip.'' 



THE SHORT COURSE IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

THE short course in Domestic Science opened Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 24, with thirty one young women registered in the 
first year and nine in the second year. In the Domestic Science 
Department the first-year students have been taught to prepare 
and serve vegetables in many delightful ways. A number of les- 
sons will be devoted to making soups and cooking meats; then 
they will begin he study of baking-powder mixtures and making 
yeast breads. The second-year students show a most tempting 
array of fruit juices, jellies and canned fruits as the result of the 
first few weeks of work. At present they are devoting them- 
selves to fancy and invalid cookery, and the latter part of the 
term will be given up to lessons on table setting, serving, and the 
discussion of proper food combinations. 

In the Domestic Art Department the entering students have 
completed the model book and are just beginning work on their 
own garments. They are expected to accomplish the same 
amount of work that is given in four terms of regular College 
work. The second-year students are busy making woolen dresses. 
Each girl has drafted her own skirt pattern, the skirts have been 
cut, fitted, and are almost finished, and the students are now learn- 
ing the use of a tailor system and are drafting waist patterns. A 
little later there will be a few lessons in millinery. 

The short course is designed for young women who cannot 
enter the regular College course, and that it is proving very at- 
tractive to many of the young women of the State is very evident. 
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For years there has been a prevailing idea that any women could 
keep house, and women have rushed ignorantly into all the re- 
sponsibilites of caterer, cook and seamstress without any knowl- 
edge of the importance of the new duties. Some of them have 
learned much after years of bitter experience; others are still 
struggling on, weary, discourged, and wondering why luck is al- 
ways against them. Fortunately for the 'coming generation, peo- 
ple are waking up to the fact that good housekeeping is a science; 
that luck does not enter into baking, brewing, cutting and making 
garments, but that knowledge is the power, and that when we have 
a sufficient knowledge of the forces we are using our products will 
always be perfect. The trained housekeeper will not say, "I had 
good luck today," but, "I was successful because I knew just 
what I was trying to do and how to do it. " Harriet Howell. 



RULES CONCERNING GRADUATE DEGREES. 

1. The degree of Master of Science will be conferred in course 
upon graduates of the College who have received eighteen credits 
in an approved graduate course, each credit being equivalent to a 
full study pursued for three months. 

2. Courses will be approved which are in line with any one of 
the regular undergraduate courses, and includes at least six 
credits in the biological or the physical sciences, or mathematics, 
and at least six credits in technical or industrial branches. 

3. The principal line of study shall be designated as the major, 
and another line as the minor study. As nearly as may be, one- 
third of the time is to be given to the minor and two- thirds to 
the major study; including in the latter such scientific, mathe- 
matical or technical branches as contribute directly to it. The 
minor study must fill a logical place in the scheme so that the 
work as a whole may possess unity. 

4. Applications for graduate study shall be passed upon by the 
committee on graduate courses and referred by them to the Fac- 
ulty for action. If approved by the Faculty, the candidate shall 
obtain an assignment at the beginning of each term for the studies 
intended to be pursued during the ensuing term. At the close of 
each term, examinations shall be given in all branches, and the 
candidate shall be reported as "passed" or "not passed. " 

5. Applications for entrance upon graduate study and for 
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changes in major or minor subjects must be presented to the com- 
mittee on graduate courses within the first week of a College term. 

6. Non-resident candidates will be required to send to the pro- 
fessors in charge of the departments of their major and minor sub- 
jects a full and complete report at the middle and end of each 
term, of the work accomplished within that period. Failure to 
comply with this requirement will cause the candidate to be 
dropped from the roll of graduate students, to be reinstated only 
upon approval of the Faculty. At the end of each term, at the 
option of the instructors, and at a time and place to be designated 
by them, an examination may be given to non-resident candidates 
in the major and minor subjects. 

7. Upon the completion of the required work, and by the 15th 
day of May of the year in which the degree is desired, each candi- 
date shall present to the committee on graduate courses, type- 
written and in duplicate, a satisfactory thesis involving original 
work along the line of his major subject. Thereupon a special ex- 
amining committee of three shall be appointed from the Faculty, 
of whom one member shall represent the major subject, and an 
other the minor, who shall examine the candidate orally on the 
subject-matter of his thesis, and report the result of such exam- 
ination to the Faculty. Upon receipt of the report of this com- 
mittee, the Faculty will take action concerning the recommenda- 
tion of the candidate for the degree. 

8. The subject of the thesis must be presented to the com- 
mittee on graduate courses for approval by the first day of Janu- 
ary preceding the Commencement at which the degree is desired. 



The United States civil service commissioner announces that 
on November 23 an examination will be held, in any city where 
postal free delivery has been established, for the position of clerk 
and assistant in the bureau of plant industry. This position will 
pay a salary of $1000 per year. On October 22 examinations will 
likewise be held for the position of assistant in the bureau of ani- 
mal industry, dairy division, and an assistant in the bureau dt 
plant industry, division of pomology. The former position will 
pay a salary of $1200; the salary of the latter is not stated in the 
official announcement. Persons who desire to compete should at 
once apply to the U. P. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C, for applicant forms Nos. 304 and 375. 
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FALL-TERfl PROGRAM, SHOWINQ INSTRUCTOR, 



Instructor. 



Walters. 



Brans. 
Brown. 



Brown, R. H 

Harris 

Hutto 

Willard 3 .... 
Weida 



Cottrell 3 .... 
Shoesmith 3 . 
Popenoe s . . . 

Norton* 

Remick 



Anderson. . 

Goodell 

Roberts 3 ... 
McKeever . 
Berry 



R«PP 

Hartman 

Hamilton.... 

Clure 

McOormick. 



Sawdon. 
House... 
Wabnitz 
Oasser. . . 
Otis 8 .... 



Mclntyre. 
Pritner.... 
Agnew — 

Mayo 3 

Kinsley 3 . , 



Howell 

Jones 

Pincomb . . . 
RickmanV. 

McFarland. 



Rice 

Holroyd.. 
Dickens 3 . 
Clemons.. 
Mather. . . 



Dean .... 
Spilman. 
Mudge. . . 
Ritchie . 



First Hour. 
(9:05 to 9:50) 



Proj. Draw.... 19 



Drawing. 



.30 



Second Hour. 
(9:55 to 10:40) 



Des. Geom 15 



Singing, Notation, Band, Orchestra . 



Third Hour. 
(10:45 to 11:30) 



Proj. Draw.... 39 



Obj.Draw 8 



Fourth Hour. 
(11:35 to 12:20) 



Obj. Draw 11 



Orchestral Instruments 

Piano, 36 hours per week 

Piano, 6 hours per week 

Ag. Chem 15 l 

Chem. I... 



.40 



Farmers' Institutes 

Zoology 25 



Chem. 1 44 



Chem.« . 
Chem. I. 



.16 



Entomology ...28 
Entomology.... 1 
Anal. Geom. ...27 

Algebral 43 

Ind. History... 22 

Botany 46 

German 9 

Themes 84 

Readings 1 43 

Elect. Mag.... 6 

El. Physics 58 

Oratory 1 88 



Algebra HI. 
Wood-work. 



.44 



Geometry H. .16 

Algebra H 47 

Ind. History.... 30 



Hist, of Ed.... 17 
Themes 87 

Readings 1 84 



El. Physics.... 53 
Oratory 1 24 



Geometry I . 
Wood-work. 



.23 
.44 



Algebra H 42 

Geometry I 39 

Gen. History... 40 

Botany 37 

Readings II.... 33 
Rhetoric 56 

Composition... 43 

Physics I 19 

Algebra H 40 

Oratory IV .... 15 
Mech. Mat 5 



Machine Work, Mondays 20; Apprentices 10. 



Wood-work.... 44 



Geometry II.... 24 

Algebra 1 41 

Gen. History... 39 

Botany 44 

Readings II 30 

Rhetoric 64 

Composition. . . .31 

Physics 1 33 

Physics 1 . 9 

Oratory IV 19 

Eng. Design 4 



Algebra III . 
Wood-work 



..38 
.44 



Farmers' Institutes. 



I 



Anatomy 14 

Physiology 10 



Sewing I. ... 20 



Printing 7 

Arithmetic A .59 

Composition... 48 
Arithmetic B.. 22 
Horticulture. ..51 



U. S. History.. 28 



Readings 1 33 



Chem. Cook... 19 | 

Cook. Short Course 9 



FarmHyg. ... 12 
Bacteriology ..16 



Sewing II. 
Sewing II. 



.90 

.13 



Short-course Sewing I 



Physiology ....45 
Bacteriology . . 19 

Sewing m 8 

Sewing 1 19 



Printing 9 

Bookkeeping ..38 

Composition. . . 44 

Algebral 29 

Horticulture ..45 



U.S. History. 38 
Algebral 33 



Grammar B ...21 
U.S. History .28 



Printing 15 

Bookkeeping.. 51 

Grammar A.... 34 
Grammar B 43 



Physiology 49 

Sewing IH 10 

Sewing-1 20 

29 



Algebra I. 



Bookkeeping. ..51 

Grammar A 27 

Arithmetic B... 41 



Bookkeeping. .46 



1 First half-term. 

2 Second half-term. 

■ Experiment Station and Farmers' Institute work. 
4 Three apprentices ten hours a dav. 
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Fifth Hour. 
(1:30 to 2:30) 


Sixth Hour. 
2:35 to 3:35) 


Seventh Hour. 
(3:50 to 4:50) 


Eighth Hour. 
( 4:55 to 5:55 ) 


Geometrical Drawing . . . 







































































• 








Oratory iii 15 | 








Engineering Laboratory Tu. & Th., 4 


Shop Lectures Wednesdays, 19 


Wood-work Tu. & Th., 19; W. &P., 26 




Machine Work Tu. & Th., 21; W. AF.,33 








Domestic Science I, W. & F., 27.... Therapeutic Cookery, Tu. & Th., 19 1 Hygiene... 7:50 S.,90 
Cook. Short Course ai I -... 






Bacteriology Laboratory T. 8, W. 9, F. 8 

Dressmaking 10 


Bacteriology Laboratory Tuesdays, 9 






Sewing IV Tu. & Th., is 




Printing 13 






/ 


Writ. & Spell 13 | 










Horticulture Tu. &Th..28 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Professor Mayo has moved into the Huse property, on Houston 
-street. 

Ed. Webster has moved into the Professor Lee residence, on 
•College Hill. 

The Riley County Educational Association met at Randolph 
last Saturday. 

Messrs. E. W. Curtis and J. W. Morris, of Garnett, visited 
College on Friday, looking over the plans of the dairy school. 

The late gardens planted after the drought are furnishing veg- 
etables, out of season, for the cooking classes, and also some for 
•market. 

The following regarding the Fort Hays lands will be welcome 
news: "Washington, D.C., October 19, 1901. — Decision in favor 
of State. Entries all cancelled. " 

R. J. Beachum, Manhattan, has donated to the College a pen of 
Black Menorcas. These hens lay eggs nearly as large as those of 
ducks. The eggs have a beautiful pearl shell. 

At the meeting of the Manhattan school board last Tuesday 
evening a committee was appointed to investigate the advisability 
of securing separate rooms for the colored children. 

The concert given by the Schumann Concert Company, in the 
College chapel Wednesday night, under the auspices of the Col- 
lege lecture- course committee, was well patronized. 

The reading-room in St. Paul's parish house, 611 Poyntz Ave- 
nue, is open every Wednesday evening from 7:30 to 9:30. Stu- 
dents and officers of the College are invited to use the magazines 
on file there. 

On Monday, October 14, at Athletic Park, a crowd of about two 
hundred fifty people saw the Agricultural College football team 
defeat the College of Emporia eleven, by a score of 11 to 0, in a 
finely contested game, our boys making one touchdown in each 
half. 

Thirty-nine young men are engaged this term in industrial 
work in the Horticultural Department. Conflicting class work 
makes a special Monday squad necessary. The gardens, vine- 
yards, orchards, forcing houses and forest plantations furnish an 
abundance and variety of work. 
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The pay-roll for September of the College officers amounted to 
$3827.07; that for the Station officers to $647.50; that of the em- 
ployees to $1243.49, and that of the students to $357.98. The 
total was $6076.04. 

The Smiths, Manhattan, have donated to the College a pen of 
Buff Plymouth Rocks. The cock heading this pen has twice been 
a winner of first prizes at the State Poultry Show, both times in 
strong competition. 

Assistant G. O. Greene, of the Horticultural Department, deliv- 
ered an address on "Orchard Treatment" before an institute at 
Junction City Saturday, October 5. The address was published 
in the Junction City papers. 

President Nichols was absent from College week before last on 
account of a tour of inspection to the different colleges of the 
State, by the State Board of Education, of which the President of 
the Agricultural College is an ex- officio member. 

The Horticultural Department is co operating with the division 
of pomology, department of agriculture, in a test of the keeping 
qualities of the different varieties of apples. The fruit is stored 
by the Armour Packing Company, of Kansas City. 

Charles Sutton, Russell, Kan., has donated to the College the 
choice yearling Berkshire boar King Blossom second. This pig is 
a grandson of the great prize winner Golden King and his grand- « 
mother was a full sister to the undefeated Victor third. 

Professor McFarland and wife, Professor McCormick and wife, 
Professors Remick, Hartman and Weber, and Misses Evans, 
Howell and Mclntyre and Mrs. Weida formed a jolly party of Col- 
lege people who drove to Port Riley Monday, October 14. 

Professor A. S. Hitchcock, formerly professor of botany in this 
College, visited here last Wednesday forenoon. He was making 
arrangements to move his family to Washington, D. C, where he 
is employed as an expert in the department of agriculture. 

The phyllocactus in the south greenhouse was on exhibition 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. The number and perfection 
of the blossoms have seldom been equalled. Two of the younger 
plants were in bloom at the same time and were used in the stage 
decorations Wednesday evening. 

This year, for the first time, a course in the physics of agricul- 
ture will be given as an elective for seniors in the Agriculture 
course.' The course is based on King's text- book and will be 
given by Professor Hartman. Already a number have mani- 
fested an intention of taking the work. 

The College team, under Wade Moore's coaching, defeated the 
strong Lindsborg team Monday, by a score of twelve to five, both 
of our touchdowns being made by Moore, one in the first half 
after about ten minutes of play and the other just before the end 
of the last half, Moore kicking both goals. 
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The contractor and subcontractors of the new Physical- Science 
building are straining every nerve to advance the work before 
cold weather sets in. There are about thirty men at work on the 
walls, ten are working in the rock quarries, a dozen or more are 
teaming, and ten are working at carpenter work. 

The city is building a handsome brick walk along the east side 
of Ninth street, from the Park Place dormitories to Leavenworth 
street. We hear that it is intended to extend this sidewalk for 
four or five blocks on either side before next Commencement. 
Let the good work go on; these walks are badly needed. 

The following members of ^the Faculty are taking their turn at 
the morning exercises in chapel: President Nichols, Mrs. Calvin, 
Professors Clure, Goodell, Hartman, McFarland, McKeever, 
Mayo, Remick, Walters, and Weida. The Faculty members attend 
these exercises in a body, and most of them are as regular at 
morning exercises as they are in their class-room work. 

The specific awards made by the Pan American Exposition for 
fruit exhibited by the Horticultural Department of this College 
were for fruit exhibit, exhibit of grapes, and exhibit of plums. 
This fruit was also included in the display made by the State 
Horticultural Society, which received the Wilder silver medal, the 
highest honor bestowed by the American Pomological Society. 
Not so bad for Kansas in a poor year. 

Miss Hetty Grace Evans, the newly elected assistant in Indus- 
trial Art, is a graduate of the high school of Barry, 111., and of the 
Illinois State Normal School, at Normal, of the same state. She 
has also attended the Massachusetts Normal Art School in Bos- 
ton, where she completed the four years' course in three years. 
Miss Evans comes to us well recommended and brings with her 
the experience of eight years of successful common-school work 
at Webster Groves and Jennings, suburban districts of St. Louis. 

It seems at tki& writing that the excursion of the agricultural 
classes to Kansas City next Friday to see the American Cattle 
Show will be a grand success. The extra train will start here 
early on Friday morning and return late on Saturday evening. 
The fare will be $2.50 per person. The fair managers have of- 
fered free tickets to all College people and reduced rates have 
been obtained from a number of hotels, so that the expenses will 
not be great. Over a hundred students have already bought 
their tickets and another hundred will probably do so before 
Thursday evening. 

The work in the Military Department is progressing with 
greater interest than ever before. The new cadets have learned 
to 'hep and to take the "position of a soldier, " and in a few 
days they will receive the long looked for guns. The material 
that will make up the officers and "non corns " is superior to that 
of years past, and the aptitude shown by the first-year cadets for 
military work gives great promise for next year. A signal squad 
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will soon be organized and later in the term instruction will be 
given in artillery and hospital practice. There will be a change 
in the chevrons worn this year, and as but few will wear uniforms 
furnished by the College the battalion will present a very neat 
showing. As the battalion organization is not yet complete, the 
names of the new officers will be given later. 

Mr. Ed. H. Webster, head butter maker of the Continental 
Creamery Company, Topeka. Kan., has resigned his position to 
become instructor in butter making aud cheese making at the 
Kansas dairy school. He will also be on the experimental force 
and conduct experiments in hotter making and cheese making 
throughout the year. Mr. Webster is a graduate of both the 
Kansas and Iowa Agricultuml Colleges. He also took postgradu- 
ate work in dairying at both institutions. After working with 
the Meriden Creamery Company for a year and a half he took 
special studies under Prof. G. L. McKay, at Ames, Iowa On ac- 
count of his proficiency he was made assistant in dairying at 
Iowa Agricultural College. Out of eight hundred twenty- nine 
packages of butter entered in competition at the National Butter- 
makers ' Convention at St. Paul last winter, Mr. Webster's butter 
was that receiving the higest score. Mr. Webster, on June 1, be- 
came connected with the Continental Creamery Company, of To- 
peka, at which place he has had charge of making more than 
twenty-five thousand pounds of butter daily. This training in- 
sures that every student taking dairying at the Kansas Agricul 
tural College will receive the best scientific and practical training 
available, and will greatly strengthen the agricultural work. 

At the September meeting of the Board of Regents of the Agri- 
cultural College a committee consisting of Regent Stewart, Pres- 
ident Nichols and Professor Otis was appointed to arrange for 
running the College creamery through the entire year, which 
heretofore has been running only the three months of the dairy 
school. The Continental Creamery Company, which has a skim- 
ming station located at Manhattan, has kindly consented to aban- 
don this territory and give it to the College. The latter expects 
to start operations the first of November. This enlargement will 
materially increase the efficiency of the dairy school. An ex- 
pert butter maker and cheese maker will be hired who, in addi- 
tion to looking after the regular creamery work, will give consid- 
erable time to original investigations and experimental work in 
butter making and cheese making. Apprentices to the number 
of twenty will be allowed to enter at the beginning of each 
quarter. Last spring all the short-course dairy students who 
could be recommended had secured good positions two weeks be- 
fore the close of the school. Since then a large number of re- 
quests have been received for butter makers, cheese makers, and 
skimming-station operators, but on account of the scarcity of men 
very few of these positions could be filled from the College. The 
new arrangement will enable a much larger number to reap the 
benefits offered by the College and at the same time enable the 
College to better meet the demands made upon it for trained men. 
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ALUMNI AND FORriER STUDENTS. 

We regret to record the death of A.'W. Parrack, of the class of 
1900. 

R. T. Nichols, '99, is attending the medical college of North- 
western University this year. 

L. B. Jolley, '01, has entered the Chicago Homoeopathic Medical 
University. His address is 394 Hermitage Avenue. 

Cornelia Weeks, second-year student 1897, has entered Teach- 
ers' College, New York City, to prepare herself to teach domestic 
science. 

Mr. O. E. Noble, '97, and Miss Bessie Lock, '98, were married 
at the home of the bride in Riley, Kan. , October 2. They will make 
their home in Hobart, Okla. — Herald. 

E B. Patten, '98, has returned from California, and spent » 
few days visiting friends at the College. He is going into the 
milling and grain business with his uncle, at Carthage, S. D. 

F. O. Popenoe [second-year student '81], formerly owner of the 
Topeka Capital, who is mining in the mountains of Costa Rica, 
has been appointed by the president of that country to go to 
Paris to negotiate a loan. — Lyndon Remark. 

W. J. Lightfoot, '81, is now in the employ of the government, as 
examiner of surveys. His position brings him a good salary, but 
it keeps him in the field nine months of the year. His wife, Grace 
Strong Lightfoot, with their two children, is living in Denver, at 
4557 Twenty-seventh avenue. 

J. G. Haney,"99, agricultural agent of the Chihuahua & Pacific 
railway, expects to visit us about the first of January. He says : 
"I have had a very busy and interesting summer, but would not 
care to begin it over again immediately. The season has not 
been very favorable, but more so than the Mexican." 

Lieut. Geo. R. Crawford [fourth-year student '97] has received 
orders to proceed to Fort Leavenworth for temporary duty, and 
when that is finished he will go to Porto Rico and be assigned by 
the commanding officer of the Eleventh Infantry to either E, F, G- 
or H company. He left for Leavenworth Tuesday.— Mercury. 

On Wednesday morning, October 23, at 9:30 o'clock, a happy 
wedding took place at the home of the bride, uniting in marriage 
Miss Rogene Amira Scott, of Burlington, Kan., and Emil Carl 
Pfuetze [ 90], of our city. The bride has for the past two years 
been a teacher of German and French in the Salina Weslyan Uni- 
versity. The groom is one of our most prominent business men. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pfuetze will be at home to their friends after No- 
vember 1, at No. 397 Leavenworth street. They have the con- 
gratulations and best wishes of their many friends.— Nationalist.. 
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W. L. Hall, '98, is the author of'.Parmers' Bulletin No. 134, 
"Tree Planting on Rural School Grounds." It deals with the- 
present condition and needs of rural school grounds and indicates 
methods for their improvement. It also suggests important 
lines of study for the teacher and the school in connection with 
trees and forests. It should be a valuable bulletin. 

Dr. T. M. Robertson, '97, a successful dentist of Coffeyville;. 
Kan., was married to Miss Tammah Frances Stage at the home of 
the bride in Sibley, Iowa, September 23, 1901. After visiting 
with relatives in Manhattan for a few days, Dr. and Mrs. Robert- 
son left for Coffeyville, where they will be at home to their many 
friends at 205 West Seventh street after October 15. — Herald. 

Ed. H. Webster, '96, who has been winning success in the sev- 
eral lines of dairying, as assistant in dairying at the Iowa State 
Agricultural College, and as butter maker for the Continental 
Creamery Company, has been secured as instructor in dairying" 
here. He will add materially to the efficiency of this line of in- 
struction, and with Mrs. Webster (Eleanor Pryhofer, '95) will be 
warmly welcomed in College circles. 

M. A. Carleton, '87, is the author of Farmers' Bulletin No. 139, 
on"Emmer: A Grain for the Semiarid Regions." Mr. Carleton 
regards emmer as a very promising plant for many parts of the 
West for the production of feed. He also thinks it may be advan- 
tageously used in wheat breeding, emmer being verv* resistant to 
rust and drough , of hi.'h gluten content, and possessing other 
qualities which may with advantage be impressed upon wheat. 

W. O. Peterson ['97] writes from Randolph: "I have some 
'drought corn' that is well-nigh a record breaker. There are 
twelve acres of low bottom (formerly timber land) that is yielding 
about sixty-five bushels an acre, stalks ten to fifteen feet, bearing 
extraordinary large, well-filled ears. The corn was planted the 
first week in May and is declared to be a wonder in these parts. 
With such a corn yield in such a dry year, I haven't the slightest 
desire to leave Kansas." — Mail and Breeze. 

Prof. K. C. Davis, of Kansas, has been elected to the chair of 
horticulture and botany in West Virginia University, located at 
Morgantown. Professor Davis is a son of the late Congressman 
John Davis, of Junction City, Kan. He is a graduate of Kansas 
State Agricultural College at Manhattan, class of '91. A few 
years later he graduated from Cornell University, and since then 
has been instructor in botany in the Minnesota State Normal 
School. Professor Davis' wife was a well-known Kansas girl, 
Miss Fannie Waugh, daughter of Dr. Waugh, for years of Mc- 
Pherson and latter of Manhattan. Professor and Mrs. Davis 
were classmates at Manhattan. Mrs. Davis' brother, Frank A. 
Waugh, also of the same class, has been for several years pro- 
fessor of horticulture in the University of Vermont.— Special from 
Morgantoivn, October 6. 



KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

DAIRY SCHOOL 

JflNUHRY 6 TO MHRCH 25, 1902 



§lass I^oom U/orl(. 



Principle* of Agriculture. Cheese Making. 

Dairy Bookkeeping. Breeds and Breeding. 

Dairying. Judging Dairy Cattle. 

Testing Milk and its Products. Bacteriology. 

Private Butter Making. Diseases of Dairy Animals. 

Creamery Butter Making. Boilers and Engines. 



<?r^amery ai)d Dairy practice U/orl(. 

Agricultural Hill is fitted up with comaioliu* and well-lighted 
laboratory rooms. Ten thousand dollars ($10,000) has been spent 
in equipment, including latent improved machinery. The practice 
work comes fr>m four to five hours every afternoon and includes 
receiving and sampling of miik, firing bjilers running engines, 
the handling of separators, ripening of cream, churning, saltin* , 
working, packing and shipping of butter, the testing of milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese, the manufacture and curino-°of cheese, 
scoring butter and cheese. 



Jl?e Jud^li)^ 501700!. 



Dairy cattle will be judged from March 3 to March 8. Four 
distinct dairy breeds (Guernseys, Jerseys, Holstein-Priesians and 
Ayrshires) and two dual purpose breeds (Red Polled and Polled 
Durham) grade Guernseys and common cows will be used for 
judging purposes. Dairymen of the State will be especially in- 
vited for this week. Programs consisting of the best talent in the 
btate will be given in the evening. 



Any young man interested in dairying who cannot take 
a regular College course should not fail to attend the 
short course at the Kansas State Agricultural College 
dairy school next winter. For further particulars address, 

PRE8. E. R. NICHOLS, - MANHATTAN, KAN. 
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KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS. 



FARMERS' SHORT COURSE. 

January 7 to March 28, 1902. 



The Short Course is designed for those farmers and farmers' boys who cannot 
spare the time or the money to take our regular four-year course. The time re- 
quired for the Farmers' Short Course is two winters, twelve weeks each, com- 
ing at a time of year when men on farms can best leave their work. Instruction 
is given in crop production, feeding and breeding, orcharding, gardening, and farm 
shop work. Diseases of farm animals, the study of bacteria and insects, botany, 
chemistry and physics are treated from a strictly practical standpoint. The aim 
of the course is to give instruction which will enable the student to grow larger 
and better crops, increase the fertility of the soil while taking paying crops from 
it, secure cheaper and greater gains in feeding, maintain the health of the ani- 
mals on the farm, improve the quality of all the products of the farm, and market 
them to the best advantage. 

SUCH A TRAINING PAYS. 

Putting his knowledge of crop production and botany together, one of our 
students, by a simple method of crossing, has increased his yield of corn ten 
bushels per acre. Wheat experiments conducted at this College for eighteen 
years show that proper preparation before seeding increases the yield forty per 
cent. Steers fed the ordinary ration fatten in from five to seven months; on a 
balanced ration they are ready for market in from 80 to 100 days, and a feeder 
who knows how can produce a balanced ration as cheaply as the ordinary one. 
The College purchased half of a farmer's herd of hogs, taking a fair average of 
I he lot. We fattened these hogs in fifty days, while the farmer, doing the best he 
' ould, marketed his in 110 days. We spent less for feed and had risk from dis- 
ease for less than half the time. By feeding alfalfa hay with grain to fattening 
logs the College secured 868 pounds of pork per ton of hay fed. It pays to know 
-•hat type of animal gives best results for feed consumed. In 1898 a scrub cow 
of the dairy type gave the College milk worth $40.37 above cost of the feed, while 
• nother scrub not of the dairy type yielded milk during the year worth $6.25 less 
than her feed. Steers of the beef type required one-half the feed consumed by 
steers not having a beef form to make a pound of gain. Come and study animal 
'orm as an index to feeding qualities. On many farms in a single year the cost 
of taking this course could be saved by the knowledge gained in our carpenter 
and blacksmith shops. Inoculation is an almost sure preventive of blackleg. 
Students taking the Farmers' Short Course perform the work of inoculation in 
the College feed lots. 







STOCK JUDGING. 

The special feature of the short-course work this year will be stock judging. 
The College owns good representatives of ten breeds of cattle— Aberdeen-Angus, 
Galloway, Hereford, and Short-horn, representing the beef breeds; Ayrshire, 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Holstein-Friesian, representing the dairy breeds; and the 
Polled Durham and Bed Polled, representing the dual-purpose breeds. 

Twenty-five Kansas breeders have donated pure-bred pigs to the College, each 
breeder sending what he considered a model animal, and it will be a rare oppor- 
tunity to study the ideals of these successful men. Four breeds are represented. 

A number of breeds of poultry are represented on the College farm, and Man- 
hattan fanciers will loan the College all the birds needed for thorough work in 
scoring. 

The College has secured the loan of some of the best horses in the state for 
use in the work of judging horses. 

The instructors and dates are as follows : 

Poultry, February 17-22, C. H. Rhodes, Topeka. 

Beef Cattle, February 24-March 1, John Gosling, Kansas City. 

Dairy Cattle, March 3-8, T. A. Borman, Topeka. 

Swine, March 10-15, Geo. W. Berry, Berryton. 

Horses, March 17-22, J. W. Robison, El Dorado. 

The special instructors in this judging work are among the most successful in 
their lines of work in the state as a brief statement of their work will show : 

C. H. Rhodes will act as judge this season at leading poultry exhibitions in 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, and for the fourth time 
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as judge for the Kansas State Poultry Association. He has successfully bred 
nine varieties of chickens. 

John Gosling has been a judge of beef cattle at state and other large fairs in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Texas, and at 
Chicago and Kansas City fat-stock shows. The Breeder's Gazette says that he 
is a judge among judges, and that few men can set forth their views with such 
force and clearness. 

T. A. Borman started in Dickinson county with a common herd, and, through 
his knowledge of what a dairy cow should be, bred his herd up until he secured 
an average of eighty- one dollars per cow a year selling milk to a creamery. He 
is editor of the Dairy Age, and assistant manager of a creamery that makes two 
million dollars' worth of butter a year. 

Geo. W. Berry is a breeder of both Berkshire and Poland-China hogs. He 
originated the prize-winning Silver Tip strain of Berkshires; has exhibited at 
leading fairs, and sold hogs in twelve states and territories and in seventy-five 
counties in Kansas. He has acted as judge at state fairs in Kansas, Texas, and 
Oklahoma, and at Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, Dallas, and other large 
shows, and conducted score-card practice for the Kansas Swine Breeders' Asso- 
ciation. 

J. W. Robison has the largest herd of Percheron horses in the state, and also 
breeds standard trotting-horses. He recently spent the summer in the great 
horse-breeding sections of France and made a choice importation of Percherons. 
Besides his extensive horse interests, Mr. Robison owns and manages farms ag- 
gregating 16,000 acres. His corn-fields cover 1200 acres, his alfalfa fields 1000 
acres, and other crops in proportion. He has twelve large orchards, 1500 cattle, 
and hundreds of hogs. 

The Short Course this year offers the student a close acquaintance with 

the College force of teachers and with some of the most successful Kansas 

breeders. 

ADMISSION. 

Persons at least eighteen years of age and of good moral character are ad- 
mitted to these courses as follows : 

Persons between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one will be admitted upon 
presentation of common- school diploma, grammar-6chool certificate, teacher's 
certificate, or high-school diploma, or upon passing an examination in the fol- 
lowing subjects: Reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
physiology, and United States history. Persons over twenty- one will be admitted 
without examination, but should have sufficient education to enable them to un- 
derstand the simple text-books used and to handle readily problems in common 
and decimal fractions and percentage. They will be required to attend strictly 
and constantly to their duties, or leave. They have the same free use of the Col- 
lege library that other students have. Owing to the peculiar nature of the work 
and to the slight degree of preparation which it assumes, students are re- 
quired to be present at the very beginning of the course, and those 
applying later will not he admitted. 

The short courses are in no sense equivalent to the long courses, and no one 
should take a short course who can take a whole or even a part of one of the 
long courses. All of the common-school branches are taught each term ; all of 
the first-year subjects, except elementary botany, which is not taught during the 
winter term, and nearly all of the second-year studies, are taught each term ; so 
that it is possible for one to get nearly all subjects of the first two years by at- 
tending during the winter terms only. 
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EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free; board and rooms can be secured for |2.50 and upward 
per week; lunches may be had at the College dining-room at cost; laundry costs 
about fifty cents per week. Incidental expenses may be high or low, as the indi- 
vidual determines. The total of all expenses for the entire time, exclusive of 
railroad fare in coming and returning, need not exceed forty dollars. Students 
in the short course cannot expect to earn any part of their expenses while at the 
College, as every hour will be needed for class work, practice work, or study. 
Any bright, earnest young man can save during the summer sufficient money to 
take a winter's term here. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

First Year (Winter Term, Twelvo Weeks). 

Feeds and Feeding 5 hrs. per wk. 

Horticulture, Entomology 5 

Crop Production, Bookkeeping 5 

Diseases of Farm Animals, Bacteriology 5 

Breeds and Breeding 5 

Blacksmithing, Repairing 10 " " 

Science Lectures 1 " " 

Second Year (Winter Term, Twelve Weeks). 

In the second year the course divides, and the student can take either the 
course in agriculture or the couse in horticulture, as he desires. 
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AGRICULTURE. Hrs. per wk. 

Orchard Treatment, Pomology 5 

Dairying, Farm Architecture 5 

Botany 5 

Physics and Chemistry 5 

Shops, Farm Carpentry, etc 10 

Farm Practice 5 

Science Lectures 1 



HORTICULTURE. 



and 



Vegetable - gardening 

fruit Culture 

Orchard Treatment, Pomology 

Diseases and Insects 

Physics and Chemistry 

Shop, Farm Carpentry, etc . . . 

Horticultural Practice 

Science Lectures 



Hrs. per wk 
Small- 



10 
5 
1 



OUTLINE OF STUDIES. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Feeds and Feeding. The properties of feed stuffs, and their combination 
to secure good returns at least cost with products having the desired qualities ; 
effect of foods on quality of products; construction of farm buildings and ap- 
pliances to secure best returns from feed and for saving labor; a study of the 
feeding on the College farm. Text-book, Henry's "Feeds and Feeding." 
Lectures. 

Horticulture. General principles underlying plant growth ; structure and 
functions of the various parts of the plants; nutrition, formation of seed, etc.; 
propagation by seedage, cuttage, graftage, and layerage; environment, including 
the effects of temperature, light, food and water-supply; possibilities of im- 
provement by cultivation, training, and selection. Text-book, Goff 's "Principles 
of Plant Culture." 

Breeds and Breeding. Characteristics of the breeds of live stock and 
their adaptability to Kansas conditions ; principles of breeding ; form as an index 
of qualities; selection and judging of horses, beef and dairy cattle, swine, and 
poultry. 

Entomology. Nature, time and extent of the injuries from insect life, and 
a knowledge of the remedies, when and how to apply them. Structure of a 
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number of insect types; study of the beneficial insects, and the more injurious 
forms attacking farm, orchard and garden crops. Use of preventives and in- 
secticides. * 

Crop Production. A study of the soil, the plant, and crop growing, in- 
cluding the management of the soil for maintaining and increasing its produc- 
tivity, the improvement of worn out soils, conservation of moisture and the 
preparation of the soil, selection of the seed, method of planting, treatment after 
planting and harvesting of Kansas field crops to secure best returns at least cost. 
Text-book, Bailey's "Principles of Agriculture." Lectures. 

Bookkeeping. The principles are mastered through their practical appli- 
cation to forms adapted to farm affairs. Each student keeps a regular set of 
books, in which accuracy and neatness are not less important than a correct under- 
standing of principles. A set of books is developed which would be practical 
for every farmer, accounts being kept with various departments of his business 
— fields, granaries, garners, orchards, hogs, cattle, milch cows, etc. 

Diseases of Farm Animals. The common ailments of farm animals are 
discussed, their causes and symptoms explained, and preventives and remedies 
suggested. Inoculation against blackleg will be performed by the student in tnis 
course. 

Bacteriology. Characteristics of bacteria ; their relation to health and dis- 
ease of man and animals, to soil fertility, and to quality of dairy products; pnn- 
ciples and methods of disinfection. 
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Blacksmithing. Forging and welding, construction of singletree clips, 
wagon ironing, clevises, horseshoes, sharpening and tempering plows and tools, 
general repair work. Advanced work is also offered in the care and management 
of boilers and engines. If the student desires, he can make a forge and set of 
blacksmith tools to take home with him, paying only for the iron used. 

Science Lectures. Lectures will be given in both the first and second 
years of the course by the instructors on subjects of most interest to the students 
in this course. 

SECOND YE Alt — Agriculture Course. 

Dairying*. Milk: its secretion, nature, and composition ; causes and condi- 
tions influencing the quality and quantity of milk; handling of milk for the 
market and for butter- making, including milking, straining, aerating, cooling, 
preserving, and shipping; creaming of milk by gravity methods and by the sepa- 
rator; cream ripening and churning; washing, salting, working, packing and 
marketing butter. Text-book, Wing's "Milk and its Products." 

Farm Architecture. Each student will be required to prepare plans, ele- 
vations, sections, detailed drawings and specifications of a sanitary farm barn, 
with outbuildings. 

Orchard Treatment and Pomology. Same as in horticulture course. 

Botany. The laws of plant growth which have a direct bearing upon the 
raising of grasses, grains, clovers, forage-plants, and weeds ; a study of the com- 
mon fungi that affect cultivated plants; seed testing; practical methods of farm 
seed breeding. 

Physics. A consideration of the principles of physics which underlie farm 
operations, farm mechanics, control of soil moisture, physical laws of tillage, 
meteorology. A knowledge of the law of physics enables the farmer to store 
moisture and to reduce loss of water from the soil by evaporation. Itj is the 
practical application of these laws that will solve our drought problem. 

Chemistry. The relation of soils to earth, air, and water, formation and 
characteristics of different kinds of soils, soil enrichment and improvement, the 
chemistry of feeds and of animal products. 

Farm Carpentry. Elementary woodwork in joinery and construction, fol- 
lowed by general woodwork and carpentry, care and use of farm machinery, the 
building of frame structures, such as stables, piggeries, poultry- houses, ice- 
houses, and farm creameries, will be given both by lectures and by practical work. 

SECOND YEAR- Horticulture Course. 

Vegetable-gardening and Small-fruit Culture. The first half of 
the term is devoted to vegetable growing, consideration being given to the rais- 
ing of vegetables for home and market; locations, soils, fertilizers, tools, irriga- 
tion, etc., best suited for crops grown in kitchen- and market-gardens; the 
growing of extra-early or late crops, their special treatment, cultivation, and 
harvesting ; the means employed in the preservation of vegetables for future 
use; vegetables suited to Kansas conditions, methods of improvement, etc. 
Small-fruit culture occupies the second half of the term. The subject is treated 
in much the same manner as vegetable-gardening, taking up the cultivation of 
small fruits and the methods employed in their propagation, handling, and im- 
provement. Five hours per week. Lectures. 

Orchard Treatment and Pomology. This branch is devoted to the 
practical treatment of orchard work; location, soil, planting, pruning, cultiva- 
tion and fertility of the orchard ; a study of the use and value of windbreaks- 
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how best made, trees suitable for same in Kansas ; causes of plant variation and 
methods employed in the improvement of orchard fruits ; grape growing in the 
West, a study of the distinctive characteristics of varieties, their value for home 
and market use ; lists of varieties of fruits suitable for Kansas orchards ; a gen- 
eral treatment of planning the grounds, location of houses, barns, gardens, 
orchards, lawns, fields, etc. Five hours per week. Text-book, Bailey's " Prin- 
ciples of Fruit-growing." Lectures, with library references. 

Orchard* Diseases and Insects. The work of this branch is the in- 
vestigation of various orchard pests. Life- history and depredations of insects 
and fungous diseases attacking horticultural crops, together with means of com- 
bating them, preventives, and remedies; mechanical devices, spraying com- 
pounds and machinery, and methods employed in the warfare. 

Chemistry and Physics. In classes with the agriculture course. 
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EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free; board and rooms can be secured for |2.50 and upward 
per week; lunches may be had at the College dining-room at cost; laundry costs 
about fifty cents per week. Incidental expenses may be high or low, as the indi- 
vidual determines. The total of all expenses for the entire time, exclusive of 
railroad fare in coming and returning, need not exceed forty dollars. Students 
in the short course cannot expect to earn any part of their expenses while at the 
College, as every hour will be needed for class work, practice work, or study. 
Any bright, earnest young man can save during the summer sufficient money to 
take a winter's term here. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

First Year (Winter Term, Twelve Weeks). 

Feeds and Feeding 5 hrs. per wk. 

Horticulture, Entomology . 5 M " 

Crop Production, Bookkeeping 5 " " 

Diseases of Farm Animals, Bacteriology. 5 " " 

Breeds and Breeding 5 " " 

Blacksmithing, Repairing 10 " " 

Science Lectures 1 '« " 

Second Tear (Winter Term, Twelve Weeks). 

In the second year the course divides, and the student can take either the 
course in agriculture or the couse in horticulture, as he desires. 



AGRICULTURE. „!•. p« wk. 

Orchard Treatment, Pomology 5 

Dairying, Farm Architecture 5 

Botany 5 

Physics and Chemistry 5 

Shops, Farm Carpentry, etc 10 

Farm Practice 5 

Science Lectures 1 



HORTICULTURE. ^ ^ wk 

Vegetable -gardening and Small- 
fruit Culture 5 

Orchard Treatment, Pomology 5 

Diseases and Insects 5 

Physics and Chemistry 5 

Shop, Farm Carpentry, etc 10 

Horticultural Practice 5 

Science Lectures 1 



OUTLINE OF STUDIES. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Feeds and Feeding. The properties of feed stuffs, and their combination 
to secure good returns at least cost with products having the desired qualities ; 
effect of foods on quality of products; construction of farm buildings and ap- 
pliances to secure best returns from feed and for saving labor; a study of the 
feeding on the College farm. Text-book, Henry's "Feeds and Feeding." 
Lectures. 

Horticulture. General principles underlying plant growth; structure and 
functions of the various parts of the plants; nutrition, formation of seed, etc.; 
propagation by seedage, cuttage, graftage, and layerage; environment, including 
the effects of temperature, light, food and water-supply; possibilities of im- 
provement by cultivation, training, and selection. Text-book, Goff 's "Principle 
of Plant Culture." 

Breeds and Breeding. Characteristics of the breeds of live stock an I 
their adaptability to Kansas conditions ; principles of breeding ; form as an inde i 
of qualities; selection and judging of horses, beef and dairy cattle, swine, an i 
poultry. 

Entomology. Nature, time and extent of the injuries from insect life, an 1 
a knowledge of the remedies, when and how to apply them. Structure of a 




number of insect types; study of the beneficial insects, and the more injurious 
forms attacking farm, orchard and garden crops. Use of preventives and in- 
secticides. * 

Crop Production. A study of the soil, the plant, and crop growing, in- 
cluding the management of the soil for maintaining and increasing its Produc- 
tivity, the improvement of worn out soils, conservation of moisture and the 
preparation of the soil, selection of the seed, method of planting, treatment after 
planting and harvesting of Kansas field crops to secure best returns at least cost. 
Text-book, Bailey's "Principles of Agriculture." Lectures. 

Bookkeeping. The principles are mastered through their practical appli- 
cation to forms adapted to farm affairs. Each student keeps a regular set of 
books, in which accuracy and neatness are not less important than a correct under- 
standing of principles. A set of books is developed which would be practical 
for every farmer, accounts being kept with various departments of his business 
-fields, granaries, garners, orchards, hogs, cattle, milch cows, etc. 

Diseases of Farm Animals. The common ailments o"*™™^*™ 
discussed, their causes and symptoms explained, and preven £"»£ ™^ * 
suggested. Inoculation against blackleg will be performed by the student in this 
course. 

Bacteriology. Characteristics of bacteria ; their relation to health and I dis- 
ease of man and animals, to soil fertility, and to quality of dairy products, pnn- 
ciples and methods of disinfection. 
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Black smithing* Forging and welding, construction of singletree clips, 
wagon ironing, clevises, horseshoes, sharpening and tempering plows and tools, 
general repair work. Advanced work is also offered in the care and management 
of boilers and engines. If the student desires, he can make a forge and set of 
blacksmith tools to take home with him, paying only for the iron used. 

Science Lectures. Lectures will be given in both the first and second 
years of the course by the instructors on subjects of most interest to the students 
in this course. 

SECOND YEAR — Agriculture Course. 

Dairying. Milk: its secretion, nature, and composition ; causes and condi- 
tions influencing the quality and quantity of milk; handling of milk for the 
market and for butter-making, including milking, straining, aerating, cooling, 
preserving, and shipping; creaming of milk by gravity methods and by the sepa- 
rator; cream ripening and churning; washing, salting, working, packing and 
marketing butter. Text-book, Wing's "Milk and its Products." 

Farm Architecture. Each student will be required to prepare plans, ele- 
vations, sections, detailed drawings and specifications of a sanitary farm barn, 
with outbuildings. 

Orchard Treatment and Pomology. Same as in horticulture course. 

Botany. The laws of plant growth which have a direct bearing upon the 
raising of grasses, grains, clovers, forage-plants, and weeds ; a study of the com- 
mon fungi that affect cultivated plants; seed testing; practical methods of farm 
seed breeding. 

Physics. A consideration of the principles of physics which underlie farm 
operations, farm mechanics, control of soil moisture, physical laws of tillage, 
meteorology. A knowledge of the law of physics enables the farmer to store 
moisture and to reduce loss of water from the soil by evaporation. It; is the 
practical application of these laws that will solve our drought problem. 

Chemistry. The relation of soils to earth, air, and water, formation and 
characteristics of different kinds of soils, soil enrichment and improvement, the 
chemistry of feeds and of animal products. 

Farm Carpentry. Elementary woodwork in joinery and construction, fol- 
lowed by general woodwork and carpentry, care and use of farm machinery, the 
building of frame structures, such as stables, piggeries, poultry- houses, ice- 
houses, and farm creameries, will be given both by lectures and by practical work. 

SECOND TEAK- Horticulture Course. 

Vegetable-gardening and Small-fruit Culture. The first half of 
the term is devoted to vegetable growing, consideration being given to the rais- 
ing of vegetables for home and market: locations, soils, fertilizers, tools, irriga- 
tion, etc., best suited for crops grown in kitchen- and market-gardens; the 
growing of extra-early or late crops, their special treatment, cultivation, and 
harvesting; the means employed in the preservation of vegetables for futu/e 
use; vegetables suited to Kansas conditions, methods of improvement, etc. 
Small-fruit culture occupies the second half of the term. The subject is treated 
in much the same manner as vegetable-gardening, taking up the cultivation cf 
small fruits and the methods employed in their propagation, handling, and im- 
provement. Five hours per week. Lectures. 

Orchard Treatment and Pomology. This branch is devoted to the 
practical treatment of orchard work; location, soil, planting, pruning, cultiva- 
tion and fertility of the orchard ; a study of the use and value of windbreaks — 
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how best made, trees suitable for same in Kansas ; causes of plant variation and 
methods employed in the improvement of orchard fruits ; grape growing in the 
West, a study of the distinctive characteristics of varieties, their value for home 
and market use ; lists of varieties of fruits suitable for Kansas orchards ; a gen- 
eral treatment of planning the grounds, location of houses, barns, gardens, 
orchards, lawns, fields, etc. Five hours per week. Text-book, Bailey's " Prin- 
ciples of Fruit-growing." Lectures, with library references. 

Orchard* Diseases and Insects. The work of this branch is the in- 
vestigation of various orchard pests. Life- history and depredations of insects 
and fungous diseases attacking horticultural crops, together with means of com- 
bating them, preventives, and remedies; mechanical devices, spraying com- 
pounds and machinery, and methods employed in the warfare. 

Chemistry and Physics. In classes with the agriculture course. 
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THE DAIRY SCHOOL. 

January 7 to March 28, 1002. 



We have expended $25,000 for an agricultural building, $10,000 for dairy appa- 
ratus, and $5000 for a dairy herd and shelter, giving Kansas one of the best 
equipped dairy schools in the United States. The school will be held January 
7 to March 28, 1902, and thorough instruction will be given in milk production, 
creamery butter- making, factory cheese-making, and private dairying. 

Kansas offers ideal conditions for profitable dairying— mild climate, short 
winters, fertile soils, cheap feeds, and good markets. The mild winters neces- 
sitate cheap shelter only. Kansas butter can be delivered in good condition to 
our best Eastern markets for one and one-fourth cents per pound — a lower rate 
than that paid by many Eastern farmers situated within 100 miles of these 
markets. Kansas butter can be delivered to Rocky mountain markets for two 
cents per pound and to English markets for less than two cents per pound. A 
good market is opening in China and Japan. 

Dairying offers to Kansas farmers the advantages of monthly cash returns 
the year round, profitable employment for the entire year, and a good home 
market for the farmers' crops on the farm where they are produced. Butter 
brings more per pound than any other farm product, and Kansas farmers, many 
of whom live distant from the railroads, can condense tons of cheap, rough feed 
into pounds of high-priced, easily marketed butter. 

There are nearly 500 creameries, skimming stations and cheese factories in 
Kansas. The more milk each of these plants receives the less will be the cost of 
operation per 1000 pounds of milk received, and the higher can be the price per 
pound paid for butter-fat. To be most profitable to the farmers of the state, 
these plants must receive ten times their present supply of milk. The greater 
the production of milk and butter-fat in the state the greater will be the profits 
to all connected with the dairy interests. Kansas is well equipped with dairy 
manufacturing establishments, but the milk supply is much too small to make 
dairying most profitable. For these reasons the chief work of the Kansas dairy 
school will be to give instruction to farmers in milk production, including the 
selection of the cow, handling and feeding her, the care of her milk and calf, and 
the feeding of skim-milk, buttermilk and whey to secure greatest profit. 

Kansas cows have been bred chiefly for beef. Secretary Coburn reports the 
average yearly value of the product of the Kansas dairy cow to be $9.65. Several 
creameries report that the average receipts per cow per year for their patrons is 
$20. This College secured, in 1898, an average per cow of $37.75 for butter-fat, 
at creamery prices, from a scrub herd that in quality were much below the aver- 
age cows of the state; and one scrub cow, for which we paid $30, returned $60.88 
for butter fat, and gave a net profit above cost of feed of $40.37. 

These records show that, with the cows they now own, Kansas dairymen can, 
with proper feed and care, double and treble the present milk jield and make an 
even greater increase in their net profits. We want farmers and farmers' boys 
from every township in Kansas to attend our dairy school and learn to feed and 
handle cows so as to secure these results. Kansas dairymen buy thousands of 
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tons of mill feed. Those who know how secure the highest milk yields with 
feeds grown on the farm. Come and learn how. 

After the Kansas dairyman has learned to feed and handle the cows he now 
owns, be can still further increase bis profits by selection and breeding. T. A. 
Borman, Navarre, Kan., after six years of selection and breeding, selling his milk 
to a creamery, secured an average income per cow of $81.17. You can do as well 
when you know how. Come to the dairy school this winter and learn. 

CREAMERY BUTTER-MAKING. 

Our appropriation has enabled us to secure a model creamery equipment, and 
instruction will be given in creamery butter-making and creamery management. 
A butter-maker in Kansas must know more than how to make the best quality of 
butter and to successfully manage a creamery. He must be able to show his pa- 
trons how to select, feed and handle the cow and handle her products. He must 
be able to teach them how to raise good calves with skim-milk and how to get the 
most out of skim-milk and buttermilk in feeding hogs. He must show his patrons 
what crops to raise in order to secure good milk yields without buying grain. He 
must show his patrons how to make shelter for dairy stock and products that 
will be cheap and at the same time suitable for the work. For this reason, all 
students taking creamery butter-making will be required also to take the in- 
struction we give to the farmers. 
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CHEESE-MAKING. 

• j 

Kansas is particularly adapted to the production of the highest grades of 
cheese, and when we have competent cheese-makers scattered over the state 
Kansas will not only supply her home demand, which she fails to do .now, but 
will sell cheese in all the world's markets. We have a complete equipment 
for factory cheese making, the best constructed cheese-ripening rooms in the 
state, and will furnish thorough instruction in factory cheese-making. All 
students taking cheese-making will also be required to take the instruction given 
to farmers, for the reasons given under the head of "Creamery Butter-making." 

ADMISSION. 

Same as Farmers' Short Course. See page — . 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free ; board and rooms can be secured for $2.50 and upward 
per week ; lunches may be had at the College dining-room at cost; laundry costs 
about fifty cents per week. Each student will need two white suits and caps for 
use in the dairy room. These can be purchased in Manhattan. Breakage will 
be charged at cost. Incidental expenses will be high or low, as the individual 
determines. The total of all expenses for the entire time, exclusive of railroad 
fare in coming and returning, need not exceed forty dollars. Students in the 
dairy course cannot expect to earn any part of their expenses while at the Col- 
lege, as every hour will be needed for class work, practice, or study. 

Each student taking dairy practice will be required to deposit five dollars 
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(15) with the secretary of the College, at the time he secures his assignment, 
to pay for any glassware he may lose or break, and the department of dairy hus- 
bandry will keep an accurate account of such losses. The difference between the 
amount of the deposit and the losses by breakage will be returned to the student 
at the close of the term. If any student breaks over five dollars' worth of glass- 
ware before the close of the term, the department of dairy husbandry will report 
such student to the secretary of the College, who will require that he make an 
additional deposit. 

EQUIPMENT. 

One hundred dairy cows, ten breeds of pure-bred cattle, a scrub herd, and a 
grade herd; a herd of calves being raised on skim-milk and calf foods; a dairy 
barn for eighty cows; a model dairy-school building, two stories and basement, 
100x105 feet, with butter, cheese, milk and testing rooms, cheese-ripening cellars, 
and cold-storage rooms ; all apparatus needed for milk testing and for handling 
milk, from the cow, through the creamery, to the butter-tub or cheese room. 
Students in the dairy course have free use of the College library, containing 23,- 
704 bound volumes and about 19,600 pamphlets, and in which are kept on file all 
the leading dairy and farm papers. The Students' Farmers' Club meets weekly 
to discuss farm questions, and furnishes a valuable part of the education offered. 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 

Dairying and Agriculture 5 hrs. per 

Dairy Bookkeeping '. one-half term j 

Creamery Butter-making, or. ) ! 

Cheese-making, or [ one half term f 5 " 

Private Butter-making ) J 

Feeds and Feeding one-half term I 5 ,, 

Breeds and Breeding one-half term ) 

Bacteriology 3 " 

Diseases of Dairy Animals 2 " 

Boilers and Engines 5 " 

For farmers— Milk. Testing and Private Butter muking 20 " 

For creamery men — Milk Testing and Creamery Butter-making, 20 " 

For cheese-makers— Milk Testing and Factory Cheese-making, 20 " 

OUTLINE OF STUDIES. 

Dairy Bookkeeping. Practice in bookkeeping that will enable the stu- 
dent to understand the underlying principles, followed by training in keeping 
books for farm, dairy and creamery accounts. 

Dairying and Agriculture. Milk : its secretion, nature, and composi- 
tion; causes and conditions influencing the quality and quantity of the milk; 
handling of milk for the market and for butter- making, including milking, 
straining, aerating, cooling, preserving, and shipping ; creaming of milk by the 
separator; cream ripening and butter- making. Production of dairy crops. 
Text books, Wing's "Milk and its Products," Farrington's and Woll's "Testing 
Milk and its Products." 

All students will study dairying together for the first half of the term. This 
class will then be divided, creamery men taking lectures on creamery butter- 
making, the cheese-makers on factory cheese-making, and the dairymen on 
private butter-making. 

Feeds and Feeding. Properties of common feed stuffs, their effect on 
character and j ield of milk and butter, and their adaptability to Kansas condi- 
tions of dairying; the compounding of dairy rations to secure good yields at 
least cost with products having desired qualities. Careful study of the feeding 
of the College dairy herd will also be required. Text-book, Henry's "Feeds and 
Feeding." 

Breeds and Breeding. Characteristics of leading breeds of cattle and 
their adaptability to Kansas dairy fanning ; dairy farm, and the selection of dairy 
animals; care and management of the dairy herd; principles of stock-breeding; 
scoring and comparative judging of dairy cattle. 

Bacteriology. Relations of bacteria to methods of keeping milk, ripening 
cream and cheese, and flavoring butter; diseases of milk, their relations to the 
health of man and animals; principles of disinfection. Text-book, Russell 's 
"Bacteriology." Lectures. 

Diseases of Dairy Cattle. The common ailments of calves and dairy cows 
are discussed and their causes and symptoms explained, remedies and preventives 
suggested, all from a practical farmer's standpoint. During the dairy school 
the College herd will be tested with tuberculin and the students taught how to 
make the test. 

Boilers and Engines. Lectures and practice in the firing of boilers, care 
and running of engines, pumps, etc. ; practice in shops. 
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Butter-making and Milk Testing. Practice in handling milk and iis 
products from the time it leaves the cow until it is marketed as butter, cheese, 
or sanitary milk. Students may choose either creamery butter making, cheese- 
making, or private dairying. Thorough instruction and practice will be given in 
all three of these lines. The dairy rooms will be fully equipped with hand and 
power separators, Babcock tests, churns and butter workers, aerators, heaters, 
sterilizers, milk and cream vats, factory- cheese apparatus, Mann's acid tests, 
and other needed apparatus. Many manufacturers have volunteered to loan 
us machinery, so that the dairy students may make tests of the work of the 
different makes of separators, churns, etc. 

STATE DAIRY ASSOCIATION. 

The State Dairy Association will meet at the College March 4, 5, 6, and 7, 
during the week of judging dairy cattle. In addition to the best talent in the 
state, prominent dairymen outside of the state will be in attendance. Members 
of all previous dairy classes will have a reunion during the same week. 

Reduced rates on all railroads. 

This will offer the best opportunity for a week's study of dairy subjects ever 
presented to Kansas dairymen. Exhibits of butter, cheese and dairy machinery. 

For further particulars, address 

E. R. NICHOLS, 

President Agricultural College, 

Manhattan, Kan. 



Kansas State Agricultural College. 



FIVE COURSES OF STUDY, 

Each complete in itself, and leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, 

are as follows : 

/. General Science. 

2. Agriculture. 

S. Domestic Science. 

4. Mechanical Engineering. 

5. Electrical Engineering. 

This institution is supported by the general government and by the state of Kansas, 
and is designed, by its instruction, to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits of life. 




ARMORY AND VETERINARY SCIENCE HALL. 

„*,„£? U # efi:e i c J aese i 8 are OP* 1 ? to both sexes. Tuition is free in all departments. There is no 
S5flf? laboratory supplies. Room and board can be had at very reasonable rates. The 
JvSfo e ?P? n8e8 .< exclusive of clothes and traveling expenses, are between $100 and $200. All 
o^i^i atone8 ' 8h . ops .? nd olasaroom8 are w ell supplied with needful apparatus and 

vs^s^Jksss^^ssssr^ 1B maintained for *»™™ °™ «»«*•« *& ^^ 

ALL COMMON-SCHOOL BRANCHES 

Do!sible g for e on« £?2k a j£Ljrtf al \? f J he ft?" «!P d ^cond-year subjects; so that it is 
wtt terms only!^ g y sub J ects of * h< > Mat two years by attendance during 

FOUR SHORT COURSES. 

Open to students of mature age who cannot, on account of time or money, 
take one of the four-year courses. 



/. Apprentice. 

2. Domestic Science. 



3. Dairying. 

4. Agriculture. 



For catalogue or other information, address 

E. R. NICHOLS, PRESIDENT, 

MANHATTAN, KAN. 
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BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 

Ebnest R Nichols, A.M. (University of Iowa), President .101 S. Juliette avenue 

John D W4LTIBS M. S. ( Kansas State Agricultural College) North end of Sixth stree t 

'" ■* * Professor of Industrial A rt and Designing. 

Alexander B. Brown, (Boston Music School), A.M (Olivet) 817 Houston street 

Professor of Music. 

Juuus T. Willard. M. S. ( Kansas State Agricultural CoUege ) 121 1 Moro street 

Professor of Chemistry. 

Henry M Cottb»ll,MS. (Kansas State Agricultural CoUege ) CoUege Campus 

Professor of Agriculture, Superintendent of Farm. 

EDWIN A.POFBHOB, A.M (Washburn) 806 Leavenworth street 

Professor of Entomology and Zoology. 

Fbank C. Lockwood,* Ph D (Northwestern) Middletown, Conn 

Professor of English. 

Bbnj L. Remicr, Pb M. (CorneU CoUege) Fourth and Osage 

Professor of Mathematics. 

Be»j.F.Eyer» Chicago. IU 

Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering. 

Charles E Goodell, A.M. (Franklin) 826 Houston street 

Professor of History and Economics. 

Hbbbebt F. Roberts. A. B. (Kansas University), M.S. (K. S. A. C.) 

Professor of Botany. 

William A. McKeever, A.M. (Kansas University) 824 Houston street 

Professor of PhUosophy. 

Miss Mary E Berry 

Professor of English. 

Lao* W.Habtman, A.M. (CorneU University) 109 S. JuUette avenue 

Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering. 

Wilford O. Clure. B.O. (Drake University) Corner JuUette and Leavenworth 

Professor of Oratory. 

Edmund B. McCobmick, S.B. (Mass. Inst. Tech.) 728 Poyntz avenue 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering. Superintendent of Shops. 

Daniel H Otis, M S. (Kansas State Agricultural CoUege ) CoUege Hill 

Prof essor of Dairy Husbandry. 

M 188 Edith A. McIntyre, (Teachers' CoUege) 628 Houston street 

Professor of Domestic Science. 
Nhlson 8. Mayo, M. S. ( Mich. Agr. CoU.), D. V. S. < Chicago Vet. CoU.), 105 S. Juliette avenue 

Professor of Veterinary Science. 

Miss Harriet Howell, (Pratt Institute) ParkPlaee 

Superintendent of Domestic Art. 

Joshua D. R iceman, (LT.U.j 909 Osage street 

Superintendent of Printing. 

B. S. McFarland, A.M. (Miami) 426 Colorado street 

Principal Preparatory Department. 

Miss Gertrude Williams .'. .166 8. JuUette avenue 

Director of Physical Training. 

Mbs. Henrietta W. Calvin, B.S. (K.S. A.C.) Corner Manhattan avenue and Moro 

Librarian 

Mbs Lobbna E. Clhmons, B. S. ( K. S. a. O), Secr etary Corner Fourth and Laramie 

Miss Josephine C. Harper Corner Sixth and Pierre streets 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Miss Alice Rupp, (Indiana State Normal) 426 Leavenworth street 

Assistant Professor of English. 

George F. Weida, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins) 517 Fremont street 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

WiUiam L. House, Foreman of Carpenter Shop Corner Sixth and Colorado 

Margaret J. Minis, B.S. (K.S. A.C), Assistant Librarian Fourth and Moro streets 

B. H. Brown, M. T. (Kan. Con. of Music ), B. S. ( K. S. A. C), Ass't in Music, 817 Houston street 
William Anderson, B. S. ( K. S. A. C), Asslstantin Mathematics ... Cor. Humboldt and JuUette 

Gertrude Barnes, Assistant Librarian Cor. 9th and Moro 

Albert Dickens, M.S. (K. S. A. C), Assistant in Horticulture, Fremont and Manhattan avenue 

WiUiam Baxter, Foreman df Greenhouses 

S? 1 ? ?,' Pr i tner « B - S. ( K. S. A C), Assistant in Domestic Science . . Cor. 7th and Leavenworth 

W. M. Sawdon. B.S. (Purdue), Ass't in Mechanical Engineering JuUette and Houston 

Ada Rice, B. S. (K. S. A. C), Assistant in Preparatory Department Osage and 8th street 
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THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 

IF ONE wished to succeed in agriculture he would strive to gain 
a knowledge of the science upon which agriculture is based 
He would learn to know something of the elements that compose 
the soil and of the forces that govern plant life. He should be 
mechanic enough to manage intelligently the various machines- 
used in agriculture: for the successful farmer no longer plods- 
slowly and wearily from end to end of the long furrow. He rides- 
in comfort on his sulky plow, traction engine or automobile. The 
unwilling child no longer toils across the wide field droppin 
where two furrows meet five grains of corn, 

"One for the blackbird, one for the crow, 
One for the cutworm and two to grow." 

If one would be a successful engineer and guide the fiery mon- 
ster that takes the long train overland with the rush and roar of 
the whirlwind, or the majestic ship across the trackless sea, he 
must not only have a trained eye and hand, but a thorough knowl- 
edge of the mechanism of the engine. He must understand the 
nature of the force compressed in the cylinder and know how to* 
control it. 

Success in any occupation depends on thorough preparation. 
He who would live a successful life should have his physical, men- 
tal and moral faculties at their best, and make the best use of 
them. He should have a knowledge of his physical body, the 
house he inhabits, and know how to keep that house in order ; he 
should understand and apply the laws that govern its well-being 
and make it a suitable dwelling-place for the mind. 

Education is to the mind what cultivation is to the soil. It 
arouses and stimulates the latent forces. Ignorance and uncouth- 
ness give place to knowledge and culture. Locke says, "I think 
think I may say of the men we meet, that nine out of ten are what, 
they are, good or evil, useful or not, by their education." All do 
not have the same gifts, but all may cultivate the gifts they have. 
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Education is the pathway from savage to civilized life. It 
teaches us to think, breathes the breath of life into the dormant 
faculties of our intellectual and moral natures, and they awaken. 
Our mind is kept on the alert and we acquire knowledge and learn 
how to use it. "Knowledge is power. " The world wants thinkers 
and workers. It is the men who have cultivated their gifts, the 
men who know how to do things, who make the wheels go round 
and add to the knowledge and progress of the world. If you 
would accomplish results, learn the great value of trained thought. 
It furnishes a means towards success in life. New worlds are 
opened to him whose mind is cultivated. He enters the realms of 
science, literature, art, and rises to higher levels. By the power 
of thought he learns the value of things; learns to distinguish the 
false from the true; the trivial and perishable from that which 
endureth forever. He has a higher conception of life, grander 
thoughts, and thought is the mainspring of action. "As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he." He who would succeed in life 
must not only have high ideals, and the power to appreciate the 
true and the beautiful, but the will to climb the heights— the dis- 
ciplined resolute will that keeps him in the upward path, un- 
daunted by difficulties. 

By overcoming difficulties he gains strength, grows towards 
moral perfection. A successful life does not mean length of days. 
"He most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. " 
Success is not won in the lonely dwelling-place of the recluse, or 
in the cloistered cell of the monk, but in the worlds broad field of 
battle, where men strive with the problems of human existence. 

In the business world, the man who has amassed wealth is 
called successful. He may be grasping, sordid, ignoble, and if this 
life were the end of all things such a result of human endeavor 
might be success; but man is heir to two worlds, the material 
and the spiritual. When his physical nature perishes, he must 
part with his acquired wealth, the result of his life work, and take 
nothing with him but his acquired character, builded day by day, 
dwarfed and deformed though it be. Is his the successful life? 
Character is the great essential. He who gives his life to pleas- 
ure may shine and coruscate for a season and— go out in dark- 
ness. Only what he has wrought into his character can he take 
away with him. 

One may be a prince, live in a palace, wear royal robes, and 
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have thousands obey his will, but unless he feels his responsi- 
bility to a higher power, and would obey the will of the King of 
Kings, in that final hour that comes to all alike, when he must lay 
the trappings of earthly grandeur aside and go alone through the 
"Valley of the Shadow," the knowledge will come to his trem- 
bling soul that his life was a failure. 

•'The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

Then why should man so often lose sight of his great destiny 
in the pursuit of material success, forgetting alike his duty to* 
himself and his responsibility to God? 

Webster, when asked what is the greatest thought that ever 
entered your mind? replied: "The thought of my responsibility to> 
God. " If one would attain perfection he must not pursue the un- 
worthy and the perishable, but put himself under the best influ- 
ences. Conscience must be the Arbiter and every day must be a 
day of judgement. He must rule his own spirit and live in har- 
mony with God's law. "He that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city." Indolent, purposeless amiability is 
not proof of a noble character. Such a character may give way 
before unusual stress or strain. 

A noble character would have something to do with the world's- 
progress, would seek to elevate the moral power of the race and 
make the world better, would be brave and courageous and fight 
valiantly against the power of evil. Such men have gone to the 
scaffold in obedience to the 'higher law." They have a greater 
incentive to right living than public opinion or the applause of the 
multitude. 

A great man is not always a popular man. A noble character 
takes broad views of life, and is pervaded with the spirit of love to 
God, to humanity — possesses the charity that "suffereth long and 
is kind, that vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up. " A nobie char- 
acter is true in all the relations of life, brave yet tender, meek yet 
never losing sight of its high destiny, and ready to obey the sum- 
mons of the beckoning angels. The world has known such. 
Such a one has just passed from earth, his dying lips murmuring, 
"Nearer, my God, to thee;" his last words, "good bye, good bye, 
all. It is Gods way; His will be done." Oh, brave, noble souL 
Of such is the kingdom of heaven. Gertrude A. Barnes- 
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A PLANTER'S NOTES ON TREES AND SHRUBS. 

I. 

THE following notes upon the behavior of trees and shrubs 
are drawn from an experience of nearly twenty years in 
the planting of ornamental woody plants, chiefly on the lawn and 
in the trial grounds of the Kansas State Agricultural College and 
Experiment Station. They are presented as suggestions to in- 
tending planters, and it is believed that the results here shown 
will be very nearly found good in most localities in middle and 
eastern Kansas. 

The tulip- tree, or poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera), a noble na- 
tive of rich lands in the central Mississippi river region, has been 
growing for nearly twenty years upon the College grounds, 
making a growth less satisfactory than if in better soil, but the 
trees having become fairly established are admired by all 
viewers. The conspicuous yellow tulip-shaped flowers in May 
attract much attention, as does also the peculiar foliage, whether 
in the fine light green of spring or in the rich yellow autumnal 
coloration. We note that this tree does not thrive in the infertile 
clay soil of the slope lands, but does better on the low grounds 
where it receives the wash of the hills. Small trees are less 
^hardy, being occasionally destroyed by hard winter weather, 
especially when succeeding dry weather in August. We have 
found it possible, in spite of popular experience to the contrary, 
to transplant this tree with fair results, even when it is two or 
three inches in diameter, it being necessary, however, to saw the 
top off at the ground and allow a single strong shoot to reform the 
head. Once established, this tree is in most danger from the 
scorching southwest sun and wind, which often kill the bark on 
that side of the trunk, making a blemish practically incurable. 
This danger can be largely avoided by selecting for the tree a 
situation measurably protected, and by heading the tree low for 
the first few years. 

Other trees of the Magnolia, family, to which the tulip-tree be- 
longs, have been planted for trial, but with none of them is there 
a reasonable hope for success. To the list of failures in this fam- 
ily pertain the cucumber tree (Magnolia acuminata), Soulange's 
magnolia (M. Soulangeana), and an allied species, Gercidiphyllum 
japonicum. 

The papaw (Asimina triloba), native in lower grounds through 
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the eastern part of the State, has some desirable and some unde- 
sirable features as a lawn tree. It is of a decidedly tropical as- 
pect. Its abundant broad leaves are of a beautiful soft green in 
summer and of the clearest pale yellow in autumn, while the form 
of the tree, even with little attention to training, is symmetrical 
and pleasing. Its tendency to sprout will not weigh greatly 
against it if it is planted somewhat distant from the more formal 
part of the grounds, against a background of larger trees. A 
liking for the peculiar flavor of the papaw fruit has generally to 
be acquired, but there are many who are fond of it, and no doubt 
the future will give us this fruit in greatly improved forms. 
Great variation occurs in the size and quality of the fruits as they 
grow in our timbered lands, and it seems that a little effort in 
selection should give us ample and early reward in the way of 
improvement. 

The coralberry (Gocculus carolinus), native in our southeastern 
counties, is a woody twiner with broad ovate, often lobed, leaves 
and bright red berries. It is of only moderate density as a trellis 
plant and not equal to the next species, its relative, as an orna- 
mental. It thrives best in moist ground, and is prone to spread 
beyond bounds by suckers, a tendency that forms a drawback to 
its use in neat places. 

The moonseed (Menispermum canadense) is a woody twiner, na- 
tive throughout the eastern half of the State, growing in rich 
soils in thickets and along fences. It is well worthy a place in 
even a moderate collection of climbers, making a close screen of 
broad, rich foliage, agreeably diversified in summer by clusters 
of small white flowers and in autumn by black grape-like fruit. 
Like its relative, the coralberry, this vine suckers from the 
running roots, but this habit is not sufficiently pronounced to give 
trouble. 

Akebia quinata, a graceful slender woody twiner of Japanese 
origin, bearing handsome palmate leaves with five leaflets and 
purple flowers of medium size in small clusters, followed by very 
large oblong purple berry-fruits, while desirable in respect to its 
beauty, is with us, unfortunately, rather tender, suffering rather 
from our hot, dry summers than from the severity of our winters. 
It should be planted upon an eastern exposure and given protec- 
tion during winter. It 'cannot be recommended, however, for 
general planting. 
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The European barberry (Berberis vulgaris) is a shrub that 
proves well adapted to general planting. Under favorable con- 
ditions it attains seven or eight feet in height, with a correspond- 
ing breadth, and with a little attention to pruning away the worn- 
out wood is an agreeable specimen at all seasons. Its spring fol- 
iage is a beautiful clear green, among which the yellow flower 
clusters, in May and June, show to good advantage. Usually the 
summer effect is less agreeable, the leaves becoming somewhat 
dull in color. In the autumn, however, the colors are exception- 
ally good, including shades of yellow, red, and red-brown, the 
foliage hanging later than that of most shrubs. An addi- 
tional beauty is offered in the bright crimson, scarlet or purple 
fruits, which remain on the bush nearly throughout the entire 
winter. The close growth of the barberry adapts it well for the 
purposes of a garden hedge. 

The variety purpurea, or atropurpurea, as the purple leaved 
form is called in the catalogues, is one of the best shrubs of its 
color, the foliage being very attractive during the first half of the 
growing season, though becoming somewhat dull and dusty look- 
ing during the hot weather in August. It is less hardy than the 
normal form. 

Berberis Thunbergii, a low-spreading picturesque Japanese spe- 
cies, is much admired where well grown, and has proved per- 
fectly hardy. The leaves are somewhat smaller and more 
sparsely placed, the small greenish flowers are scattered and in- 
conspicuous, the bright red fruits, however, being sufficiently 
distinct and showy. This shrub grows naturally in a pleasing 
form, requiring little or no pruning, and is well adapted to plant- 
ing in borders or in the near foreground of tree groups. J^ike the 
common barberry, it takes striking foliage colors in autumn, and 
in favorable seasons is at that time a mass of rich color 

Berberis (Mahonia) aquifolium, the Oregon grape, or hollyberry 
is offered by most nurserymen, and is often planted, but in most 
situations it is only half hardy and rarely makes a handsome . 
specimen. It cannot be recommended except under careful culti- 
vation and with due protection both summer and winter. This 
plant has long pinnate leaves, the leaflets shining green with 
prickly edges, those of the new shoots, extending until almost 
frost, being of particularly pleasing and delicate shades. 

E. A. POPENOE. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AT K.S.A.C. 

COMPARATIVELY few students appreciate the value of their 
industrial training at the College. The object of these in- 
dustrials is to train the hands to work with the brain— to apply 
and make use of an education. Of what use will an education be 
if it cannot be profitably employed? Suppose, if you will, a per- 
son understands music perfectly, but knows nothing regarding- 
the manipulation of a musical instrument: of what benefit would 
his knowledge be to him? Of course, it is some satisfaction to be 
able to understand; but what one needs should be something that 
may be applied— something that may be made use of for the ben- 
efit of others as well as for one's own enjoyment; something he- 
can sell to others. 

The average student enters college as a mere child. Many 
times it is his first time away from home. If he completes the 
course, he remains four years. During this time he changes from 
childhood to manhood. A small per cent return home to hover 
under the parental wing; most of them go forth to fight the 
^battles of life. The industrial training at the College does as 
much to fit him for this battle as any of his other duties. One 
must learn, before he can succeed in life's battle, that he will be 
expected to perform many unpleasant duties; must learn to do as 
he is told to do, when he is told to do it, and without hesitating or 
complaining. An employer rarely asks an employe if he Irishes to 
perform a certain duty, but has the right to suppose the employ^ 
is there for the purpose of doing what is to be done. Seldom if 
ever does an employer deem it necessary to explain why he wants 
a certain thing done a certain way, and usually thinks it makes 
little or no difference to the one employed. All that is necessary 
for the employe to know is, that he has been told to do a certain 
duty and that he will be paid for his time while doing it. 

When a person accepts employment he sells his time — it 
belongs to his employer — and he has not the right to fool it away. 
One should not think he can "shirk" his duty while the boss* 
back is turned, for sooner or later "your sins will find you out." 
If a position is accepted, one should always do his best, no matter 
what the remuneration may be or how unpleasant the task may 
seem. Be always faithful. You know not the hour your em- 
ployer is "putting up a job" on you to see how faithful you will 
be in small things before trusting you to more important duties. 
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It may be years after you have been employed by a certain per- 
son that that same person may be referred to regarding your 
past, and much may depend on his answer. 

If one has accepted a position which he thinks requires too 
much energy for the pay, he should not slight the work and lose 
interest, but do his best until he resigns. Something better may 
"turn up" and he may want a recommendation from his former 
employer. 

It is intended that the industrial training at the College shall 
emphasize some of these points as well as to teach the student 
in the several maehanic arts represented at the College. All col- 
lege graduates cannot become educators. It is necessary, then, 
that some be fitted for the several avenues in the professional 
workL The college graduate must "lineup" by the side of the 
uneducated mind and untrained hand and prove his worth, and 
he holds an advantage inalmost every undertaking. His diploma 
may help him to secure a position, but it will not help him hold it; 
it is the application of his education that does this. Even if he 
should employ himself as a section-hand his true worth will soon 
be known, and he may be called on to "step up higher" to a more 
responsible, and consequently more remunerative, position. 
Some of the highest officials of our greatest railway systems 
began as section hand s — but it took years of hard, honest toil. 
Few people "fall" into high positions. They go up the ladder 
rung by rung. Look up the ladder and see how high you want to 
«limb and then begin a steady voyage up. Do not depend on 
others helping you and an occasional "lift" by a friend will be all 
the more appreciated. 

In traveling life's journey many rough roads will be encoun- 
tered, but perseverence will always win; and at times when the 
journey seems darkest and roughest a friendly beacon-light may 
appear ahead. 

Do not blame others because they have done better than you, 
lor in all probability if you had expended as much energy as they 
you might have been higher up the ladder of fame. 

J. D. Rickman. 



The Mechanical Engineering Department has purchased a new 
lathe with twenty-eight-inch swing and twenty-foot bed. The or- 
der was placed with the American Tool Company, of Cincinnati. 
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THE STUDENTS' EXCURSION TO KANSAS CITY. 

The students' excursion to Kansas City last week was a pro- 
nounced success in every way. Though a little rain Friday 
morning just before train time threatened to seriously mar the 
program, and doubtless deterred some from starting, two hun- 
dred eighty passengers, most of them students, went down and 
saw the sights in weather that could not have been better. Most 
of them left the train at the bridge and went directly to Swift & 
Company's packing-house. Here they were conducted through 
the various departments and shown the slaughtering and dress- 
ing of cattle, swine, and sheep; the trimming, smoking, testing 
and packing of pork; the manufacture of sausage; the giant re- 
frigerating rooms; the rendering and packing of lard, and many 
other details of the great plant. The tour closed in the butter ine 
department, where, after inspecting the working and packing of 
this product, the party partook of a luncheon of crackers and but- 
terine, with veal loaf and other of the special meat products of the 
firm. After this the party scattered in accordance with the dic- 
tates of the individual inclinations. The immense stock-yards re- 
ceived their due share of attention, but the center of attraction 
was the American Royal Cattle Show. This exhibit was said to 
be the finest one of the beef breeds, Shorthorn, Hereford and 
Galloway, ever held. It was certainly one long to be remembered 
The students were admitted to the ring on Friday, thus giving 
them exceptional opportunities to see the animals that were being 
judged. In the barn adjacent, the cattle could be seen in their 
stalls. Friday evening many went to the Horse Show in the great 
convention hall, which is said to be capable of seating thirty thou- 
sand and is itself a sight worth seeing. The exhibit of Angora 
goats attracted considerable attention also. Mr. Wabnitz con- 
ducted the engineering students through some of the large power- 
houses of the street railway company and other places of special 
interest to them. Miss Mclntyre took a party of the young ladies 
through one of the large stores, and to a number of other points of 
interest, in addition to the stock exhibit. A large volume would 
be necessary to detail the doings of all, but as far as the writer 
has heard nothing was done by any one that will be regretted. 
Considering the records that students sometimes make in a town, 
we think this word of commendation is due. The students were 
there on business, and they attended to it. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Mrs. Arch McKeever, of Valley Falls, is visiting her son, Pro- 
fessor McKeever, this week. 

Major Eastman, of the College battalion, mourns over the death 
of his younger brother, Ben, who died of diphtheria, at Ogden, 
Riley county. 

The first number of the College lecture course will be a concert 
by the John Thomas Concert Company, who will be here on 
November 12. 

The College machine shop has lately done some repairing for 
the Manhattan Milling Company and for the Manhattan Beach 
waterworks. 

Student J. H. White has charge of the city and College delivery 
of the Topeka Daily Capital. He will deliver the paper to any 
part of the city for ten cents a week. Leave orders at 431 Hum- 
boldt street. 

About twenty College students and a number of professors 
and instructors composed a wheeling party Tuesday evening to 
Thompson's grove. A supper by a glowing camp-fire and a spin 
home in the moonlight made the trip a very pleasant one. 

The following College officers were members of the excursion 
party to Kansas City: President Nichols, Professors Cottrell, 
WiUard, Otis, and Mclntyre, Assistants Shoesmith and Marian 
Jones, and Foreman Wabnitz. Mrs. Cottrell, Mrs. Otis and Mrs. 
Wabnitz accompanied their husbands. 

Last Thursday afternoon Professor Hartman, of the Physics 
Department, made an X-ray photograph of the hip- joint of Mr. J. 
Flick, a farmer from this vicinity, who injured himself about a 
year ago by falling into an ash-pit near the Union Pacific Depot at 
Manhattan. The negative plate has not been developed as yet. 

Mr. H. D. Watson, of Kearney Neb., spent Monday inspecting 
the farm, shops, printing office, orchards, and ornamental 
grounds. He was greatly pleased with the practical side of the 
College work. Mr. Watson is one of the large farmers of the 
West, having twenty-five hundred acres of alfalfa, the largest 
dairy barn in the world, milks four hundred fifty cows, and has a 
silo which this year required the products of two hundred sixty 
acres to fill it. He has the largest cherry orchard in the world, 
a peach orchard of five thousand trees and an apple orchard of 
eighteen thousand trees. 
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Word has gust been received that Professor Hitchcock, form- 
erly at the head of the Botanical Department here, has suffered a 
relapse from typhoid fever and is critically ill at Ames, Iowa. 
Mrs. Hitchcock and children left Thursday to attend him. The 
affection and sympathy of the entire student body is with our 
former professor, and we hope for his speedy recovery. — Stu- 
dents' Herald. 

The College brass band, under the leadership of Instructor 
R. H. Brown, has this fall term thirty-two members, and is mak- 
ing very satisfactory progress. The band has never started a 
year's work with brighter prospects. The present instrumen- 
tation is as follows: Cornets — R. H. Brown, F. Pleasant, P. 
Pendleton, A. S. Johnson, Guv Hutchinson, G. S. Wright, V. 
Matthews, C. Clarke, and P. D. Gardiner. Clarionets— G. Pockele, 
E. E Sprugue, L B. Bender, and F. Woodruff. Slide trombones — 
A. D. Brown, H. R. Martin, H. B. Shields, and Ed. Secrest. 
Tenors— E. W. House, Geo. Wolf, and F. H. Walters. Bari- 
tones — B. Jackson and C. Legere. Alto — H. P. Hess and A. J. 
Rhodes. Piccolos — J. O. Green wault and J. T. Wilson. Basses — 
Ed. Amos and C. B. Swift. Drums — E. A. Baxter, C. Miller, 
and P. Winnie. 

Some twenty professors and assistants, together with a hun- 
dred or more citizens of Manhattan, responded to an invitation of 
Mr. C. P. Dewey to be present at the closing festivities of his 
charming summer resort, on Manhattan Beach, last Thursday 
afternoon and evening, while an equal number of the younger 
teachers and a large number of students were there on Friday 
evening at the cl sing ball of the season. Mr. Dewey was in his 
happiest mood, gave his personal attention to every detail, and 
made it an occasion that will not soon be forgotten. The enter- 
tainment on Thursday consisted of a boat race and concert by the 
Fort Riley military band and orchestra. The music was high 
■ordered and its rendition perfect. The building, park, and lake 
were brilliantly lighted by hundreds of colored electric lights, 
reminding the guests of scenes seen at the World's Columbian 
Exposition. The refreshments were dainty and highly appreci- 
ated by all. 

B. O. Cowan, secretary of the American Short Horn Associa- 
tion, in discussing the suggestion of Prof. H. M. Cottrell to estab- 
lish a class in student judging at the American Royal cattle show, 
as outlined in Friday's Drovers' Telegram, said: "I have read the 
interview with Professor Cottrell. He is undoubtedly right, that 
it would arouse interest among the students. It would give them 
a fine opportunity of seeing and judging the best types of the dif- 
ferent breeds shown, far better than any opportunity they would 
get elsewhere. It would bean interesting and instructive sight 
to see students, who ihad been earef ully instructed in judging up- 
on good animals, scoring the entries in the ring. It is of course 
too late to do anything of the sort this year/' Capt. EL E. Scarlett, 
manager of the Riverside Hereford company's herd at Ashland, 
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Neb., said, when questioned on the same subject: "I saw the stu- 
dent class judging in Chicago. They manifest much interest in 
the event. When the animals were lined up, fully a hundred 
students jumped into the ring. They were not permitted to judge 
the animals which had won prizes, but were given unknown quan- 
tities. Then a competent judge scored the animals and the stu- 
dents' results compared to his. I think it would be an excellent 
thing to encourage students along this line by offering prizes for 
the most successful judge." E. H. White, of EsthervUJe, la., one 
of the directors of the American Galloway Assocation, was much 
interested in the suggestion of Professor Cottrell. He said: 'The 
offering of prizes would encourage the students and would adver- 
tise the show. The friends of the students would be interested 
in watching the results of their scorings." 

A Practical Poultry School.— In an article under the above 
heading the Poultry Gazette, published at Topeka, speaks of the 
Agricultural College in the followi r g approving way: "The editor 
recently spent a couple of days visiting the State Agricultural 
College, at Manhattan, Kan., in order that we might the more 
fully understand the plans outlined for the special course of poul- 
try instruction to be held in February. We found that Prof. 
H. M. Cottrell, who is the agriculturist of the College, has the 
work in charge and that he is thoroughly wide awake on the sub- 
ject. He is expecting to accomplish great things by this course 
of poultry instruction. The College already has fifty Barred 
Rocks and as many Brown Leghorns, and practical experimental 
work is being done. A large room capable of seating three hun- 
dred students has been fitted up for the use of the short course 
students, and if this room is not filled during the week of the 
poultry school there will be some disappointed people around the 
College. The knowledge gained at this school will be invaluable 
to hundreds of poultrymen who are now running poultry plants 
of their own, or who expect soon to be doing so. There are also a 
great many proprietors of large farms who are today looking for 
bright young men capable of managing a poultry department, but 
few such men are to be found. What the dairy schools have done 
to supply large farms with dairy managers who are now getting 
large salaries, the poultry department of the College ought to do 
for- those desiring to work with poultry. The poultry business 
to-day is a reality. Capable men are wanted to operate plants 
that will supply the ever- increasing demand for high-grade poul- 
try Many a person who has been toiling along with his fowls has 
wished for just such a course of instruction as this in the raising 
and scientific judging of standard varieties of fowls. The oppor- 
tunity has at last presented itself. There is practically no ex- 
pense attached to the course except board and lodging, which can 
be secured at very reasonable rates in Manhattan. The course 
will be open to both men and women of aU ages. This course is 
something the West has long needed, and we trust it will be 
liberally patronized. Judge C. H. Rhodes, of North Topeka, will be 
the instructor m charge. His ability in this work is well known " 
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ALUMNI AND FORIIER STUDENTS. 

H. F. Butterfield, '01, has gone to the Manual Training School,, 
of Ackley, la., to fill the position held by H. T. York, '01, until he- 
recovers his health. 

The program for the year's work of the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association, of Seattle, Wash., includes a course of lessons in> 
domestic science which will be given by Sarah Moore- Foster, '94,, 
Nellie Little Dobbs, '90, and Mary Waugh-Smith, '99. This forci- 
bly illustrates the ever widening circle of the College influence. 

Mrs. Howard M. Jones left Monday for Madison, Wis., where- 
she will address the Wisconsin Federation of Women's Clubs. — 
Berea Citizen. We must learn to recognize in such items as the 
above, evidence of the continued public activity of one who gradu- 
ated in 1876 as Nellie Sawyer and is known throughout the lancfi 
as Mrs. Kedzie. 



Regent F. D. Coburn has purchased for the Agriculture Col- 
lege four pure bred Jerseys from H. C. Taylor, of Orfordville r 
Wis. These Jerseys are full of the combination blood, the blood?, 
which produced Brown Bessie, Merry Maiden, and Ida Marigold,, 
the three cows that triumphed over all competitors of all dairy 
breeds at the Columbian World's Fair The bull is a grandson of 
Diploma, the great bull that sired fifty -five cows that made high' 
records, and he also comes from the same strain as Eurotas, who- 
gave seven hundred seventy eight pounds of butter in a year. 
The mother of the College bull gave sixteen pounds of butter in a 
week, while an average scrub cow gives seventy pounds of 
butter in a year. The three heifers are rich in combination blood 
and in other leading butter strains, one heifer tracing to Major 
Appel Pogis, who won more prizes in the show ring than any 
other bull; another heifer is a granddaughter of a cow giving: 
twenty- three pounds of butter a week. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College has recently received 
donations of some very choice pure-bred boars to head the College- 
herd of hogs. Dietrich & Spaulding, of Richmond, donated a 
Poland China boar that combines the blood of four of the greatest 
prize winning families of the breed. Among his ancestors are- 
Missouri's Black Chief that sold for $1,000 and Chief Perfection 
2d, for whom $1,000 was paid for a half interest. C. S. Kelley, of 
Paxico, donated a Poland-China boar which is decended from the 
great sires Chief Tecumseh 2d and Look Me Over, the latter a 
boar that sold for $3,600, and whose son sold for $5,100. Charles 
E. Sutton, of Russell, donated the Berkshire boar, King Blossom 
2d, a grandson of the famous prize winner, Golden King, and 
related to the undefeated Victor 3d. His dam is an unusually- 
good specimen of the famous Snowflake family. James M. Wil- 
liams, of Frankfort, donated a Duroc-Jersey boar that traces oil 
both sides to great prize winners, and comes from a very prolific; 
strain, he being one of a litter of twelve. 
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THE PEANUT, ITS CULTIVATION AND VALUE. 

THE peanut is a plant which the vegetarian and the reformer 
who hopes to improve the world's morals by improving the 
world's bill of fare may well advocate and cultivate. The vegeta- 
rian has made something of a start, and peanut butter is adver- 
tised in competition with the creamery and packing-house 
products. The reformer may be certain that the world has- 
grown better in its methods of peanut consumption, even though 
there is little proof that the nuts themselves are deserving of 
credit. The sellers of salted peanuts, in removing the shells- 
from the nuts and the landscape, have done something for the- 
cause of cleanliness. Placing the peanut upon the table ha» 
added to its dignity and multiplied the number of consumers. 

Though the desirability of making the peanut appear regularly 
as an article not too rare nor good for human creatures' daily food 
may be a matter for further research, there is no doubt but that 
the report of the chemist is in its favor. 

In a bulletin upon "Peanuts: Culture and Uses/' the United 
States department of agriculture gives as the average of all avail- 
able analyses of peanut kernals these figures: Water, 7.85 per 
cent; ash, 2.77 per cent; protein, 29.47 per cent; fiber, 4. 29' per 
cent; nitrogen free extract, 14.27 per cent; fat, 49.20 per cent; 
nitrogen 4.67 per cent; which showing indicates that the peanut 
consumer gets a large amount of food for his money. The same 
publication gives a comparison of peanut meal and other articles 
of food. This table, made by Professor Konig, of Germany, con- 
tains these figures in terms of nutritive units per pound. Pota- 
toes, 138.2; bacon, 1257.7; butter, 1186.5; beef, 530.9; rice, 534.6;: 
whole milk, 145.5; peanut meal, 1425. These figures are for pea- 
nut meal, the residue after the oil has been extracted, which is 
said to be wholesome and palatable and the cheapest food in the 
list. This bulletin gives the amount of peanuts consumed in the 
United States as four million bushels,, or about equal to the pro- 
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duct of this country; a small amount compared with that con- 
sumed [by Europe, where large quantities are used in the manu- 
facture of oil. This oil is used for lubricating, soap making and 
table use, generally under the name olive oil. 

The peanut is known to the botanist as Arachis hypogea, of the 
order Leguminosew. Its growth and appearance are much like 
those; of other members of the bean family until after blossom ing, 
when the ovary is pushed into the soil by the lengthening spike 
or stem. The plant has a long blossoming season, the flowers are 
borne in the axils of the leaves, new flowers forming as the stems 
elongate. In the cut of the vine of Virginia peanuts may be seen 
pods in different stages of development, from mature nuts to 
those*but partially formed. 

Peanuts have been grown in various parts of Kansas for many 
years, but the acreage has never been large. This is doubtless 
due to the large amount of hand labor required to put them in 
marketable condition and the long distance from the cleaning es- 
tablishments or " peanut factories." The higher price of Kansas 
laborjgives to Virginia and Tennessee another advantage, and as 
Kansas soils produce other crops in profusion, peanut culture is 
at present but one of the possibilities. In the peanut-growing 
states the vines are carefully saved for fodder. The feeding value 
of the fodder, always high, is greatly increased when there are 
numbers of small and immature nuts. In the search for nitrogen- 
ous stock food the peanut should not be overlooked. Stock eat 
vines and pods readily, the bulky pods insuring some considerable 
mastication of the kernels. 

Our Kansas climate is quite favorable for peanut culture. The 
plant resists drought bravely, frequently forming a surprisingly 
large number of pods in very hot, dry weather. A light-colored 
soil has been generally considered as best for peanuts, from the 
fact that dark-colored soils are liable to stain the pods. Imma- 
ture pods are nearly always dark colored, and though the stained 
pods may contain sound kernels, they look suspiciously like the 
immature pods. Any loamy soil may be expected to raise fair 
crops of peanuts, and even fairly heavy soils, if kept in good con- 
dition, will raise peanuts. 

The crop should not be planted until the ground is well warmed 
and all danger of frost is past— not until after corn planting is 
over. The late date of planting gives a good opportunity to have 
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clean ground for the crop. Cultivation should be frequent 
enough to keep all weeds down and the soil in fine condition, but 
must not disturb the vines after the spikes begin to start into the 
around. From the reports at our command and our own expe- 




^iW[.M 



rience, it seems better to let the plant alone than to try to help by 
covering the vines with earth. In most cases the covering 

seemed to be injurious. 

The crop should be dug before injury by frost, especially if the 
fodder is to be used. A heavy frost will often result in the pods 
loosening from the stems and a large part of the crop being lost. 
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In loose ground the digging is an easy matter, the tap-root cut, 
the plant may be easily pulled up. In a small way a spade may be 
used, but a plow or lister from which the moldboard is removed 




is sometimes used. Large growers have a plow made for the 
purpose, with a cutting blade extending some little distance from 
the point of the plow. After digging, the earth should be shaken 
from the plants, keeping the pods down, and the plants piled in 
small piles to dry . They are sometimes piled around stakes, form- 
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ing a small stack, which may be protected by a canvas cover. Rain : 
is very liable to discolor the pods and injure the quality. Picking 
the pods off the vines by hand is hard, tedious work, but when 
knocked off it required a cleaning establishment to put them into 
marketable condition. 

The Horticultural Department of the Experiment Station has 
done some work with peanuts during the past two seasons. The 
varieties planted are Virginia and Spanish. The Virginia is also 
known as Large White. The Spanish variety is smaller, the ker- 
nels more nearly fill the pods, the inner coating is darker, and the 
kernels shorter and less pointed. This variety is in demand by 
confectioners for salting. The Spanish variety grows in a bush 
form, as will be noticed in the cut of the field. 

In 1900 some of each variety were planted in soil that was a 
fairly heavy clay loam and compared with plantings upon light 
sandy land. The heavy land produced a much heavier growth of 
vines and a somewhat heavier yield of nuts than the sandy land. 
The distance between hills was the same with each variety, so the 
yield was seemingly against the Spanish, which, owing to its 
bush-like habit of growth, may be planted more thickly than the 
running Virginia variety. With the thicker planting and even a 
smaller yield per hill than we have had, the Spanish would equal 
the larger variety. Some of the records of the Virginia variety 
for 1900 are: Planted May 22; June 16, plants two inches high, 
with a spread of six inches; June 30, several blossoms on each 
plant; October 16, peanuts were dug. Ninety-one hills yielded 
fifty-four pounds of marketable nuts. 

The dates of the Spanish variety were not materially different, 
but the yield was only about two-thirds that of the Virginia. The 
crop of 1901 was grown on the sandy soil and the relative yield is 
about the same per hill, but the closer planting of the Spanish 
made the total yield nearly equal — about fifty bushels per acre. 

Some seed of the Virginia was planted for the Horticultural 
Department by Mr. W. W. Webb, of Sterling, Rice county, who 
has raised peanuts in a commercial way for a number of years. 
The soil in his locality is a sandy loam, much nearer the ideal pea> 
nut soil than either of the soils planted by the Experiment Sta- 
tion. The principal facts of his report are: Ground plowed and 
peanuts planted May 17, rows three feet and four inches apart, 
hills three feet apart. First appearance of plants, May 20. Cul- 
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titrated four times, hoed three times. Crop of four hundred hills 
dug October 10, yielding eight bushels of marketable nuts. This 
was a yield of about eighty- seven bushels per acre, considerably 
above the average yield. Mr. Webb had fifteen acres of peanuts 
which yielded slightly less than thirty bushels per acre. He ac- 
counted for the less yield by the fact that as grasshoppers were 
numerous he let many weeds grow among the peanuts. In good 
soil and with favorable seasons, from fifty to one hundred bushels 
is considered a satisfactory crop. 

The cuts of the individual plants do not show the difference in 
the growth of the varieties, as the Virginia vine had to be 
bunched closely for photograping, but it will be noticed that the 
nuts are borne along the stems for a much greater distance than 
are the Spanish, which cluster thickly about the tap-root. The 
yields of the plants photographed were: Virginia, one hundred 
seventy-seven nuts, measuring three pints. Spanish, two hun- 
dred seventy-two nuts, measuring two pints. As the kernals of 
the Spanish more nearly filled the pods, the weight is slightly 
greater for the same measure of nuts. 

The requisites for successful growing are: A soil that may be 
kept in a good state of cultivation; planting after the soil is 
warm, covering about two inches; good culture until the vines 
cover the greater part of the ground, taking care not to disturb 
the newly set pod. A. Dickens. 

Secretary P. D. Coburn has purchased for the College the 
pure-bred Galloway bull First King of Avon of O. H. Swigart, 
Champaign, Illinois. This bull was purchased at the American 
Royal Cattle Show, Kansas City, where he won first prize in 
strong competition. First King of Avon also won this year first 
prizes at the Pan-American and at the Michigan State Fair and 
second at the state fairs of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illi- 
nois. He is almost perfect in form and will be used in teaching 
students the form of a model beef animal. Besides being a won- 
derful individual, the College bull is one of the best-bred bulls in 
America. His sire, King Hensol 9967, was a great Columbian and 
state fair winner and won first in class and stood at the head of 
the first prize herd at the Interstate Fair, Atlanta, winning over 
Shorthorns, Herefords, and Ked Polls, the Hereford being headed 
by the $3000 imported bull, Salisbury. King Hensol rounded out 
his career when over eight years old by winning senior champion- 
ship at the International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, 1900. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The carpenter shop has built a very neat shell case for C. W. 
Kimball. 

The Manhattan schools have one hundred forty-three colored 
pupils enrolled. 

The next meeting of the Manhattan Horticultural Society will 
be held on December 12. 

There are sixty members now regularly enrolled in the Y. M. 
C. A. Bible study classes. 

The stone work of the new building is nearly completed to the 
top of the main- floor joist. 

The chrysanthemums in the greenhouses are coming on nicely 
and promise greater glory soon. 

Miss Lorena Clemons gave a hallowe'en party to the "young 
set" of the Faculty. All report a good time. 

Professor and Mrs. J. T. Willard very pleasantly entertained 
the married assistants last Wednesday evening. 

The College creamery made its first run last Friday. The re- 
ceipts amounted to twelve hundred pounds of milk. 

Student J. H. White will deliver the Daily Capital to any ad- 
dress in town for ten cents per week. Leave orders at 431 Hum- 
boldt street. 

Prof. E. W. Bemis, formerly professor of economics here, has 
recently been appointed superintendent of waterworks for the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The first number of the College lecture course will be given in 
College chapel on November 12. It will be a concert by the John 
Thomas Concert Company. 

Mr. E. H Webster, the new instructor in butter making and 
cheese making, has an article in the Chicago Dairy Produce on Im- 
proved Cream Test Bottles. 

Professor Mayo is happy this week. The Department of Vet- 
erinary Science has received eight new microscopes for use in 
the bacteriological laboratory. 

The mid-term examinations for fall term were held last Satur- 
day and the professor's and instructors are busy working out the 
averages, while the students are anxious to hear the results. 
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Pres. E. R. Nichols was absent from College for several days 
last week, the Royal Stock Show at Kansas City and the State 
Board of Education claiming his time. 

The Kansas State Dairy Association will meet at Manhattan, 
at the Agricultural College, March 4, 5, 6, and 7, '02, during the 
week set aside for judging dairy cattle. 

The library has lately received a hundred volumes of newly 
bound books and magazines from the State printing-office, where 
they had been sent for new "overcoats." 

The shell that exploded recently at Ft. Riley, wounding and 
killing several soldiers, has been donated to the K. S. A. C. It is 
of an unusual make and filled with shot and schrapnel. 

The farmers' institute work is still going on at the rate of one 
to three or four institutes per week. In the next number we 
shall publish a list, with dates of all the institutes held so far 
during the summer and fall. 

The high winds and the rain have ruined the fall colors of 
many of the trees and shrubs on the grounds, but the pin oaks 
and laurel-leaved oaks are just coming to their best and promise 
bright spots in the timber belts for some time to come. 

Collecting, storing and planting seeds of the various forest 
trees is occupying the industrial classes in horticulture. The 
vineyards will soon receive their attention; tender varieties will 
be protected, all vines pruned, and refuse leaves and vines col- 
lected and burned. 

The library is a busy place during the noon hours. Every 
available nook, corner and window bench is full of reading stu- 
dents. The new addition for which the last legislature has appro- 
priated $10,000, and which is to be built next spring and summer, 
will indeed fill a long-felt want. 

One of the iron girders of the new Physical- Science Hall weighs 
nearly five tons. It took a double team and an extra wagon to 
transport it from the depot to the building site. The girder will 
find its place of usefulness directly over Professor Willard's ex- 
periment table in the new lecture room. 

On Monday morning, October 28, a fine gold watch was stolen 
from the boys' water-closet. The watch is a Springfield make, 

u V1 ?a§ ? n ltS works the number 283,518 and on its case the num- 
ber 248,780. Parties finding a clue of the whereabouts of this 
timepiece should report at once to President Nichols. 

Mr. John Warner, a pioneer farmer and Shorthorn breeder of 
Kiley county, Kan., was an interested visitor during the week. 
Mr. Warner is preparing to "adopt" one of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College boys for superintending his farm and herd, 
in order that he may have nothing to do but "boss."— Kansas 
Farmer. 
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I.D. Graham, Secretary of this College from 1881 to 1898, is 
now associate editor of the Kansas Farmer. Secretary Graham 
always pushed a facile and spicy pen, and his connection with the 
Farmer will add strength to its editorial force. 

About twelve hundred people gathered at athletic park" Mon- 
day, October 21, to witness the second football game between 
Kansas State Agriculture College and Bethany College, of Linds- 
borg. While the score was 17 to in favor of Bethany, the game 
was not uninteresting, as the score would indicate. The Swedes 
outweighed the farmers some eighteen or twenty pounds to the 
man and made their gains by repeatedly bucking the K. S. A. C. 
line. The well-known Peterson brothers behind the line practi- 
cally played the game for the visitors. A special train bearing 
some three hundred Bethany people accompanied their team. 
Many of the guests visited College and expressed themselves 
greatly pleased by the appearance of the buildings, campus, 
shops, and stock. 

The Interior Department has decided the long- standing con- 
troversy between the State of Kansas and the settlers of the Fort 
Hays reservation in favor of the former. This decision is ex- 
pected to be final and gives the State Agricultural College and the 
State Normal School possession of that body of about seven thou- 
sand acres of fine prairie land lying directly south of Hays City. 
The Agricultural College plans to convert its share of the land 
into a model experiment farm of several thousand acres, for the 
purpose of testing drought- resisting crops, such as alfalfa, Kafir- 
corn, soy beans, the various grasses, etc., and the comparison of 
methods of tillage and treatment. The size of the farm will per- 
mit these tests to be made on a large and paying scale. An 
appropriation of $3,000 a year was made by the last legislature to 
start this highly promising work. 

State Superintendent Frank Nelson, Pres. J. N. Wilkinson, of 
the State Normal, W. M. Massey, superintendent of Sumner 
county, and Superintendent Bushy, of Peabody schools, all of the 
State Board of Education, visited College last Thursday forenoon 
to look into our facilities for educating teachers ; that is, for giving 
credits in case a graduate wishes to obtain a State teachers' cer- 
tificate. Beside the three educational institutions c f the State, the 
following colleges are allowed such credits for normal work : Cen- 
tral Normal College, Great Bend; Nicker son Normal College, 
Nickerson; Cooper Memorial College, Sterling; Salina Normal 
College, Salina; Campbell University, Hoi ton; Baker University, 
Baldwin; Ottawa University, Ottawa; College of Emporia, Em- 
poria; Friends' University, Wichita; Fairmount College, Wichita; 
Southwest Kansas College, Win field; McPherson College, McPher- 
son; Bethany College, Lindsborg; Kansas Wesleyan College. 
Some of these institutions receive more credits than others. The 
members of the Board were greatly pleased with everything they 
inspected. Hon. Frank Nelson addressed the students in the 
morning in chapel. 
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Prof. B. F. Eyer writes from Chicago, where he is studying 
physics at Chicago University, that he can not get along without 
the Industrialist. He describes the new Armour Institute of 
Technology as a very fine institution in every respect, and speaks 
enthusiastically of the new million dollar building now beinc 
erected for its use. s 

George F. Thompson, formerly the superintendent of printing 
at this College, was a welcome visitor at Manhattan and on the 
"Hill" for several days last week. He had come west upon in- 
vitation of the Angora Goat Association, for whom he acted as 
judge at the Kansas City Royal Stock Show. Mr. Thompson is 
now the editor of the publications of the bureau of animal industry 
of the United States department of agriculture, and raises An- 
gora goats "on the side. " His bulletin on Angora goats, recently 
issued by the department of agriculture, has attracted much 
merited attention. 



ALUMNI AND FOR/IER STUDENTS. 

Lieut, R. B. Mitchell ['99] has been assigned to the first com- 
pany of coast artillery stationed at Fort Dade, Port Tampa Fla — 
Mercury. v ' 

Rob Kimble [third-year student 1901] has received another pro- 
motion. He is now sergeant of Troop I, Thirteenth Cavalry, sta- 
tioned at gort Grant, Arizona. Rob takes to army life like an old 
vet., and his success in the service is assured.— Nationalist. 

Howard Rhodes ['96], recently assistant postmaster here, is 
now traveling salesman for the Topeka Milling Company of To- 
peka. After a trip of five weeks in Missouri, he spent from Sat- 
urday until Tuesday at home, going west again on the Rock 
Island. — Nationalist. 

The papers contain a lengthy account of the recent accomplish- 
ments of D G. /airchild, '88, in the collection of seeds and plants 
in foreign lands and their introduction into this country. He is 
agricultural explorer for the United States department of agricul- 
Thibet 3USt Started ° n another tri P> this time to China and 

ratI^'S y W 81 l f0r r ly u 0f Cri PP lG Creek ' Colo -> is now lo- 
cated at Seattle, Wash., where he makes the practice of mining and 

corporation law a specialty. He sends an interesting note to the 

wIth'tipCnilai VvfTf, re - ni ° n ° f pe °P le former *y connected 
with the College. The following were present: Professor Shel- 

and Mr'; *C T T& m &***£*' "* MrS " A " C ' Smith, Mr. 
SS ?« t I' Dobb A s ' Mr ' and Mrs ' A - G - F oster, Geo. A. Cox, 
and F. M. Jeffery A very pleasant evening was spent in reviv- 
ing memories of the past, and the company decidedto hold regu- 

re^raSo g Ld e h e f er ' ±Jl' &«*■■* wife live in that 
by^n accident ex P ected to be present, but were prevented 
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GRAIN WEEVILS. 

(Press Bulletin No. 103, issued by Entomological Department.} 

The common species of grain insects seem to be more than usually abun- 
dant this fall, as shown by numerous letters of inquiry received at the Kan- 
sas Experiment Station. The two forms most in evidence are the common-, 
grain moth and the black weevil, the latter generally more abundant. In- 
either case the most ready method of their destruction is the employment of 
carbon bisulphide, one pound at least of the liquid to one hundred bushels- 
of grain, or one thousand feet of space. 

It seems likely from the varying degrees of success reported with thisr- 
formula that certain essential conditions are not always 96rictly observed. 
In ordinary cribs and bins the most important provision is to make the- 
room as nearly as possible gas-tight, in order that the gas may remaiir 
in all parts of the space ia full strength and for the required time. It 
must enter by diffusion all cracks and crevices, even those between the- 
grains of corn in the ear, and must penetrate the burrow of the individual 
weevil or its grub in the wheat berry. This thorough diffusion will only 
occur after some time, even in a saturated atmosphere. Twenty-four hours- 
is short enough -for certainty, even where the gas can be kept full strength in» 
the bin. 

Except with highly organized insects, death does not occur immediately r 
and partial suffocation may only render the insect insensible, leaving it to- 
recover fully upon the airing out of the bin; or the gradual escape of the 
gas through cracks in the floor or sides of the bin, allowing the entrance of 
fresh air, may cause failure through the subsequent revival of the insect- 
The adult grain moth readily succumbs to the gas, while the larva will 
stand more and yet revive. The blank weevil is most difficult to kill, speci- 
mens remaining over night in an experimental killing bottle sometimes re- 
recovering when removed therefrom the next day. Hence, to destroy alF 
these it will be necessary to continue the action of the gas in full strength? 
for at least twenty-four hours, and to do this the bin. must be made tight, ther 
fluid carbon bisulphide be used in liberal quantities, and in case of doubt r 
the experiment repeated. 

Wheat may be largely kept free from weevil by proper handling, frequent 
shifting and fanning, such constituting the chief reliance in the elevators^ 
Corn in cribs can scarcely be freed from weevil while remaining there r 
owing to the practical impossibility of making the crib sufficiently tight. 
Tarpaulins and stack-covers are useful in assisting to retain the gas within 
limits, but are by no means tight enough to prevent the escape of the gas by 
diffusion before the black weevil can be destroyed. 

It is suggested by a correspondent that gasoline is equally effective 
with carbon bisulphide, and owing to its cheapness it can be used in cer- 
tainly destructive quantities at little expense. It may be necessary to warn 
those who employ either of these liquids that the gas is highly imflammable 
and explosive when ignited; hence no fire or light should be allowed about 
the bin while the fumigation is in progress. E. A. Popenoe. 
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• State Dairy Association: The fifteenth 
annual meeting of the Kansas State Dairy 
Association will convene at Manhattan, March 
4, 5, 6 and 7, during the week of judging- dairy 
cattle. Special programs will be arranged, 
including the best talent in and out of the 
State. 

He union of Dairy Students: Students 
belonging to our former dairy classes will 
have their reunion and special program during 
the week of the State Dairy Association and 
the judging of dairy cattle. New and old stu- 
dents will have opportunities to meet dairymen 
and creamery men who are looking for young 
men to fill positions along dairy lines. 

The special features of the Judging School, 
the State Dairy Association, the reunion of 
former dairy students, all unite to make the 
Dairy School of 1902 the most promising of 
any in the history of the institution. For fur- 
ther particulars address, 

Pres. E. R. Nichols, - manHattan, Kan. 
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AMERICAN SOBRIETY AND COHHON SENSE. 

THE sobriety of the American people is a theme not often 
chosen for public discussion. In fact, it might strike the 
foreign observer, especially the one who knows us only through 
the foreign press, that it was a theme that could hardly be dis- 
cussed at all to our advantage. On several occasions during the 
recent war, for instance, we were the subject of much jesting on the 
part of the English press because we allowed ourselves to become 
so much agitated Over our successes, even a little thing like the 
battle of Manila Bay not being overlooked by our people. But 
while our intense agitation is always noticed by and often fur- 
nishes much merriment for our foreign critics, these same 
critics seem entirely oblivious to a fact of equal importance, 
namely, the rapidity with which we usually regain our equi- 
librium. Take the recent agitation caused by the assassination of 
President McKinley as an example. 

Not within the writer's memory has the public been so agitated 
over any event as that of the assassination of our late President. 
It was an event which, occurring in the way it did, was calculated 
to arouse the very deepest emotions of our people. The unpro- 
voked attack; the President's courageous fight for life, followed 
by his calm resignation to a fate so undeserved; the sorrow of 
the stricken wife, the object of his intense devotion and tender 
solicitude; the nation's bitter grief at the loss of a man of whom 
history will probably say his worst fault consisted in a too 
great deference at times to the counsels of others, where his own 
better judgment should have prevailed— all these things, com- 
bined with our national hatred of anarchy and anarchists, tended 
to lash the public mind into a perfect fury for a time. 

For a month or more following the President's death, the dast- 
ardly deed, and the consequences that it was felt would surely 
follow the assassin's example, continued to engross our attention. 
Many were seriously alarmed for the future of the country. So- 
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ciety was supposed to be on the verge of dissolution, from which 
fate nothing but the most heroic efforts could possibly save it. 
Almost everybody had a remedy for anarchy which he was ready 
to urge upon the government. The newspapers, with a few not- 
able exceptions, vied with each other in suggesting the most sum- 
mary treatment of the vile wretches who were responsible 
directly or indirectly for the infamous crime. Compared with 
the ills of anarchy, the blessings of a free government were ap- 
parently not valued for a moment. The most sacred guaranties 
of our liberties were as nothing if it could be shown that a single 
one of these might, on occasion, be found to furnish a refuge for a 
single foe of law and order. It was gravely suggested that not 
only a murderous attack upon a president, but even a "word or a 
picture inciting to it should be punished as treason" (though it 
might be difficult to explain how art could be punished, even for 
treason). One writer suggested that we purchase an island in 
mid-ocean somewhere, to which everybody who had ever been 
"known to give expression to anarchistic sentiments" should be 
at once deported. This island should "be carefully guarded at a 
distance, so that no escape shall be possible." And these foes of 
human society were to be left entirely to themselves, to enjoy the 
sweets of anarchy without molestation from any source. Let 
them live without governmentand without regard for God or man, 
but let them have the consequences all to themselves. Let them 
be an object-lesson to all the world of what it is to live in rebellion 
against all civil and divine government. "This proposition, " it is 
added, "has been made in all sobriety by many persons. It is not 
a flighty and unmeasurable proposition." 

It has been scarcely three weeks since propositions as fantastic 
as the above, as to the proper solution of the problem of anarchy, 
were listened to with apparent approval by the whole country. 
But to how many minds would they commend themselves to-day? 
Probably by this time they have been so completely dismissed 
from our minds as utterly impracticable, if not indeed as un- 
worthy, that it is hard now to convince ourselves that they ever 
sprang from respectable sources, or found any avenues of commu- 
nication open to them save the yellow journals of the country. In 
fact, most of our interest in anarchy as a practical problem for our 
legislatures to deal with has disappeared, so far as outward mani- 
festations of that interest are concerned. The newspapers seldom 
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trouble themselves about the doings of the anarchists, and appar- 
ently no one any longer feels any serious apprehensions for the 
future of our country — at least for the near future. And yet we 
are the same people who a few days ago were breathing out death 
and destruction on these people, and seemingly ready to sacrifice 
our dearest- bought liberties "for the sake of a handful of misera- 
ble miscreants, whose names nobody can pronounce." The Pres- 
ident, too, goes about the country as unprotected as ever, and 
that with the apparent approval of the country generally. Yet 
again it should be said, we are the same people who, only a few 
weeks ago, were determined to surround him always with a body- 
guard that would be more suggestive of the Czar of Russia than 
of the head of a free republic. In the course of a few weeks Con- 
gress will meet, and then some legislation may be looked for that 
will better protect the President, or at least will attach a proper 
penalty to attempts upon his life. Something will be done, no 
doubt, to guard the country in the future against the introduction 
of noted anarchists from abroad, especially those who preach vio- 
lence. And something ought to be done also to punish the advo- 
cacy in this country of violence of any kind against our govern- 
ment. This will probably be the extent of the legislation under- 
taken, and in all probability this will be going as far in this mat- 
ter as public opinion will then warrant. 

But what does all this apparent change in the attitude of the 
public mean? Not, certainly, that we have forgotten our recent 
loss; not that we have any less appreciation of a government 
founded on the strictest observance of law; not that we have 
any less a horror of anarchy and its detestable doctrines. 
Rather it means, in the first place, .that the American people 
have an unshaken and unshakeable confidence in its ability 
finally to meet and triumph over all the ills from which 
society is suffering to-day, and in its ability to remove en- 
tirely the underlying causes of anarchism — to undermine its 
very foundation, so that it must fall of its own weight. But back 
of all and above all it means, that in spite of occasional moments 
of agitation, when it seems that the people are ready to listen to 
the wildest schemes of repression or reform, are ready to adopt 
the most drastic measures of legislation, there is after all a sobri- 
ety and a reserve fund of sound common sense that can always be 
relied on to restore, in a comparatively short time, the public 
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mind to its usual equanimity. There may indeed seem to be at 
times some frothiness on the surface of American life, but this" 
ought not any longer to be taken as indicating anything as to the 
lack of a steady flowing undercurrent that is not easily nor often 
disturbed. It ought by this time, it would seem, to be apparent 
even to the most casual observer, that after all, in spite of our 
sudden and at times intense agitation, in spite of this apparent 
abandonment to our joys as well as to our sorrows, there is, when 
the hour of grave responsibility approaches, a spirit of modera- 
tion, of justice and of temperance that is bound to triumph over 
all mere momentary considerations; a spirit of hopefulness as 
well as resolution in the face of serious difficulties — in short, such 
a spirit as ought, in the main, to animate a truly great and power- 
ful nation such as ours certainly is. C. E. Goodell. 



ORATORY IN THE AGRICULTURAL COLLECiE. 

"POR the benefit of those who may be interested, and also for 
A the enlightenment of those who may be skeptical of the pro- 
fit to be derived from the general study of oratory, in connection 
with an Agricultural, Engineering, Domestic or General Science 
course, I will briefly outline my method of teaching and develop- 
ing this very important and necessary adjunct to any course of 
study, and in connection therewith will present some arguments 
tending to show its value. 

Although, as taught and practiced during the past century, it 
has fallen into disrepute, it is and always will be a most important 
factor in the world. The profession itself is, in a large degree, re- 
sponsible for its present standing. As with most everything, the 
spirit of commercialism entered into it. Good orators and read- 
ers are and have been in demand, and in catering to popular taste 
the speaker lowered himself to the level of a mere entertainer, in- 
stead of combining entertainment with instruction. Untrained 
and uneducated men and women, possessing more or less natural 
ability and talent, saw in it a comparatively easy and lucrative 
business, and of course presented a still lower grade of entertain- 
ment; and so it has gone on until now the ordinary elocutionist 
going over the country is nothing short of a buffoon, performing 
tricks with his mouth, and gyrating with his body in a manner 
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that would make a "slight-of-hand man" or a contortionist, green 
with envy. 

A rattle- brained fellow, who may have studied a little law, or 
won a country school declamatory contest, or brow- beaten oppo- 
nents in a debate, or who has a "powerful voice," will get up and 
make the welkin ring with words, and he will be called an "ora- 
tor," but no one ever remembers what he says, nor does he move 
people to thought or action. Have you ever been so fortunate as 
to hear a man speak or read, who impressed you with his thought, 
and sent you home with a conviction and a resolve in your heart 
and a sense of gain, morally and mentally, for having heard him ? 
Do you remember remarking that "it was a good, plain, common- 
sense talk," or "how easily and simply he talked," or "how clear 
his argument was," or "I never realized there was so much in 
that poem," etc.? You never once mentioned that he was an 
orator or elocutionist, and yet he was master of the art. 

It was said of Wendell Phillips, that although he stood almost 
alone and appealed against the established order of things, and 
appeared before audiences almost wholly antagonistic to him, yet 
he faced them "with a tranquil mein and a beaming aspect that 
was never dimmed. He spoke, and in the measured cadence of 
his quiet voice there was intense feeling, but no declamation, no 
passionate appeal, no superficial and feigned emotion. It was a 
simple colloquy — a gentleman conversing. . . . The divine 
energy of his conviction utterly possessed him, and his 

"Pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in his cheek, and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say his body thought." 

It is the duty of every one to be able to express thought in a 
simple, direct, earnest, spontaneous and convincing manner, for 
no matter what profession or line of work one follows, it is always 
necessary to do more or less talking, either in conversation, or in 
reading in the home circle, or in addressing an assemblage of 
neighbors and fellow townsmen. This ability is within the power 
of everyone to obtain, and is capable of development. 

My method of developing the expressive powers requires, 
first, the total elimination of the idea that there is a trick or any 
artificiality whatever connected with it. It is the most natural 
and common of any art. In music or painting, in mechanic or in- 
dustrial arts, it is necessary to follow rules and become expert in 
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the use of tools or instruments that are wholly without the organ- 
ism of the man. It is something to be acquired rather than a 
growth. Expression is as natural to man as song is to the bird, 
or the bursting into bloom of the bud that has been tenderly 
nurtured through all the varying stages of its formation and 
growth. 

Oratory is not a display, a show, a representation, a series of 
pretty and graceful movements, poses and vocal gymnastics, 
but it is a manifestation of the processes of thought, through the 
medium of the voice and body. All expression comes from 
within, out. It is the logical result of a definite cause, working 
through harmonious means. We must have thought before we 
can give thought; therefore it is essential that the mind be trained 
to think logically, and that the subconscious elements of imagina- 
tion, emotion and feeling be brought into relationship in the giv- 
ing expression to that thought. Words alone do not express any- 
thing; they are only the symbol or sign that calls up the knowl- 
edge already within the brain. Words alone, spoken in rapid 
succession, without thought or emotion behind them, are dead; a 
mere jargon; "sounding brass and tinkling cymbal;" but let a 
speaker vividly conceive and realize the greatness of the subject 
under consideration, and his words will burn their way into your 
very soul, pregnant with meaning, and full of intense interest and 
emotion. 

It is also necessary to train the voice and body in order that an 
adequate means may be provided for the transmission of thought. 
This cannot be done by rule. If a speaker uses a given tone or 
quality (?) of voice, or emphasizes prescribed words in a pre- 
scribed manner, such as varying and distinctly named degrees of 
force or stress, or regulates his pauses by a system of marks of 
punctuation, or changes pitch "because a certain sentiment de- 
mands a certain pitch," or makes gestures because he is told to 
do so, or because they are pretty— in short, if he is thinking of 
"how to do it" instead of thinking the thought, and allowing it to 
regulate and control the action of the voice and body, he may get 
a certain amount of mechanical expertness in the repeating of the 
words, but he is a mere machine, a phonograph, a brainless thing 
so far as expressing thought is concerned. No sentiment de- 
mands the identical tone, pitch, rate, inflection, etc., on two dif- 
ferent occasions. No simple sentence can be marked for empha- 
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sis in a manner that will express the whole thought all the time. 
It has almost as many meanings as there are words in it. So the 
training of the voice and the body is not for the purpose of mak- 
ing a machine of an individual, but to develop harmony between 
parts and to secure responsiveness to thought. 

My understanding of the work in oratory in the Agricultural 
College is, not to train students for orators or readers primarily, 
but to develop their expressive powers to the extent that they 
will be able to use the knowledge that is theirs in benefiting others, 
and to be able upon occasion to express thought (either their own 
or another's) clearly, simply, intelligently, and forcibly, and in a 
convincing and pleasing manner. Oratory is a large conversation. 

W. O. Clure. 



FARMERS' INSTITUTES. 

THE Kansas State Agricultural College is one of the very first 
institutions in America that has held or assisted in farm- 
ers' institutes. Effective work of this kind has been done with 
varying results for over thirty years, but during the last half- 
dozen years these institutes have been extended to every county 
and, in fact, to every town which has cared to ask the College for 
assistance and offered some aid in getting up a promising pro- 
gram. 

In former years this institute work was done during the win- 
ter months, but for the past two years the College has tried to do 
most of it in the summer. The results of this change have been 
very satisfactory — in fact, more satisfactory than had been an- 
ticipated. In the winter the weather is often too cold and the 
roads Loo bad for farmers to leave home; the Faculty have but 
little time to be away from their classes; the students can not 
assist effectively in working up attendance, as they always do in 
the summer vacation, and the social features, such as basket din- 
ners, exhibitions of farm products, etc., are not as likely to be 
successful. 

As will be seen by the following table, the attendance at some 
of these picnic institutes reached the thousand mark last sum- 
mer; in three places it passed the two-thousand mark, while insti- 
tutes of less then four hundred participants have been very rare. 
During the past summer and fall the following institutes have 
been conducted by members of the Faculty: 
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Speaker ». Attendance. 
Cottrell.- 2000 

18, Lyndon. . . • .... Cottrell. 800 

19, Oak Grange Cottrell 100 

20, Cadmus Cottrell 4000 
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Date and place. 
July 17, Overbrook 



23, Arkansas City 



Cottrell 



14 



24, 
26, 
26, 
26, 
27, 



;i50 

700 
100 
500 
550 

800 



Aug 



u 
it 



(( 



Sept, 



a 






<< 



Sibley ville Cottrell 

New Lancaster .... Cottrell 

Somerset Cottrell 

Courtland. Popenoe and Walters 

Olathe " Cottrell 

31, Westmoreland .... Otis and Clothier 1200 

1, Cedarville Walters and Elling 1000 

2, Liverpool ...... Roberts -50 

16, Jennings Dickens and Cottrell 500 

17, Tonganoxie Coburn and Otis 350 

21, Burlingame Dickens and Elling 500 

22, Acme . . ". Otis and Sawdon 450 

22, Highland Station . . . Dickens 400 

24, Union Center Walters and Kinsley 350 

. 350 

. 1000 

500 

250 

, .• 500 

. 350 

. 2000. 

. 150 

. 450 

100 

450 

200 

700 

150 

75 

150 

150 

300 

500 

400 



24, White City Elling and Otis 

27, Berryton Otis 

29, Angola Cottrell 

29, Portis Walters 

30, Americus Professor and Mrs. Otis ... 

30, Leon . Cottrell 

5, Hays City Cottrell and Otis ....... 

6, Herington Popenoe and Roberts .... 

6, Little River Cottrell . 

7, Dolespark Cottrell 

7, Garnett Walters, Otis, and Alexander 

Bendena Willard 

Winchester Otis and Greene 

13, Milton Otis and Greene 

14, Benton . . ..-.'.. Otis and Greene 

18, Melvern . Cottrell and Agnew 



11, 

12, 



19, 20, Ottawa Cottrell, Agnew, and Otis 



26. 
27, 
28, 



Chanute Dickens and Uhl 

Elsmore Dickens and Uhl 

Lone Elm Dickens and Uhl 



28, Gypsum 



Kinsley 250 



Oct. 
it 

i< 

(( 
«< 
(I 
(i 



a 



3, Blue Mound Willard and Shoe&mith 

3, Hiawatha Walters and Cottrell . . 

4, New Lancaster .... Willard and Shoesmith 

5, Bucyrus Willard and Shoesmith 

5, Junction City Greene and Kinsley . . . 

8, Denison Otis and Calvin .... 

11, 12, Girard Otis and Calvin . . . . 

18, Augusta * • . • ... Otis and Mclntyre . . . 

18, Admire Kinsley and Shoesmith . 

19, Florence Kinsley and Shoesmith . 

19, Douglass 



35o 

75 

65 

200 

50 

sat 

300 

50 
400 
250 



Otis and Mclntyre 350 
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Dote and place. Speaker*. Attendance. 

Oct. 25, Bellflower Grange . . Mayo and Dickens , 200 

«' 26, Clatawa Grange . • . Mayo and Dickens 150 

Nov. 9, Garrison . ^ Walters and Cottrell 

Arrangements have been made for several additional institutes 
and the good work will be going on at a vigorous rate until the 
cold and uncertain winter weather will make the results unsatis- 
factory. 

Some years ago the universities of the West inaugurated the 
university extension work and made a good deal of ado over it. 
Extensive plans and programs were being published and it was 
expected that their work would soon reach every town in the land ; 
but they met with limited success. To-day there is but little 
work done and the whole scheme has practically gone to sleep. 
In the meantime the Agricultural College has gone on quietly 
with its College extension work, pushing it into every county and 
making it a characteristic feature of Kansas farm life. The farm- 
ers' institute is a fixture in our State; it is a red-letter day in the 
almanac of our farmers and stockmen. J. D. Walters. 



M. R. Piatt, of Kansas City, Mo., but whose farms are in John- 
son and Comanche counties, Kansas, has donated to the College 
the two pure-bred Galloway heifers, Golden Sunset of Dyke 
Creek and Black Velvet of Dyke Creek. Mr. Piatt has the largest 
Galloway herd in the world, and since 1876 has introduced into his 
herd the best blood that he could secure in both Scotland and the 
United States. Mr. Piatt said to Professor Cottrell: "My old 
friend, Secretary Coburn, is now a Regent of your College. He 
will push the live-stock work of the College as it has never been 
pushed before. I want to help him. You may send the best ex- 
pert that you have and let him select the best two heifers in my 
herd and I will give them to the College to help Secretary Coburn 
in his work of building up animal husbandry in your College." 
The two heifers are choice individuals and would probably sell for 
$400 each at auction. They are descended from Black Prince of 
Drumlanrig, the premier Galloway bull of modern times. He 
was never defeated in the show ring, and $4,500 was offered and 
refused for him when he was upwards of eleven years of age. It 
is hard to express the hearty appreciation we have of Colonel 
Piatt's generosity. These model heifers will be of great value to 
the students in learning the typical beef form. 
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THE PRAIRIE-DOG IN KANSAS. 

SEVERAL months ago Press Bulletin No. 97, containing ques- 
tions as to the distribution of the prairie-dog, the pocket- 
gopher, the striped prairie-squirrel, and the gray prairie-squir- 
rel, with blanks for replies, was sent by the Experiment Station 
to every township trustee in Kansas. Stamped envelopes for re- 
ply were enclosed. Of the fourteen hundred blanks sent out, 
four were returned to this office as unclaimed and six hundred 
eighty replies have been received. The answer relating to prairie- 
dogs have been tabulated and shows that sixty-eight counties of 
the State have these pests present. The following table exhibits 
the number of townships in the affected counties, the number of 
trustees who have made reports, and the number of acres occu- 
pied by "dog towns:" 



County. 



Barber 

Barton 

Butler 

Cheyenne.. 

Clark 

Cloud 

Comanche . 

Cowley 

Decatur — 
Dickinson.. 

Douglas 

Edwards... 

Ellis 

Ellsworth.. 
Finney ... . 

Ford 

Gove 

Graham 

Grant 

Gray .-. 

Greeley 

Hamilton... 

Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Hodgeman 

Jewell 

Kearny 

Kinvman... 

Kiowa 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Logan 

McPherson 
Marion . . . . 



IS 


* 


US 


=8? 


-" * 

'I* 


*3 




% 90 


18 


7 


21 


1 


29 


13 


17 


16 


10 


6 


18 


9 


10 


5 


25 


15 


23 


7 


24 


11 


9 


6 


9 


4 


14 


6 


16 


8 


7 


4 


14 


10 


8 


7 


is 


8 


3 


3 


6 


3 


3 


3 


8 


6 


19 


7 


15 


7 


3 


2 


9 


6 


25 


12 


5 


2 


23 


8 


13 


7 


9 


5 


20 


7 


11 


11 j 


25 


14 


24 


11 



Number 
of 

Acre* 



7,605 
5 

i 

14,780 

50,010 

960 

22, 470 

k 

1,360 
1 

i 

2,020 

10.820 

2,770 

212,160 

15,920 

211,960 

11,260 

10.500 

12.000 

12,000 

17.220 

626 

10 

8,200 

8,290 

563 

4,450 

340 

3,060 

19,000 

400 

236,460 

692 

315 



County. 



Meade 

MitcheU 

Morton 

Ness 

Norton 

Osborne 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Rooks 

Rush 

Russell 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stevens 

Sumner 

Thomas 

Trego : 

Wallace 

Washington 

Wichita 

Totals 



< 



g c 

IP 



9 
20 

3 
10 
22 
23 
20 
13 
25 
17 
20 
30 
20 
17 
22 
15 

9 
19 

7 
27 

3 
13 
13 
25 
19 

3 

3 
SO 
10 

7 

7 
25 

3 






&l 



8 
3 
5 

12 
6 
8 
9 
7 
8 

12 

15 

10 
8 

11 
7 
4 

10 
5 

17 
2 
8 
7 

15 
9 
2 
1 

12 
6 
5 
3 

12 
2 



1015 518 



Ifumber 

of 
Acres. 



10,000 

1,700 

10,800 

15.425 

3. ISO 

2,840 

139 

651 

730 

595 

7, 315 

1.694 

292 

157 

6.010 

3.065 

855 

375 

70.800 

30? 

22,300 

8, 370 

13,840 

1,261 

3, ISO 

2,200 

22,200 

155 

16, 360 

25.340 

66. 500 

80 

9,000 



1,224, 854} 



The agent of the Station has made personal investigations in 
several of the counties from which the heaviest acreage is re- 
ported and thinks that, while many of the trustees have made 
mere guesses in their replies, they have not exaggerated in their 
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statements. It will thus be seen that about one-half the town- 
ships in the district affected report one and a quarter million of 
acres of land occupied by prairie-dogs. This is nearly all pasture 
land. The general estimate of damage to this pasture by the 
animals is fifty per cent, though many farmers think it is greater. 
One farmer in Wallace county says that his cattle will not eat 
grass on that part of his range occupied by prairie-dogs. A 
ranchman in Logan county says he is now able to pasture only 
five hundred head of cattle on the same range where he pastured 
one thousand head ten years ago, when the prairie-dogs were not 
so numerous. D. E. Lantz, Field Agent. 



Secretary Coburn, of the State Board of Agriculture, has issued 
a booklet showing that Kansas occupies first rank in the produc- 
tion of wheat and corn for the five years beginning with 1896 and 
ending with 1900. The value of wheat and corn for this period is 
$378,433,347, and the value of this years wheat crop is, according to 
government reports, $45,368,760. The book is a gentle reminder 
to U. S. Secretary Wilson, who spoke of Kansas in one of his re- 
ports as being a semiarid state. 

Professor Willard is in Washington, D. C, this week attending 
the meeting of the association of official agricultural chemists 
and the convention of agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions. On the way he will visit Johns Hopkins University, at Bal- 
timore, and take the opportunity to look up a number of points 
there and elsewhere with a view to benefiting the Chemical De- 
partment in both the College and Experiment Station work. 

President Nichols left on Friday noon for Washington, D. C, to 
attend the annual meeting of agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. He intends to visit a number of educational institutions 
while on this trip and expects to be absent about ten days. Pro- 
fessor Walters will look after the routine duties of the executive 
office pending the absence of the President. 

Mr. C. P. Dewey is constantly improving his Park Place dormi- 
tories. He has lately ornamented the center building with a 
beautiful sign, "Park Place," formed of colored incandescent 
lights, the first sign of the kind in Manhattan. 

Assistant Hetty Evans, of the Department of Industrial Art, 
has two afternoon classes in freehand drawing of ninety students 
each. It takes heroic work to teach such classes. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Regent McDowell was at the College last Monday on business. 

Professors Walters and Cottrell went to Garrison on Saturday 
to conduct a farmers' institute. 

The Students' Herald sports a new title-page. We liked the old 
one better; but then, tastes differ. 

Doctor Mayo has been appointed secretary for Kansas of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 

Second-year student Harry Campbell has left for his home at 
Macksville, Stafford county, on account of sickness. 

The demand for blackleg vaccine continues to increase, the 
Veterinary Department sending out about fifteen hundred doses 
daily. 

Professor Walters will give an evening lecture before the West 
Kansas Teacher's Association, at Dwight, at their Thanksedvinff 
session. to ° 

The College football team left on Saturday for Emporia, where 
they played the Normals on Saturday and the Presbyterians on 
Monday. 

Miss Lois Doming, who was called home on account of sick- 
ness, has returned and taken up her work as stenographer in the 
Veterinary Department. 

Professor Walters will deliver the annual address at the reg- 
ular meeting of the Swiss-American society of Northern Kansas, 
at Marysville, November 16. 

The K. S. A. C. football team went down to defeat before the 
fierce onslaughts of the Kansas City doctors here Wednesday. 

7^ZZ S fZ^u d hy wrangling ' some * ood and a * reat deal 

Mr C. P. Dewey took the student boarders of Park Place to the 
SSL ' h Z S& ^ u 6 ? *? Witness Cleopatra," by the Morey Com- 

E52L. Z tw f hard to Say wh0 en J°y ed the tre *t better, the 
treater-or the treatees. 

The classes in calisthenics have moved into the new Gvmna- 
o'Ahe ^HZ ^ llhn e r «ly- Mrs. Clure has taton charge 
nenurheVc rb y e S1 fotd ammg ° f ^ y ° Mg WOraen tU1 a P erma ' 
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Professor McKeever, of this College, and Supt. M. R. Howard^ 
of Leavenworth county, are preparing a new spelling-book for use 
in the lower grades in the public schools. 

P. H. Mahon, Clyde, Kan., has donated to the College a pen of 
ten pullets and one cockerel purebred rose-comb Brown Leghorns. 
The chickens are a credit to his skill as a breeder and will be of 
immediate value to the Farm Department in its work with poultry. 

The Veterinary Department has been investigating some cat- 
tle diseases, one an apparently contagious sore mouth and the 
other a kind of distemper, associated with swelling of the glands 
in the region of the throat. Press bulletins on these diseases will 
be issued soon. 

Prof. D. H. Otis left Thursday morning for Missouri to deliver 
an address before the Missouri State Dairy Association at Pal- 
myra, in the northeastern part of Missouri. The professor has 
also been invited to deliver a lecture before the Illinois State 
Dairy Association, which meets during the holidays. 

The sale of the Manhattan Live Stock and Sales Company last 
Saturday drew a good crowd, despite the threatening weather, and 
the sale was very satisfactory, the stock bringing good prices. 
Thirty-eight head of Hereford two year olds sold for $47 a "head 
and nineteen head of Hereford three- year- olds for $50 a head. 



ALUMNI AND FORI1ER STUDENTS. 

H. W. Baker, second-year student last term, visited College 
recently. He is mounting the herbarium of Mr. B. B. Smyth, of 
Topeka, this fall. 

C. C. Smith ['94], son of Capt. J. T. Smith, of this city, has sold 
his paper, the Lyndon Remark, to J. K. Shriver, of Lyndon. Mr. 
Smith goes to Topeka, where he will take up work on the Topeka 
Herald about November 15. — Mercury. 

M. W. Sanderson, '98, visited the College last week. He is 
now county surveyor of Marshall county, having been appointed to 
this office by the governor on the death of the previous surveyor. 
Mr. Sanderson had served as deputy surveyor previously. 

R. W. Clothier, '97, professor of agriculture and chemistry in 
the Third District State Normal School of Missouri, finds his 
work opening up very promisingly. He is to deliver an address 
before the Southeast Missouri Teachers' Association on "Agri- 
culture in the Rural Schools. " > 

Prof. S. W. Williston [72], of the University of Kansas, is the 
author of a two-hundred-fifty-page quarto volume on the flies of 
Central America, which is to be issued by a London publishing 
house as one of a series of thirty volumes constituting the Biologia 
Centrali- Americana. — University Newsletter. 



COLLEGE 



Farmers' Short Course. 

JANUARY 7 TO MARCH 28, 1902. 



Special Feature, the Judging Softool. 



JUDGING 



Poultry, Beef and Dairy Cattle, 
Swine and Horses. 



INSTRUCTION IN 



Crop Production. Orcharding. 

Stock Feeding. Gardening. 

Stock Breeding. Blacksmithing. 

Stock Judging. Carpentry. 

Diseases of Farm Animals. ' 



JUDGING HORSES 

March 17 to 22, J. W. Robison. of Ei Dorado, will ff ive in- 
struction in judging draft and driving horses. The College 
W m ha » G K° me °! the ^ hor8es in «» State for this work 
th?Qt5f 11T f M l he i ar ? e8t herd of Percheron horses in 
the State and also breeds standard trotting horses He re- 
cently spent the summer in the great horse-breeding sections 

lElE If* n l ade . a C t° ice importation of PerchefonT 
Besides his extensive horse interests, Mr. Robison owns and 
mana ^« farm8 aggregating 16,000 acres. His cornfields 
cover 1200 acres, his alfalfa fields 1000 acres, and other crops 
in proportion. He has 12 large orchards l^no n-ftiJ . .JE? 
hundreds of hogs It will W S Tarn fronfL'lutceTs- 
f£L a fa T e J \J ov \ nave 2 ° friends who would take 

"fi-n ori L* f they kjiew of ft - T «» them. 
Full particulars from 
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BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 

Ibhht R Nichols, A. M. ( University of Iowa), President 101 8. Juliette avenut 

John D. Walters, M. S. ( Kansas State Agricultural College) North end of Sixth street 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

Alexander B. Brown, (Boston Music School), A.M. (Olivet) 817 Houston street 

Professor of Music. 

Julius T. Willard, M. S. ( Kansas State Agricultural College ) 121 1 Moro street 

Professor of Chemistry. 

Hinky M. Gottrbll, M. S. ( Kansas State Agricultural College ) College Campus 

Professor of Agriculture, Superintendent of Farm. 

Edwin A. Popbnob, A.M (Washburn) 906 Leavenworth street 

Professor of Entomology and Zoology. 

Frank C. Lockwood,* Ph D ( Northwestern ) Middletown, Conn 

Professor of English. 

Bkn j L. Remick, Ph. M. ( CorneU College ) Fourth and Osage 

Professor of Mathematics. 

Bbnj. F. Ever* Chicago, 111 

Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering. 

Chari.es E Goodell, A.M. (Franklin) 826 Houston street 

Professor of History and Economics. 

Hbrbert F. Roberts, A. B. (Kansas University), M.S. (K. S. A. C.) 

Protesjwpr of Botany. . . 

William A. MoKbrvrr, A.M. (Kansas University) 824 Houston street 

Professor of Philosophy. 

Miss Marv E. Berry 

Professor of English. 

Id»ow W.Hartman, A.M. (Cornell University) 109 S. Juliette avenue 

Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering. 

Wiltord O. Clurb, B. O. ( Drake University ) Corner Juliette and Leavenworth 

Professor of Oratory. 

Edmund B. McCormick, S.B. (Mass. Inst. Tech.) 728 Poyntz avenue 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Superintendent of Shops. 

Daniel H Otis, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) College Hill 

Professor of Dairy Husbandry. 

Miss Edith A. McIntvrb, (Teachers' College) 628 Houston street 

Professor of Domestic Science. 

Nelson S. Mato, M.S. (Mich. Agr.Coll.), D.V.S. (Chicago Vet. Coll.) S26 Houston street 

Professor of Veterinary Science. 

Miss Harriet Howell, (Pratt Institute) Park Place 

Superintendent of Domestic Art. 

Joshua D. Hickman, (I.T. U.) 909 Osage street 

Superintendent of Printing. 

B. 8. McFarland, A.M. (Miami) 426 Colorado street 

Principal Preparatory Department. 

Director of Physical Training. 

Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, B. S. (K.S. A.C.) Corner Manhattan avenue and Moro 

Librarian. 

Miss Lorbna E. Clbmons, B. S. ( K. S. A . C), Secr etary Corner Fourth and Laramie 

Mras Josephine C. Harper Corner Sixth and Pierre streets 

.Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Miss Alice Rupp, (Indiana State Normal). 426 Leavenworth street 

Assistant Professor of English. 

George F. WBiDA.Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins) 517 Fremont street 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

William L. House, Foreman of Carpenter Shop Corner Sixth and Colorado 

Margaret J. Minis, B. S. ( K. S. A. C. ), Assistant Librarian Fourth and Moro streets 

R. H. Brown, M. T. (Kan. Con. of Music ), B. S. (K. S. A. O), Ass't in Music, 817 Houston street 

William Anderson, B.S. (K.S. A.C), Assistantin Mathematics Cor. Humboldt and Juliette 

Gertrude Barnes, Assistant Librarian Cor. 9th and Moro 

Albert Dickens, M.S. (K. S. A. O), Assistant in Horticulture, Fremont and Manhattan avenue 

William Baxter, Foreman of Greenhouses 

Mary B. Pritner, B. S. ( K. S. A C), Assistant in Domestic Science . . Cor. 7th and Leavenworth 

W. M. Sawdon. B. S. ( Purdue ), Ass't in Mechanical Engineering Juliette and Houston 

Ada Rice, B. S. (K. S. A. C), Assistant in Preparatory Department Osage and 8th street 

Louis Wabnitz, Foreman of Machine Shops 5th and Osage 

E W. Curtis, (Univ. Wis. D.S.) Instructor in Butter Making 

A. T. Kinsley, M. S. ( K. 8. A. C), Assistant in Veterinary Science Third and Moro 

Elizabeth J. Agnew, B.S. (K.S. A.C), Assistant in Domestic Science Ninth and Moro 

J. B. Norton, M. S. < K. S. A. C.J, Assistant in Entomology 716 Thurston street 

E C Gasser, Foreman in Blacksmith Shop 

Ina E. Holroyd, B. S. (K. S. A. C), Assistant In Preparatory Department 721 Pierre street 

Marian F. Jones, M.S. (K.S. A.C), Assistant in Domestic Art 

G. O.Greene, B S. (K.S. A.C), Assistant in Horticulture t. 

John O. Hamilton. B.S. (Chicago), Assistant in Physics 

Hetty G. Evans, Assistant*in Drawing 

V, M. Shoesmith, B. S. (Mlcb. Agr.Coll.), Assistant In Agriculture 

Eleanor Harris, Assistant in Mu»ic ■ 

F. C Weber, B. S. ( Ohio State University ), Assistant in Chemistry 

W. E. Mathewson, B. S. (K. S. A. C), Assistant in Chemistry 

Helena M. Plncomb, B.S. (K. S. A.C), Assistantin Sewing 

Jacob Lund, M. S. (K. S. A. C), Sunt. Heat and Power Department. .Cor. Tenth and Kearney 

O. Jeanette Perry, B. 8. (K. 8. A. C), Executive Clerk 722 Humboldt street 

Matilda Doll. Stenographer. — — 

Alice M. Melton, B. 8. (K. 8. A.C), Clerk in Director's Office 

Charles Hughes, Secretary to the President 

W. R- Lewis, J anitor N. E corner Main College Building 

•Absent on leave 1901-02 
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PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES IN PLANT BREEDING. 

AVERY prevalent idea is, that a hybrid plant is a "high-bred" 
plant, and the work of the plant breeder is popularly sup- 
posed to be the origination of improved varieties by hybridization. 
This conception doubtless owes something of its origin to the 
brilliant parti colored advertisements in the florists' catalogues, 
in which this and that hybrid Petunia, Orchid or Hyacinth is ex- 
ploited as a rare and choice production. Such may be the case 
with respect to the plant advertised, but what the public does not 
know is, that it is a single desirable among a hundred undesirable 
and mediocre productions of the plant breeder's work. What 
hybridization does effect most commonly is a sort of a general un- 
setting of the species, so that the progeny tend to vary greatly 
from each other and from the parental forms. It is this tendency 
to variation which the plant breeder most desires as a basis for 
his principal and most fertile line of work; conscious selection 
toward an end. 

Occasionally, to be sure, the direct result of hybridization is a 
striking and valuable form, but far more often such forms are to- 
be obtained only by years of careful selection among the varying 
progeny of the cross. 

Nature has set certain barriers to the crossing of both too 
nearly and too distinctly related species. But inasmuch as "spe- 
cies," "genera," and all other systematic groups are matters of 
judgment, and inasmuch as the validity of judgments as to what 
organisms are entitled to be classified together in such biological 
assemblages, depends on the personal equation of the men who do 
the arranging, it is clear that no one can say beforehand, except 
within very wide limits, what individuals will or will not cross, on 
the basis of their more or less commonly accepted place in a. 
scheme of scientific classification. In general, however, it is- 
known that individuals too distantly or too closely related tend to 
be sterile to each other. 
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A word as to the distinction between a "cross" and a "hybrid." 
Such distinctions are really verbal ones. In customary use, 
■"cross" is the name applied to a hybrid where the parents are 
nearly related; "hybrid, " to a "cross" between parents distantly 
related. So that in the case of seed plants, all fertilization where 
the reproductive cells come from different flowers would be en- 
titled to be called cross-breeding, and would vary in degree ac 
cording as the point of origin of the reproductive Cells was on the 
same branch of the same plant, on different plants of the same 
"horticultural variety," on plants of different horticultural va- 
rieties, plants of different "species," and so on. The more 
•distantly related the parents the more likely is the process of 
crossing to be called "hybridization," and the result a "hybrid." 

The plant breeder soon learns to shake off any conscious or un 
conscious feeling that there is sacredness in "species," and that 
■"crosses" and "hybrids" are anything but names which have 
degree of difference as their only distinction. 

The plant breeder may begin with "wild" plants, in which he 
tinds a certain fixity of type, a certain rigidity, owing to long re- 
action to the same environment, and to the limitation of whatever 
tendency to vary they may have had, by reason of their lively 
struggle with other plants, and with animals, for privilege to 
exist. In wild plants, variations which encumber their pos- 
sessors mark them as objects of extinction, although these varia- 
tions may be beautiful, valuable or advantageous in the eyes of 
man. it, however, a plant breeder seizes upon such a variant 
form and transfers it to an environment where competition is 
artificially kept down, the basis may be laid for the development 
and fixation by subsequent selection, of absolutely new forms, 
very different from the original wild native form. Such is the 
history of the origin of many cultivated fruits and vegetables. 

On the other hand, the scientific plant breeder may begin his 
■work upon a form, which man for economic reasons has for 
ages, wherever he has made his home, kept out of competition 
with native plants. In such a case he is usually dealing with a 
plant in which the inherent tendency to vary has already been 
given considerable scope by virtue of cultivation for generations ; 
lor variation is most apt to show itself where abundance in the 
food supply and freedom from unduly limiting competition have 
given full play to all the activities of the organism. 
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Such plants are our cultivated cereals, the history of most 
of which, as the servants of man, antedates written records.. 
Of all of them, wheat is the most universally desired and 
desirable as a source of food, and the improvement of no cereal 
means so much to the world in an economic sense as does that of 
wheat. The breeder who is dealing with the wheat plant has in 
the first place carefully to consider the local conditions of his sta- 
tion and the general type of plant most likely to succeed there- 
The breeder in the Dakotas would not experiment with winter, nor 
the breeder in Tennessee with spring wheats, for example. Nor 
will the breeder in Kansas or Nebraska expect to succeed with 
the types of wheat regarded as standard in the moister eastern* 
states. Every locality has to develop its own type of wheat. In 
Kansas, there is but one Agricultural Experiment Station, with a 
territory 400 miles in length and 200 miles in width as its field 
of operation, and comprising considerable variations in climatic 
conditions, within the general variation which it presents as a. 
whole to the states bordering the Mississippi river on the east. 
The wheat breeder of Kansas must hold in mind the fact that 
wheat is raised in every county of the State, but that the same 
kind of wheat cannot be successfully raised in every county, and 
that wheat breeding, say for Grant county and Rawlins county 
farmers, must have a different wheat ideal, so to speak, from wheat 
breeding for Douglas or Shawnee counties. 

It goes without saying, that an abundant yielder is a primary 
need. The plant breeder can do something in this direction, es- 
pecially by breeding a wheat which will have a fuller head. Now, 
a wheat "head" is simply a series of "spikelets" arranged spi- 
rally around an axis. Each spikelet is a small branch bearing 
three flowers, of which, in the wheats commonly grown here, the 
central one is weak, inferior, and tends to abort. If every spike- 
let on a head can be made to carry to maturity three instead of 
two grains, and those grains be large and heavy, the wheat yield 
can be increased. Wheats with this tendency well developed 
exist among the "club wheats" of the Pacific coast. These, how- 
ever, often have the "shattering habit"— that is, the "glumes" 
which enclose the grain open and let it fall to the ground easily. 
In a windy region like Kansas such a habit is fatal, and the shat- 
tering habit must be bred out by crossing with non- shattering 
wheats, of which we have an abundant number. 
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Another end to be aimed at in all wheat breeding in Kansas is 
ability to stand very dry conditions of soil and air, which often do 
not come, but which are a permanent possibility here during the 
period between the middle of September and the middle of June. 
However good a yielder, if a wheat is not "xerophytic, "as scien- 
tific phraseology puts it, it will not do for Kansas ; and the farther 
west we go in the State the more xerophytic the wheat must 
be. Resistance to attacks of parasitic fungi, notably the rusts, is 
an important characteristic. We are fortunate in having within 
our grasp the macaroni wheats of southern Russia and the Balkan 
states of Europe, which possess in the highest degree xerophytic 
characteristics and rust- resisting powers. But the macaroni or 
durum wheats are exceedingly rich in gluten — too rich for their 
satisfactory use as bread wheats as the present taste for bread 
exists in America to-day. In many European countries, however, 
this more glutinous flour is greatly liked for bread making. It 
is all a matter of local taste and prejudice. Perhaps we may 
alter our tastes somewhat after a time. In the meanwhile we 
shall cross our best local bread wheats with macaroni wheats to 
improve them in the respect in which the latter possess superior 
qualities. We shall cross our local wheats with the heavier yield- 
ing club wheats of the Pacific coast, and we shall expect to find in- 
numerable variations as the result of these crosses. From 
among these varieties we shall rigidly and carefully select the 
best and most promising offspring and seek to "breed up" better 
wheats for this region. 

But the work of the plant breeder is useless if these carefully 
bred and selected wheats are carelessly planted and the best seed 
is no longer selected for planting by the farmers into whose hands 
these wheats may come. Soil impoverished in the chemical con- 
stituents needed by the wheat plant, owing to too long continued 
wheat cropping with no rotation to leguminous crops to restore 
the lost nitrogenous compounds, will not produce good crops 
with seed from the best high-bred wheats. 

A succession of wheat crops raised from seed, unselected, un- 
graded, uncleaned, full of the seeds of weeds, small inferior 
grains and chaff, will inevitably degenerate, and that very rapidly, 
however creditable its original source. 

In a way every farmer can be a wheat breeder; not by cross- 
ing, for that usually demands too much time, technical skill and 
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patience for us to expect it to be generally made use of; but by 
careful annual selection of seed from the best and most vigorous 
plants. Let this seed be run through a first-class seed cleaner 
and grader, of which several are on the market, and let only the 
large, heavy, "No 1 " grade be planted. In this way the efforts for 
the improvement of wheat can be substantially aided in every 
wheat-growing locality of the State. H. F. Roberts. 



LITERATURE IN THE COUNTRY HOME. 

AFTER hearing him read a few paragraphs aloud, it is easy to 
make an estimate of the amount of reading that has been 
done at home by the young student. In my experience in teach- 
ing the English classics I have found that the student who has 
done only the reading incidental to the ordinary school course is 
almost invariably a poor reader. He may seem to have a good 
deal of culture; but it is of the superficial kind, and beneath it all 
one can easily discover that defect of understanding which comes 
from the neglect of practice in general reading. To be a good 
reader is usually to be a good thinker; and, other things being 
equal, the young person who can read understandingly has a 
great advantage in life's battle over the one who cannot. 

There is a period of about six years— from twelve to eighteen — 
during which the average young person living on the farm might 
have a taste for good literature most easily cultivated, and during 
which there ought to be laid in the home a foundation for the 
future intellectual career. The proper start in a course of good 
reading will accomplish this end. But whose duty is it to look 
after this matter? Manifestly that of the parents. The district 
school-teacher can not be held responsible to any great extent un- 
der present conditions; for, in most cases, she is already overbur- 
dened with the work that pertains to the school exclusively, and 
therefore can not teach literature. But many parents who know 
better are very negligent of their duty in this matter and permit 
their children to grow up without the wealth of life-giving thought 
and inspiration that comes only through good reading. It is to 
this class of parents and to those who may be convinced of this 
need that I shall direct a few statements presently. First, a word 
as to the newspaper. 

Some years ago it was my pleasure to interview more than six' 
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hundred farmers on the subject of newspaper reading in the 
home. Out of this number it was interesting to notice that less 
than ten per cent were reading dailies, about five per cent semi- 
weeklies, and the others, excepting three and one-half per cent, 
the ordinary local weekly only. Three and a half per cent were 
not taking any papers at all, notwithstanding the fact that they 
lived in one of the best farming communities in Kansas. An in- 
quiry on the subject usually brought out the reply, "Too busy," 
"No time to read, " and the like. These were nearly always men 
who could have afforded a paper but who were so busy over- 
working themselves that they saw no opportunity for reading. 
I am sure that out of all these six hundred cases only a small mi- 
nority were getting any real lasting benefit out of their news- 
papers. 

I will now give some suggestions as to a method of introducing 
a better class of literature in the country home. First, mail a 
postal card to one or two book publishing houses, asking for 
their catalogues. In these one will find lists of excellent cloth- 
bound books of every description, ranging in price from fifteen 
cents up. Call in some one for advice, if need be, and make a list 
of a dozen or more good volumes. Five or six dollars will pay the 
bill. When these are received, give them to the boy or girl for a 
birthday or a Christmas present, together with a bookcase to put 
them in. The youth will soon begin to take pride in his "library" 
and gradually learn to use it, soon becoming desirous of adding to 
it. Once get him started to reading good books and your part of 
the work is practically done. 

I should urge, also, that more attention be paid to the class of 
newspapers and magazines that come into the country home. 
Besides the local paper and a good farm paper, there ought to be 
some such periodical as The Youths' Companion, and another such 
as The Literary Digest, or The Review of Reviews. These may all 
equal annually in cash the price of a good sized shoat, but no 
porker could possibly be turned to better account. Contribute 
at least one whole hog per year to the cause of good, clean litera- 
ture in the home, and thereby save the boy or girl from mental 
and spiritual degradation. Many a farmer spends more than this 
sum for his annual supply of tobacco. 

Here is a list of a dozen books that would form the nucleus of a 
first-rate library for the boy or girl: Evangeline (Longfellow), 
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First Jungle Book (Kipling), Vicar of Wakefield (Goldsmith ) r 
Story of the Chosen People (Guerber), Book of Golden Deeds- 
(Younge), Green Fields and Running Brooks (Riley), David Copper- 
field (Dickens), Wild Animals I Have Known (Seton-Thoinpson), 
Autobiography (Franklin), Enoch Arden (Tennyson), The Sketch 
Book (Irving), Tales from Shakspeare (Lamb). All such books as- 
these can be obtained from A. C. McClurg & Co., or The Book Sup- 
ply Company, both of Chicago. W. A. McKeever. 



THE JUDGES FOR THE JUDGING SCHOOL. 

THE special feature of the short-course work this year will be 
stock judging. Great interest has been shown in this work 
by the farmers and stockmen of the State, and these friends will 
be interested to know more of this special instruction than is told 
in our circulars.. 

C. H. Rhodes, of Topeka, will give instruction in judging: 
and scoring poultry February 17 to 22. Mr. Rhodes has for sev- 
eral years been recognized as one of the most competent poultry 
judges in the West. This season he will act as judge at leading 
poultry exhibitions in Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma, and has received many more applications for judging 
than he can find time to fill. He will act as judge this year for the 
fourth time for the Kansas State Poultry Association. Judge 
Rhodes has been a successful breeder of nine breeds of chickens 
—Light and Dark Brahmas, Partridge and Black Cochins, Ham- 
burgs, Polish, Plymouth Rocks, Buff Rocks, and Bantams. In 
January, 1900, at the Illinois State Poultry Show, his Black 
Cochins won all first, second and third prizes. 

John Gosling, Kansas City, Mo., will instruct in judging beef 
cattle February 24 to March 1. Mr, Gosling has been a judge of 
beef cattle at state and other fairs in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Texas, and Chieago and Kansas 
City fat-stock shows. In December he will be one of the judges 
at the International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. The Breeders 
Gazette says: "Among all the men who have climbed to the top 
rung of the ladder of fame as experts on beef cattle none stands 
more conspicuous than Mr. John Gosling. A judge among 
judges, Mr. Gosling is not surpassed in his keenness of scru- 
tiny, thoroughness of analysis and clearness of conclusion. 
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Moreover, few men possess the ability to set forth their views 
with such clearness and perspicuity. A keen eye, an educated 
hand and a judicial temperament unite to win supreme respect 
for Mr. Gosling's conclusions among the hundreds of cattlemen 
who are fortunate to know him." Mr. Gosling selected the sen. 
sational prize winners, Grace, Plush, Sensation, and Frank M., 
before they had been shown, some of them while calves, and he 
fattened range-raised Hereford steers that commanded seventy- 
five cents above market price, he guaranteeing them to dress 
65 per cent. The scales showed dressed weight of 65.48 to 66 
per cent. 

T. A. Borman, Topeka, will teach judging dairy cattle March 3 
to 8. Mr. Borman started in Dickinson county with a common 
herd and, through his knowledge of what a dairy cow should be, 
bred up his herd until he secured an average of $81 per cow a 
year selling milk to a creamery. Starting with .common mixed 
cows, by careful selection and breeding in six years he developed 
a grade cow that produced twelve thousand pounds of milk and 
four hundred seventy-six pounds of butter in a year with Kansas- 
grown feeds. The average scrub cow gives seventy pounds of 
butter in a year. Many of the cows from his breeding refuse 
to become dry. Mr. Borman is secretary of the Kansas State 
Dairy Association, editor of the Dairy Age, and assistant manager 
of a creamery that makes two million pounds of butter a year. 

Geo. W. Berry, Berrytown, will teach the judging of swine, 
March 10 to 15. Mr. Berry has made the breeding of pure-bred 
Berkshire swine a specialty for sixteen years, and has also bred 
Poland-Chinas for the past five years. He originated the prize- 
winning Silver Tip strain of Berkshires and has exhibited and 
been among the most successful winners at the leading western 
fairs. In 1893, at the Kansas State fair, Mr. Berry won with 
hogs of his own breeding every first and second prize in class, 
herd prize and championships on both boar and sow against 
strong competition. He has sold hogs in twelve states and terri- 
tories and in seventy-five counties in Kansas. Mr. Berry has 
acted as single judge of swine at the Texas and Kansas state fairs 
and at the territorial state fair, Oklahoma, and as one of the 
judges at the expositions of Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, Ot- 
tawa, and other large fairs. Mr. Berry was twice president and 
twice secretary of the Kansas State Swine Breeders' Association, 
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and conducted score-card practice for this association at many of 
their meetings. 

J. W. Robison, El Dorado, will give instruction in judging draft 
and driving horses, March 17 to 24. Mr. Robison has the largest 
herd of pure-bred Percheron horses in the State, and also breeds 
standard trotting horses. He owns a large number of grade Per- 
cherons and has bred and handled French Coach and Clydesdale 
horses. His horses have been very successful in winning prizes at 
leading Kansas fairs. Mr Robison recently spent the summer in 
the great horse-breeding sections of France and made a choice im- 
portation of Percherons. While in Europe he thoroughly studied 
the breeding, feeding and handling of horses as carried on in 
France and in England and he has made careful study of the de- 
mands of horse breeders and buyers in leading American markets. 
Besides his extensive horse interests, Mr. Robison owns and 
manages farms aggregating sixteen thousand acres. His cornfields 
cover twelve hundred acres, his alfalfa fields one thousand acres, 
and other crops in proportion. He has twelve large orchards, 
fifteen hundred cattle, and hundreds of hogs. Mr. Robison has 
been. president of the Kansas State Stock Breeders' Association, 
vice-president of the Kansas State Horticultural Society, and is 
president of the Kansas Stock Shippers' Association. 

It will be worth all the cost of taking the entire short-course 
work to become acquainted with these experts and learn how 
they are carrying on their successful work. The regular teach- 
ing force of the Dairy and Farm Departments of the College will 
take part in teaching stock judging, and many of the leading stock 
breeders of the State have promised to come and take the work. 
Students will have the opportunity of learning from these men as 
well as from the instructors. 

During the week of judging dairy cattle the State Dairy Asso- 
ciation will meet at the College, and this will bring the best dairy 
talent from both in and outside of the State. H. M. Cottrell. 



The following item from the Manhattan Republic ought to make 
Professor Mayo feel good: "The Veterinary Department at the 
College is sending out a daily average of fifteen hundred doses of 
blackleg vaccine. Score one for Dr. Mayo. He's the right man 
man in the right place and Kansas farmers know where to apply 
for scientific assistance." 
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THEIR PEDIGREES. 

ON ANOTHER page the readers of the Industrialist will lind 
an account of the purchase by the College of a span of 6ne 
mares, bought for breeding purposes. Horsemen will be greatly 
interested in the pedigrees of these superb Percheron mares. 

KEOTA BRILLANTE 17155. 
[Recorded in the Percheron Stud-Book of America.] 

Black; star. Foaled, June, 1892; bred by Singmaster & Bro., 
Keota, Iowa; got by Francillon 9842 (10428), by Cheri 5079 (2423), 
by Bayard, belonging to M. Gaget; by Duke de Chartres 162 (721), 
by Coco 2d (714), by Vieux-Chaslin (713), by Coco (712), by Mig- 
non (715), by Jean-Le-Blanc (739). Dam, Daisy 9817 (13989), by 
Montgador(464), by Favori (12874), by Brilliant 1899 (756), by 
Coco 2d (714); 2d dam Rosette (13988), by Madere. 

KEOTA FLORA 18884. 
(Recorded in the Percheron Stud-Book of America.] 

Black; star. Foaled, August, 1894; bred by Singmaster & 
Bro., Keota, Iowa; got by Due Doudauville 2d 11695 (12885), by 
King of Perche 4975 (6738), by Cheri (6441), by Favori 666 (725), 
by Favori 1st (711), by Vieux-Chaslin (713), by Coco (712), by 
Mignon (715), by Jean-Le-Blanc (739). Dam, Keota Queen 14883 
by Romer 7596 (7471), by Cheri (5464). 



The committee on farmers' institutes have made definite ar- 
rangements for nineteen additional farmers' institutes, as follows: 

Talmage Professors Otis and Dickens. 

Glen Elder .... Professors Otis and Dickens. 

Jewell Professors Otis and Dickens. 

Meriden Professor Otis and Miss Minis. 

Rose Hill .... Professors Walters and Otis. 

Mulvane Professors Walters and Otis. 

Peck Professors Walters and Otis. 

Viola Professors Walters and Otis. 

Conway Springs . Professors Walters and Otis. 

Hackney Professors Cottrell and Mayo. ' 

Burrton Mrs. Calvin and Professor Dickens. 

Belmont Professors Walters and Otis. 

Turon Professors Walters and Otis. 

Hazelton Professors Willard and Otis. 

Attica Professors Willard and Otis. 

Harper Professors Willard and Otis. 

Anthony Professors Willard and Otis. 

Argonia Professors Willard and Otis. 

Milan Professors Willard and Otis. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Professor Hitchcock is reported to be convalescing. 

The Military Department needs more guns and accouterments. 

The fall term will close on Friday, December 20, and the winter 
term will begin on January 7. 

The sales of the Cooperative bookstore for the first.two months 
of the term amount to $1,300.03. 

Postgraduate C, A. Scott, '01. left November 9, for Washington, 
D. C, where he will accept a position in the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

The freshman botany class has commenced work in the eco- 
logical and physiological portion of the text. 

Professor Walters will deliver a lecture in the high-school lec- 
ture course of LeRoy, Coffey county, on November 29. 

The K. S. A. C. football team was defeated November 9 by the 
Normal and on November 11 by the College of Emporia. 

The Botanical Department has recently sent some of its select 
Turkey wheat to the Nebraska Experiment Station, at the request 
of Prof. T. L. Lyon. 

The students in plant histology are enjoying the use of a new 
microtome, a paraffin imbedding oven of recent type, and other 
interesting accessories. 

Prof. E A. Mclntyre took her class in Domestic Science down 
to the Manhattan mill one afternoon last week to see how wheat 
was transformed into flour. 

One of the recent purchases of the Botanical Department is a 
Bausch & Lomb portable microscope, a most admirable and neces- 
sary adjunct to a field biological equipment. 

The John Thomas Concert Company was the first attraction of 
the College lecture course and the chapel was crowded Tuesday 
night. Mr. Thomas is a humorist of rare ability and the company 
is one of rare merit. 

Messrs. Wood and Spalding, the firm of grocers in whose store 
the extraordinary sweet potato with the duck like form has been 
exhibited, have donated the vegetable wonder to the Botanical 
Department to be placed in the museum. 
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Last Friday we had a chance to visit the greenhouse of Mr 
Far man, who lives directly north of the city, and saw there a 
large and fine exhibition of chrysanthemums. 

The following young women left for the Y. W. C. A. convention 
at Ottawa last Thursday morning, as delegates from this College- 
Emma Smith, Viola Norton, Mabel Howell. Winifred Johnson 
Maude Coe, and Edith Hilton. The session will last four days. 

The Presbyterian excursion to Fort Riley Monday, November 
11, was a big success. Many students joined in the picnic. There 
were five hundred eighty- seven tickets sold and it took a special 
train of twelve coaches and a baggage car to transport the hannv 
crowd. FW 

The new chemical engine and the hose cart have received a per- 
manent habitation this week. Two neat stalls were built for them 
at the northwest corner of the Main building-. The sheds are 
covered with tin roofing and are as modest and becoming as such 
structures can be made to look. 

Professor Roberts is considering the purchase of a small com- 
bination thresher separator and cleaner for use next spring. The 
cross-bred and selected wheat can then be satisfactorily handled 
and the numerous small lots now threshed by hand can be worked 
through rapidly and economically. 

Instructor Josephine C. Harper, of the Mathematical Depart- 
ment, was honored last week by Lindsborg College with the de- 
gree of Art Master. The honor falls upon most worthy shoulders; 
it is a credit to the college that bestowed it, to the recipient, and 
to this institution, where she has been an efficient instructor for 
many years. 

The news comes from Washington, D.C., that the Association of 
Jiacperiment Stations and Agricultural Colleges in annual conven- 
tion decided to establish at Columbus, O., a summer school for 
the study of agriculture, agronomy, zooiechny, and dairying. 
iir. A. O. lrue, the head officer of the experiment stations of the 
department of agriculture, will be director of the new institution. 
The Ohio State University will furnish the buildings and equip- 
ment. The plan adopted is for graduate students, instructors 
and investigators. 

The Faculty has ordered that during Thanksgiving week the 
work of instruction be moved forward one day so that the work of 
instruction will begin on Monday morning instead of Tuesday 
morning Gaining one day of class-room work by this arrange- 
ment, it has declared a vacation for Friday and Saturday. This 
nr i£? ■ u 5*^1 8 5> dent 8 who wish to go home and eat turkey 
or replenish their larder at the paternal warehouse a vacation that 
S^L ^ ret ? h ^ d * rom Wednesda y evening to next Monday 
2« 28" « 5 6 i d ^ n n S ' however > wh0 ^tend to remain at Manhat- 
tan will nnd the College library open every day and plenty of 
other work ready for them in the other departments. 
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Along with the rain and the mud comes the cry for more lights 
alonjr the streets leading to the College The town has been very 
good in building the new brick walk, and if , only three or four arc 
lights were put in proper places along the streets mostly traveled, 
the joy and gratitude of the student, who has to blindly feel his 
way home from society (or otherwise), would be overflowing. If 
all the students and members of the Faculty would pound along 
this line a: every opportunity we have no doubt that the city 
would comply with the request. — Students' Herald. 

A telegram arrived on Sunday morning, November 10, calling: 
home the two Hodgson brothers, who were attending College here. 
Their father, H. C. Hodgson, who lives on a large farm in Rice- 
county, telegraphed that he had lost his large barn by tire, sustain- 
ing a loss of about $10,000. Besides the building, which was worth 
about $4000, he also lost six horses, four cows, three thousand 
bushels of wheat, twenty thousand gallons of cider, two hundred 
tons of alfalfa hay, $1500 worth of farm machinery, a $400 cider 
press, and his old dwelling. The insurance is only $1000. We 
hope the loss may not debar the young men from returning. 

Regents McDowell and Satterthwaite have purchased for the 
College, of Singmaster & Sons, Keota, Iowa, two pure bred Per- 
cheron mares — Keota Brillante 17155 and Keota Flora 18884. 
The mares are jet black in color, models in form, and carry the 
blood of many of the greatest prize winners of France. They 
weigh nearly 2000 pounds each, are valued at two thousand dol- 
lars, and make what is probably the best team of draft horses 
west of the Missouri river. They were the choice out of two hun- 
dred fifty carefully selected pure- bred Percheron mares These 
are the first good horses owned by the College and make the 
beginning of what it is hoped will soon become a herd containing 
good representatives of all the leading breeds of draft and driv- 
ing horses. 

We draw the attention of all progressive farmers of the State, 
young and old, to the fact that this College will give a short course 
for farmers this winter, from January 7 to March 28, 1902. This 
short course is designed for those farmers and farmers' boys 
who cannot spare the time and money to take our regular four- 
year course. The time required for the farmers' short course is 
two winters, twelve weeks each, coming at a time of year when 
men on farms can best leave their work. Instruction is given in 
crop production, feeding and breeding, orcharding, gardening r 
and farm shop work. Diseases of farm animals, the study of bac- 
teria and insects, botany, chemistry and physics are treated from 
a strictly practical standpoint. The aim of the course is to give in- 
struction which will enable the student to grow larger and better 
crops, increase the fertility of the soil while taking paying crops 
from it, secure cheaper and greater gains in feeding, maintain the 
health of the animals on the farm, improve the quality of all the 
products of the farm, and market them to the best advantage. 
Send for a descriptive bulletin. 
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DHIRY SCHOOL. 



JANUARY 7 TO MARCH 28, 1902. 



Designed for Farmers, Private Dairymen, Creamery Butter 
Makers, Cheese Makers and Skimming- 
Station Operators. 



ifliHHT STUDENTS SHY: 

F. H. FnClntQSh, Alta Vista « KaQ - : "After I com- 
pleted my dairy course I accepted 
a position as station operator at $10 per month 
better salary than I received before taking this 
. course. I cannot speak too highly of this course to 
those who wish to take up dairy or creamery work. " 

III. H. ITlatlS, Homewood, Kan.: "I hardly know 
' how to express my appreciation of 
what the dairy short course has done for me, and 
I would say to every prospective student who is 
alive to dairy work, attend the Kansas dairy school 
at any expense and you will never regret it. " 

J. E. BaiimDaUQll, Rve » Colo - : "Whatever suc- 
..... cess I have had or may have 

in the dairy business, I feel that it is due largely 
to my three months spent at the College taking 
the short dairy course. " 

S. B. PraU. W * ite Cifc y. Kan.: "I never used time 
■» and money to better advantage than 
that which I spent in attending the dairy short 
course at the State Agricultural College." 

GeO. P. SlUllbS. ^ock, Kan.: "I would not take 
T . \ any amount of money for what 

1 learned at the Kansas dairy school of 1901." 

Write, and get your friends to write, for a short-course 
catalogue. Address, 
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THE WHISKY INSURRECTION OF 1794. 

TWO sides are to all questions. Sometimes much is said of 
one, little of the other. Some questions are many sided, 
and some parts are kept apparently in abeyance. Whether 
designedly or, not does not necessarily enter into the matter. 
How many historical questions are discussed unbiased one cannot 
tell, but certain it is, some questions seem not to have been fairly 
treated. This last statement applies very forcibly to the treat, 
ment which the so-called Whisky Insurrection of western Penn. 
sylvania has received at the hands of many historians. 

In his preface to "The Latimers " the author says, in substance, 
that he does not believe the people of the United States to this 
day understand the conditions as they were at that time. That 
story of western Pennsylvania life, in the judgment of the writer, 
more nearly relates the facts as they were than any modern his- 
torian of whom he has knowledge. The fault of some historians is 
not so much in what they tell as in the omissions which tend to 
give a wrong impression. Others tell so few things, and only on 
one side, that they seem almost intentionally to misrepresent. 

Modern public speakers, in their extreme notions, refer to the 
whisky rebellion as an example of how depraved men become in 
their desire for the accursed thing. Such do not know, or wil- 
fully distort the facts. Ignorance is perhaps the true explanation. 

The object of this article is not to excuse wrong-doing nor palli- 
ate violation of the law; only an effort to ascertain as far as possi- 
ble the facts. All law should be enforced, but the enforcement of 
law may be had in such an offensive manner as to destroy all re- 
spect both for the law and those whose duty it is to enforce the 
same. 

The so-called "Rebellion" or "Insurrection," for it has re- 
ceived each name, occurred in the counties of Washington, Fay- 
ette, Alleghany, and Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, in 1794. 
These counties at that time contained a large number of Scotch- 
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Irish Presbyterians, a people self-reliant, honest, upright, per- 
sistent in what they believed to be right, and, like their ancestors 
disliked an excise tax and hated an exciseman. An English 
writer upon law says, that since the beginning of such a tax the 
name exciseman has been "odious" 1o English people, and an- 
other writer defined it as a "hateful tax," adjudged and collected 
""by wretches hired" for that purpose. Settling in this region 
they were compelled to rely upon their own exertions for a liveli- 
hood and for protection. Many of them had opposed excise laws 
in the country from which they came, some had fought through 
the entire Revolutionary war in favor of independence, and did 
not see why, after achieving independence, they should be sub- 
jected to the same distasteful laws they had before opposed. 

Soon after the organization of the government the United 
States assumed many of the obligations of the states. In order 
to raise revenue to meet its necessities, among other things an 
excise law was proposed by Alexander Hamilton. The Constitu. 
tion plainly gives Congress this right. The first efforts by Con 
gress to pass an excise law were defeated in June, 1790. When, 
in 1791, the project was revived, the legislature of Pennsylvania 
instructed their senators to oppose such a law as "established on 
principles subversive of peace, liberty, and the rights of citizens." 
Besides the legislature, some of the leading towns of the state, in- 
cluding Philadelphia and Lancaster, sent to Congress remonstran- 
ces against duties on distilled spirits. The excise bill became a 
law in March, 1791, but its passage was bitterly fought at every 
step. 

The people of the counties before mentioned anticipated hard- 
ships from the law, since they had little or no money, no means 
of procuring it, consumed much of the whisky in their own 
famlies or used it for barteriug purposes, yet could not pay the 
excise with it. No public meeting was held to consider the law 
until July, 1791. This meeting resolved to petition Congress for 
relief. Hamilton afterwards cited this meeting as one of the 
causes of calling out an army, though it met only to petition, and 
this it had an undoubted right to do. Another meeting in August 
was not so politic, and violence was afterwards resorted to against 
a revenue officer. In May, 1792, the President was empowered 
to use the militia to suppress disturbances. Six days afterwards 
another act reduced the duties. The brief records of the Annals 
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of Congress show much feeling and bitterness among the 
members on the subject of excise, and especially in its application 
to this section. 

General Neville was inspector of revenue for this district. He 
was a member of the Pennsylvania legislature at the time of the 
passage of instructions to senators before mentioned, voted for 
the instructions, and while a member was as much opposed to an 
excise as any of the other members or any of his neighbors. He 
was reputed the richest man in that section, and having pre- 
viously been opposed to excise laws, his neighbors thought his 
acceptance of the office a gratuitous insult to them, and that he 
accepted only for the money that was in it, and by so doing be- 
came one who aided in injuring his neighbors financially. 

Not much tax was collected nor was there much disturbance 
until July. 1794. In this month the United States marshal 
came and served, without insult, opposition or intimidation, thirty- 
nine out of forty writs against delinquent distillers. These 
writs were returnable in Philadelphia. He passed the house of 
the fortieth, but did not serve the writ until the next day, when 
he returned with Inspector Neville, who piloted him to the house 
of this one, a neighbor to Neville. The arrest of this man meant 
his financial ruin. The inspector and marshal, on their way back, 
were follwed by some persons, one of whom fired a shot, but 
without effect. It was not likely it was intended to hit, for 
these men were marksmen and could bit a squirrel's or turkey's 
head at will, and they seldom left home without a gun. The in- 
spector went to his home, about seven miles from Pittsburg, the 
marshal to the town. This occurrence took place in harvest time. 
Then and for many year thereafter, there and elsewhere, whisky 
was used in the 'field where the sickle was employed to reap the 
grain. Perhaps the time of the year, with the additional excite- 
ment caused by the use of whisky, accounts for what followed. 
It happened on this same day that the Mingo Greek Regiment 
met, not far from the scene of the occurrence just mentioned, to- 
form a select corps of militia as their quota required by recent 
act of Congress. Just before separating they learned of the in- 
spector's being with the marshal. The next morning about 
thirty-six persons, most of whom had been at the meeting of the 
militia, went to the house of Neville. Being asked what their 
business was, and their answer not being satisfactory, they were 
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fired upon from the house of the inspector and from the quarters 
of his negroes. Six were wounded, one of them mortally. They 
retired. No harm was done the inspector nor his family. The 
inspector had a right to defend his house. Whether his method 
was the proper one may be questioned. Blood had been spilled; 
it was not in the nature of things that matters should stop. It 
was proved in the circuit court that the inspector made the attack 
before any violence was offered by the party. He doubtless 
imagined that an attack was intended, though none was offered. 
The wounding of so many tended only to inflame a per pie al- 
ready in resentment against the double dealing of Neville. On 
the next morning, July 17, about five hundred men, mostly 
armed, met at Couch's* fort, not far from the inspector's house. 
While deliberating what to do, a venerable clergyman expostu- 
lated with them and advised they return home. But the events of 
the previous day hurried them on. They went to the inspector's 
house. A committee of three was selected to supervise matters, 
and the orders were to demand and obtain the inspector's com- 
mission and papers but to offer no violence to his person, family, 
or property. There was precedent prior to the revolution for such 
demands in the case of stamp excise. On approaching the house a 
flag was sent from the committee demanding that the inspector 
deliver up his papers. Answer being returned that the inspec- 
tor was not there, a second flag was sent with the demand that 
six persons be admitted to search the house. This was refused. 
A third flag was sent requesting that the females of the house 
withdraw. This they did, and then firing commenced. There 
seems to be no evidence as to which party fired first. A few 
minutes afterwards "a call was heard from the house" (Findley), 
"a flag was presented from the house" (Brackenridge), when the 
firing ceased. Whereupon the one having temporary charge of 
affairs stepped from behind a tree and commanding the men to 
cease firing was shot by some one from the inspector's house. 
It is plain in either case he was shot under a flag of truce or un- 
der a dishonorable feint intended to deceive. The one killed had 
fought, during the entire Revolutionary war, against Great 
Britain. His companions said and believed that the inspector's 
brother-in-law deliberately murdered him. His death only excited 
the remainder to further acts. Some one set on fire the bam, 
which was consumed, together with the house. The inspector's 
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brother in-law and others who were there were obliged to sur- 
render, and although it was believed the leader was murdered 
they sent away the surrendered, offering them no violence. 

It is evident from the contemporaneous accounts that the at- 
tacks were against Neville and not against the government. Those 
who aided Neville were United States soldiers. The writer has 
been unable to find any evidence of any intention on the part of 
the so-called insurgents to resist the government. The cases 
heretofore cited of the peaceable serving of thirty-nine out of 
forty writs is conclusive; but the coming of Neville with the 
marshal for the fortieth, and that one Neville's neighbor, precipi- 
tated the trouble. 

The people in that section then had no market for their grain 
unless reduced to whisky and transported on horseback, sixteen 
gallons to the horse, for there were no wagon roads through the 
mountain passes. After paying the tax it took so much to pay 
the expenses of transportation there was little or no profit left. 
And if one, because of the scarcity of money, became a delin- 
quent, he must be taken for trial to Philadelphia, three hundred 
miles distant. Most of the farms were worth from three hun- 
dred to one thousand dollars, and a trial in Philadelphia meant 
bankruptcy, financial ruin, loss of home, the turning of wife and 
children and aged fathers and mothers out of doors. With such 
elements involved, these cases are very different from one of mere 
opposition to an excise tax. One of the complaints made in the 
Declaration of Independence was the carrying of citizens long 
distances for trial, and many of these men had fought against 
such tyranny. 

The act requiring parties to be taken to Philadelphia was re- 
pealed June 5, 1794, but the writs before mentioned were issued 
in May of that year and made returnable in that city. Shortly- 
after the events named, an irresponsible person robbed the mail 
for the purpose of finding what fellow citizens were opposed to 
them. For this there was no excuse. As a result of the fore- 
going troubles a mass meeting was called at Braddock's field for 
August 1. It is said seven thousand armed men came to this 
meeting, so several historians say. Stevens says, "The entire 
male population of sixteen years of age and. upwards of the four 
counties did not exceed sixteen thousand and was scattered over 
4 wide and unsettled country. " Findley, who was an eye witness, 
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says, "It is not probable that their number was near so great. 
Many of those who did attend were without arms. The greatest 
number was from Washington county. " (See further on as to the 
population of Washington and other counties. ) Gallatin estimated 
the whole body to be between fifteen hundred and two thousand. 

Before this meeting Secretary Hamilton had matured plans for 
suppressing the troubles. When the question of the use of force 
came before the cabinet, Randolph, Secretary of State, opposed it 
in a written opinion. In this he says: "It is a fact well known 
that parties in the United States are highly inflamed against each 
other, and that there is, but one character which keeps both in 
awe. As soon as the sword shall be drawn, who shall be able to 
restrain them." 

August 7 the President issued a proclamation ordering the in- 
surgents to disperse, and a requisition was made for fifteen thou- 
sand militia; a joint commission of five was appointed, three by the 
President, two on the part of Pennsylvania. In the meantime a 
delegate meeting of the people was held at Parkinson Perry, Aug- 
ust 14. Nearly half of these delegates came from Washington 
county. Albert Gallatin, afterwards so prominent in our history, 
was secretary. At this time came the commissioners with power 
to restore order. A committee was appointed to confer with the 
commissioners. On the first consultation the committee with 
one exception "agreed that the interests of the country, and their 
duty as citizens rendered submission necessary and proper." 
Terms of submission were agreed upon later. The substance of 
the agreement was, that the people would submit to the laws and 
in no way oppose their execution. Individuals could subscribe to 
the agreement in town or district meetings. Many refused to sign 
because, they said, they had never violated any law and had never 
opposed the execution of the excise law. Only six days were allowed 
from the printing of the terms for the signing of the test through- 
out a section of country thinly settled and said to have had seventy 
thousand people. The whole county of Fayette, by delegate conven- 
tion assembled, agreed to obey the laws. When the army came one 
prisoner was taken ffom Payette and he was found innocent— not 
having been in the state at the time of the riots. September 25, the 
President issued a new proclamation giving notice of the coming 
of the army. Washington went with the troops to Carlisle. Oc- 
tober 2, a popular delegate convention was held at Parkingson 
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Ferry, and without opposition resolutions were passed in sub- 
stance as follows: (1), That if the signature to'submission was 
not general it was because time sufficient had not been allowed, or 
that the greatest number had not signed because they had never 
opposed the law, and to sign implied guilt. (2) This was an assur- 
ance of submission in the very terms of the commissioners. (3) 
Appointed Wm. Findley and David Reddick as commissioners to 
see the President and explain matters fully that he might judge 
of the necessity of sending an army. Findley was a member of 
Congress and remained there so long that he was known as the 
"father of the house. "' 

These resolutions gave all the assurance required by the com- 
missioners of the President and ought to have stopped the march 
of an army. Historians are ominously silent on the action of the 
convention, seemingly preferring to follow the reports of the gov- 
ernment agents, who generally exaggerate irregular acts rather 
than follow the public acts of respectable citizens in public con- 
vention. 

When Findley and Reddick reached Carlisle, where the army 
and Washington were, they found the army hostile to them 
because they sought peace. The delegates told the President 
the true condition of affairs and assured him that all opposi- 
tion to the law had ceased, and all indications of riot had died out 
as rapidly as it had risen, and that the people had complied with 
the exact terms demanded by the commissioners he had sent. 
Hamilton was present at some of the interviews with the Presi- 
dent. He refused to stop the army, and instead of going with it 
sent Hamilton. 

Findley and Reddick hurried home to get further assurances 
of submission. At the fall meeting of the militia all present 
signed submission without hesitation. At a general meeting held 
October 24 the returned delegates recommended extreme caution 
on the part of the people, and not to oppose the army which was 
inflamed against them. 

It seems very much as if the marching of the army at the urg- 
ent request of Alexander Hamilton had another purpose. Fifteen 
thousand militia from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Virginia were sent under command of General Lee. The material 
of the army was not all the same; not much discipline; but little 
subordination. A large portion from the vicinity of Philadelphia 
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were hired substitutes, actuated by the hope of plunder and the 
bounty held out as an inducement. The Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey troops soon manifested bitter enmity against'the so-called 
insurgents and talked of killing or hanging them. A large pro- 
portion of the troops were ruffians greater than the worst of those 
engaged in the riots. The composition, the temper, the discipline 
of the men sent out were not suited to aid the civil magistrates in 
the performance of their duties. The New Jersey men murdered 
a man believed to have been drunk, and a Philadelphia horseman 
deliberately shot dead a sick boy trying to get away from the troop. 
And these men sent out to suppress the insurrection did these 
things long before the scene of expected action had been reached. 

The special instructions of Washington to General Lee were, 
"To suppress the combinations which exist ... in opposi- 
tion to laws laying duties upon spirits . . . and to cause the 
laws to be executed." These objects could be effected by mili- 
tary force or by judiciary process. The army arrived in the west- 
ern counties about November 1 and encamped near the Mononga- 
hela. Not a hand nor a voice was raised against it nor the govern- 
ment. Courts could have been organized in the counties to try 
offenses. Congress had passed an act authorizing such proceed- 
ings, but took no steps to carry the law into effect, although a 
district judge, a marshal and an attorney accompanied the army. 

While the army was at Bedford, and before it reached the vicin- 
ity of Pittsburg, four persons were arrested, sent to Philadelphia, 
and put in prison without bail. After four months two were set 
free; the others having stood trial, the verdict was not guilty. Vic- 
tims seemingly were wanted. General Lee issued an order for the 
arrest of certain persons engaged in certain eight acts specified 
in the order. Some of these acts had been approved by Wash- 
ington in his interview with Pindley and Red dick as proper, and 
he had requested the same body again to meet for the same pur- 
pose for which they had formely met. Another was the planting 
of liberty poles. The night of November 13 was set for the arrest. 
There being no disturbance and the people thinking matters had 
been settled slept, as was their custom, quietly and peacefully at 
home. In the dead of night, without any warrant except the 
sword, hundreds of men were torn from their families, some for 
alleged offenses, some merely for witnesses. The Czar of Russia 
4oes no worse. "Men were thrown into jail, kept in cold barns 
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or out-houses, tied back to back in cellars." Some were driven 
like cattle, at a trot in muddy roads, impounded in wet stables, 
and their food, dough or raw meat, thrown into the manger. 
Some who signed the amnesty were arrested; some who had 
never committed any offense. Some were dragged from bed and 
obliged to march partly dressed, some without shoes, driven by 
the bayonet, kept for several days and compelled to sleep on the 
wet ground without covering, amid the rain, sleet, and snows, and 
when brought before the judiciary, discharged. One man subject 
to epilepsy was tied to a horse's tail and dragged along. Yet this 
man had served in the Anaarican army during the whole of the 
Revolutionary war. In the Mingo Creek settlement, which 
seemed to be very much opposed to the excise law, "The univer- 
sal testimony is, that arrests were made in that region accom- 
panied with circumstances of barbarity and terror seldom 
equaled." . 

When the Judiciary at Pittsburg made selections of those who 
were to be sent to Philadelphia for trial, the army returned home. 
Philadelphia was the seat of government, and McMaster well 
says, "It is little to the credit of the men of that day that eighteen 
of the prisoners were sent to Philadelphia and marched about the 
streets with the word 'insurgents' on their hats." And he might 
have added, that many of these had fought for the independence 
of the country. None were admitted to bail. One, proved at 
times to be subject to fits of insanity, was condemned to be 
hanged for burning a house, another for robbing the mail. Both 
were pardoned by the President. The others, after remaining in 
jail about a year, were discharged and left to find their way home 
as best they could. 

In this so-called insurrection all the killing was done by the 
government troops or by those in the employ of the government. 
The expedition cost $800,000, a sum greater than the revenue 
would have amounted to in twenty years. And if newspaper re- 
ports be true, there is more money lost each year, at this time, by 
illicit distilling in the state of Georgia than was lost in the same 
time by non-payment of taxes in the four counties mentioned, and 
no one thinks of sending an army to hunt for illicit or delinquent 
distillers. 

There seems to have been other causes for the use of force. A 
careful reading of the Annals of Congress will throw not only 
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much light upon this subject but show the animus of the parties. 
The origin of the trouble was in a law believed to be unequal, un- 
just, and oppressive. Proof of this is in the fact that the first 
proposed bill failed to become a law and that in response to pe- 
titions and remonstrances frequent amendments and concessions 
were generally granted after such a law was passed . In Congress 
there was always a strong opposition to the law and in one in- 
stance it required the vote of the speaker to determine the matter. 
The immediate cause of the outbreak was the ill-timed action of 
the inspector and marshal in serving the one writ. 

It is a well-known fact that Alexander Hamilton was not satis- 
fied with the form of government; that he desired one having a 
strong centralized power. It is true, he cast his influence tor the 
adoption of the Constitution, not because he liked it, but because 
he despaired of getting anything better. Jefferson had been in 
France during a part of the revolution and was influenced more 
or less thereby. He did not remain long in Washington's cabinet. 
Other men followed largely Jefferson's views of the powers and 
duties of government. Parties began to form. The people of 
western Pennsylvania sided largely with Jefferson, and it was 
charged that Hamilton's urgent request for troops was as much 
for the suppressing of the political party opposed to him as for 
the execution of the law. Hamilton accompanied the troops and 
took part in judicial inquiries as to what individuals should be 
prosecuted. Yet his office as secretary gave him no authority 
whatever. His attempt to involve Pindley, member of Congress, 
Smilie, who was afterwards a member, Brackenridge, a candidate 
for Congress, and Gallatin, later a United States senator and the 
second famous secretary of the treasury, seems to lend truth to 
the charge that he wanted to suppress a political party as much 
as he desired to suppress an insurrection. There is no evidence 
that either of the four distinguished men took any part except to 
allay excitement and to urge the people to obey the law. 

While these things were in progress, Wayne's victory over the 
Indians rendered the passage of the Ohio river comparatively 
safe and opened up a new market for the products of the section, 
money became easier, and no more trouble was experienced. A 
later effort to suppress freedom of action and of speech culmin- 
ated in the alien and sedition laws. These resulted in the over- 
throw of the party in power and the excise law was repealed. 
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The right to enforce the laws is not denied. All law, while it is 
law, should be enforced. But in the foregoing instance the ne- 
cessity of employing such a force is doubted and the manner of 
enforcing it by the troops seems wholly inexcusable. Had Wash- 
ington, not Hamilton, accompanied the troops, such things would 
not have occurred, and obloquy and infamy would not have been 
heaped upon those who were more sinned against than they sinned. 

Some inquiry might be made as to the 7000 armed men said to 
have been at Braddock's Field and the 70,000 inhabitants of the 
four counties at that time. The above figures may be correct. 
The writer has no definite statistics for the year 1794. But some 
doubt may arise from the fact that Pittsburg was in the hands of 
the French until 1755, and the surrounding section was under 
their control. In 1820 these four counties had only 90,413 popu- 
lation. This is twenty-six years after the insurection; while in 
the same year Washington county, the hot-bed of the insurrection, 
had only 4915. Westmoreland, in 1820, had 30,540 population. 
From this county twenty-six years before only two persons had 
been arrested; one was discharged and the other, subject to in- 
sanity, had burned a house. One, proved to be absent, was ar- 
rested in Fayette county whose population in 1820 was 27,280. 
Pittsburg had, in 1796, a population of 1395, and the question very 
naturally arises, Whence came the 7000 armed men? Are they 
largely a myth; did they increase like Falstaff 's men in buckram? 
The historian may have told the truth, but who will vouch that 
he did? 

The authorities for the preparation of this article are Findley, 
Brackenridge, Annals of Congress, Hinton, Stevens, Schouler, 
McMaster (by far the best account of any of the modern histor- 
ians), and Bryant, the least reliable of all, so inaccurate that he 
•does not even spell correctly the name of one he designates 
leader. B. S. McFarland. 

Lieutenant Cavanaugh, '96, writes an interesting letter to Doc- 
tor Mayo from Loboo, Batanzas Province, under date of Septem- 
ber 2. He says he is well but not as happy as he expects to be 
when he leaves his present station in the island. He describes it 
as surrounded on three sides by mountains and on the fourth by a 
swampy mile. No telegraph nor telephone, a boat once a month, 
government straight rations. He hopes to leave with his regi- 
ment, the Twentieth Infantry, for the States soon.— Herald. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The chrysanthemums in the greenhouse are at their best. 

The Horticultural Department is sending out some verv finp 
celery. r 

The Board of Regents will be in session during the second 
week in December. 

The Burlington Creamery Company writes to the College for a 
good butter maker. 

The first-year students enjoyed a delightful party in Agricul- 
tural Hall last Monday evening. 

The iron shops are boring a fly-wheel for a threader for J E 
Holm, of Olsburg, Pottawatomie county. 

Assistant Margaret Minis, of the library, has been ill for 
several days but is now at her post again. 

Prof H. M. Cottrell left Monday for Champaign, 111., to attend 
the meeting of the Illinois Stock Breeders' Association. 

The second number of the College lecture course was given last 
Friday night in College chapel. It consisted of a lecture by Byron 
King and was well received. . 

The second-year short-course girls gave a most delightful re- 
ception to the first-year short-course girls last Thursday after- 
noon in Domestic Science Hall. 

Professor Walters will read a paper pertaining to the history of 

hP SSTh- 8 ^ A S i0 ? ltn « 1 Coll ^ e E thf annual session of 
the State Historical Society, at Topeka, next January. 

i^nt 3 ^ 11 £ e good J* ork if Soing on. Hon. T. A. Hubbard, pres^ 
in,Af fi the ? ansaS ?. tate . Board of Agriculture, writes for assist- 
ance at five farmers' institutes, to be held in his county. 

An i P S £ l^J 01 ; th ® ir< ? n sh .°P s arrived Monday from the 
ton* Tu wL^°- rkS ; Cmcmnati » Ohio Its weight is about five 

Mrs. Eva Gill-Clark, teacher at K. S. A.C '97 "98 wa« in town 
between trains Saturday. Mrs. Clark is pr nc.^al of the wX- 

Miss Hazel Berry is teaching in the Beattie town school. 
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A traveling photographer took a picture of the students and the 
Faculty — all who could be gathered in front of the Main building 
after chapel exercises on Saturday. The picture will contain 
some eight hundred or more bright faces and not a single dull one. 

Mr. H. N. Ott, travelling agent for Bausch & Lomb in the Mis- 
sissippi valley region, was visiting the College Wednesday in the 
interest of his firm. He reports tremendous activity at the great 
factory of the concern. Men are working day and night to fill 
orders. 

Prof. J. D. "Walters is booked in the lecture course of the 
LeRoy high school and will appear there Friday evening the 29th. 
We are confident the LeRoy people will hear something good as 
Professor Walters is an interesting, clever and entertaining 
speaker. — Manhattan Republic. 

The Biological Society had a good meeting on Saturday after- 
noon after chapel. A paper was read by F. E. Balmar entitled,. 
"Vegetation in Western Texas." Professor Popenoe discussed 
the "Life and Habits of Aquatic Insects," and President Thomp- 
son spoke on the history of several varieties of grapes. 

President and Mrs. Nichols and Prof. J. T. Willard returned 
Tuesday from Washington, D. C, where they attended the 
fifteenth annual convention of the American Agricultural Colleges- 
and Experiment Stations. The public buildings of Washington 
and the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore were places 
of interest visited. 

Prof. Wilford Clure will give an evening of readings from the 
best authors, at the opera-house, on Monday evening, December 
9. The program will be made up of selections from Riley, Field, 
Kipling, Browning, and others, combining to give variety in style 
and subject-matter. Mr. Clure will be assisted by Miss Eleanor 
Harris, pianist, Miss Edith Huntress, vocalist, and the K. S. A. C. 
Mandolin Club. This is Professor Clure 's first appearance in 
Manhattan as a reader, and everyone should hear him. 



ALUMNI AND FORHER STUDENTS. 

Miss Effie E. Bailey, '00, was married November 6 to Mr. D. A. 
Foltz, of Zeandale. 

R. S. Kellogg, '96, has resigned his position in the Division of 
Forestry to return home on account of the continued illness of his 
mother. 

The third pair of twins has been added to the grandchildren of 
the institution. Fred Hulse, '93, and Carrie Johnson Hulse, stu- 
dent in 1895, are the happy parents. 

Chas. A. Scott, '01, is again in the employ of the Division of 
Forestry of the Department of Agriculture. He is working up 
field notes taken during the summer. 
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The Herald announces the birth of a son to J. V. Patten '95 
And flortensia Harman Patten, '95. Also the birth of a daughter 
to D. T. Davies, '95, and Flora Alliugham Da vies. 

The Experiment Station library is indebted to Ex Supt. Geo. P. 
Thompson for a complete set, bound, of the series of Farmers' 
Bulletins issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Frank D. Tomsoa, of the Iowa Homestead, has much to be 
thankful for He is a son in-law of Sec. F. D. Coburn, an old Kan 
sas Agricultural College boy, a son of T. K. Tomson, the Short- 
horn breeder of Dover, has a good job and a mighty fine baby. 
Some folks want the moon, too. — Kansas Farmer. 

Sunday morning at nine o'clock occurred a quiet though very 
pretty home wedding, uniting in marriage Miss Delpha M. Hoop 
{'91 J and Dr. J. Carroll Montgomery. Only the members of the 
family and the most intimate friends witnessed the ceremony. 
The bride, who is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. Hoop, grew to 
womanhood in Manhattan and has been one of our most successful 
■city school-teachers. The groom is a promising young physician. 
Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery left in the afternoon for Tampa, Kan., 
where they will make their future home. The best wishes of 
many friends go with them.— Nationalist 
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Crop Production 
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Stock Breeding 
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Diseases of Farm 
Animals 

Orcharding 
Gardening 
Blacksmithing 
Carpentry 



Special Feature, tye Judging Scnooi. 

Judging Poultry, Beef and Dairy Cattle, 
Swine and Horses. 



JUDGING POULTRY.-February 17 to 22, C. H. Rhodes, 
or lopeka will «ive instruction in scoring and judging 
?° i"& He wm glve le ctures on the characteristics of 
tne different breeds of poultry. the standard require- 
ments and the application of the score-card. 

A number of b-eeds of poultry are represented on the 
college farm and Manhattan fanciers will loan all the 
birds needed for thorough work in scoring. 

Mr Rhodes will act as judge this season at leading 
poultry exhibitions in Kansas. Colorado, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma, and for the fourth time as judge 
for the Kansas State Poultry Association. He has suc- 
cessfully bred nine varieties of chickens. 



Kvery farmer, f aimer's wife and daughter in your coni- 

^«V y w S int . er .?5J£ d in poultry and would find this work 
profitable. Let Them Know About It 



For full particulars, address 

Pres. E. R. Nichols, - - Hanhattan, Kan. 
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THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

ON MAY 6, 1985, Norman J. Colman, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, issued a circular suggesting that each agricultural 
college or experiment station send one or more delegates to a 
meeting to be held at the department of agriculture. The com- 
missioner assigned as his motive a recognition of "the importance 
of a closer and more intimate association of the different agricul- 
tural colleges and other industrial and educational institutions" 
with the department of agriculture. Among other things he said: 
"There are many ways in which the department and the indus- 
trial colleges can cooperate to their mutual benefit, and such a 
convention, it seems to me, cannot fail to be productive of great 
good. The question of familiarizing our people as a whole witb 
some of the fundamental truths of agriculture by teaching these 
in the public schools; the question of agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and the relation they should hold to the department; the 
best means of bringing about congressional action and of harmo- 
nizing the interests of the different state institutions and the Na- 
tional department, and many other cognate questions will suggest 
themselves." At this convention much good was accomplished 
and the way prepared for greater things. 

In 1887 a permanent orgazination was effected under the name,. 
Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. This association is thus not one of individuals, but of 
institutions, one delegate being allowed to each of the land-grant 
colleges, and to each experiment station participating in the fed- 
eral appropriations made under the provisions of the Hatch act. 
In connection with one of the discussions which took place in the 
recent conventions, President Atherton, of Pennsylvania State 
College, made a brief statement concerning the original purpose 
of the orgazination. The Hatch act, providing for the appropri- 
ation of fifteen thousand dollars annually for each state, for the 
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maintenance of agricultural experiment stations, had just been 
passed. This appropriation carried with it a great responsibility, 
that of the proper expenditure of funds, and it was felt that there 
was danger that in some cases this, responsibility might not be 
met with a sufficient degree of wisdom. Since each congress 
must be appealed to for the appropriation which the act allows, it 
was evident that improper use of the funds by some of the states 
-would jeopardize the interests of all. It was hoped that the dis- 
cussions of the various questions touching the experiment sta- 
tions, and their relation to the several colleges, at these annual 
meetings would serve to bring about greater efficiency in their 
work and a more faithful administration of the funds ap- 
propriated. 

The association gives much attention to the work of the col- 
leges as well as that of the experiment stations. Part of the ses- 
sions each day include all of the delegates and visitors, but for 
the remainder of the time they meet in sections for the reading 
of papers and for discussions upon the more specific lines. There 
are sections upon college work, agriculture and chemistry, horti- 
culture, entomology, and mechanics. As two or more of these 
sections may be in session at once, it is impossible for a delegate 
to attend all of the meetings held during the convention. 

It is obvious that this organization, in addition to being a most 
valuable agency in advancing the interests of industrial education 
and agricultural experimentation, is a powerful guardian of the 
legislative interests of the institutions of which it consists. The 
most important work which it has done in this capacity is its con- 
tribution to the influences that resulted in the passage of the 
Morrill act of 1890, by which provision was made for appropri- 
ations to the land-grant coDeges to supplement their receipts on 
account of the original endowments. This gave each institution 
fifteen thousand dollars in 1890, and an amount each year there- 
after one, thousand dollars larger than the preceding year until 
the amount reached twenty-five thousand dollars per annum, 
where it now remains. Each state now receives, therefore, forty 
thousand dollars from the federal government, the expenditure of 
which must be within certain lines designated. These funds are 
obtained by the sale of public lands. It is obvious that the wel- 
fare of these institutions is now very closely linked with current 
federal legislation, and the guardianship of these interests must 
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always be a large part of the work of the association. It is also 
apparent how strong is the pressure brought to bear upon any in- 
stitution which may be suspected of attempting to use the federal 
funds for purposes not contemplated in the several acts providing 
for their appropriation. That this pressure is very real upon all 
in attendance upon these conventions is apparent from the dis- 
cussions. The original act of 1862 is really very broad in its pro- 
visions, but the general trend of opinion, as far as expressed, 
seemed to be in favor of rather close restriction of the use of the- 
income fund to clearly industrial lines. 

Some of the most valuable discussions at the recent convention 1 
grew out of the breadth of scope that the original act provided for 
these colleges and the greater or less differences in the opinions 
of the speakers concerning the relative importance of the sev- 
eral lines of work of the institutions. A strong effort was made 
to change the name of the association, so that the agricultural fea- 
ture of these colleges should not seem to be singled out for desig^ 
nation in the name, when "the mechanic arts" are mentioned with 
equal prominence in the land-grant act. and a "liberal" as well 
as "practical" education is to be provided for the "industrial 
classes." After a long debate the name was left unchanged, 
probably largely because of the difficulty of briefly including ail- 
that it would be desirable to have in the name. 

Growing out of similar considerations was a proposition to 
amend the constitution of the association in such a way as to pro- 
vide for a delegate from each institution to represent the depart- 
ment of mechanic arts. This proposition was supported chiefly 
by President Patterson, of Kentucky State College, who read & 
very able address in its advocacy. President Patterson gave 
utterance to a feeling which seems to be very general among the 
college and university presidents, viz., that they are meeting with 
very little success in drawing students into the regular courses 
in agriculture, notwithstanding that they have spared no pains in 
providing the finest equipment and skilled instructors. The 
paper did not attempt to account for this, but merely stated and 
deplored the facts, and at the same time it testified to the con- 
stantly increasing popularity of the engineering courses. Presi- 
dent Patterson argued that in the provision for delegates to the 
convention the institution as a whole, including the experiment 
station, which by law is a department of the institution, was rep- 
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resented by the president, and then that the anomaly was intro- 
duced of allowing the agricultural department a delegate of its 
own through the experiment station. He would not advocate 
righting the wrong by abandoning the anomaly, but favored off- 
setting it by allowing the department of mechanic arts a delegate 
also He claimed this more especially because of the conspicuous 
failure that most institutions have experienced in getting stu- 
dents into the long courses in agriculture in contrast with the 
eagerness with which they avail themselves of the engineering 
courses. The convention could not, however, be brought to see 
that either justice or expediency required that an additional dele- 
gate should be allowed as proposed, and the amendment was de- 
feated by a large majority. 

The fact is, that the delegate from the experiment station is not 
there for the purpose of representing the agricultural department 
of the college— that is, the work of instruction in agriculture— but 
he represents a department the sole purpose of which is original 
investigation. This investigation is in the field of agriculture, it 
is true, but covers a much wider field than the instruction given 
under the head of agriculture does, since it includes not only agri- 
culture proper but chemistry, physics, botany, entomology, bac- 
teriology, etc., and even engineering, in their applications to the 
art of agriculture. The delegate from the experiment station 
represents this field of investigation, as distinguished from in- 
struction, and his duty is to uphold conditions which will favor 
the proper expenditure of the fifteen thousand dollars provided 
by the federal government for investigations in agriculture. 
Should the government establish engineering experiment sta- 
tions in connecton with the land grant colleges, adequate protec- 
tion of their interests might require that they be allowed dele- 
gates, and certainly a just recognition of their importance would 
dictate it. 

That the interests of the experiment stations are distinct from 
those of the colleges for instruction, even though they are depart- 
ments of those colleges, must be insisted upon constantly. An 
animated discussion touching this question took place during the 
convention. In most of the institutions the heads of the principal 
departments of instruction are also in charge of corresponding 
work in the experiment station. The same is true to a less ex 
tent of assistants in the departments. Men are employed who 
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receive part of their salaries from the college funds and the re- 
mainder from station funds, with the supposition that their 
energies will be equitably applied in the two fields. If the dis- 
cussion in the convention may be safely taken as an index, this 
equitable division is a problem of great practical difficulty. Pro- 
fessors who are supposed to be directing investigations are asked 
to do nearly or quite as much teaching per day as those who are 
not, in many cases. The teacher gives the classes his best efforts, 
and his investigations are taken up with his faculties more or less 
exhausted by the strain of teaching. Some advocated the entire 
separation, if possible, of the experiment station force from that of 
instruction. Most of the speakers, however, considered that there 
is a real advantage in having the experiment station worker do 
some teaching. For one thing, he is enabled to present to his stu- 
dents the results of his investigations and to lead them into such 
work for themselves. Some teaching, too, is held to make him a 
broader and better man in his experimental work. The general 
opinion ^seemed to be that the head of a department in the experi- 
ment station should teach but one or two classes per day, and that 
sufficient assistance should be provided to handle the remainder 
of the teaching. Where the institution is large enough to allow it, 
the assistants in a department should, if practicable, not divide 
their time between college and station work; that is, if there are 
two assistants in a department, one of them should give his time 
entirely to station work and the other to college work. The great 
difficulty to be met in all cases where a man divides his efforts is, 
that however carefully matters may be adjusted in the beginning 
the college work is always increasing, and it is from this side that 
the most imperative pressure usually comes. If classes are to be 
met the next day, or the next hour, the necessary preparation for 
it will be made, and the experimental work will be postponed to a 
more convenient season, which in too many cases never comes. 

Among the important announcements of the convention was 
that concerning a graduate school. The first steps looking to its 
establishment were taken last year, in connection with a proposi- 
tion from Ohio State University. The details are still to be an- 
nounced, but the general plan has been agreed upon. The school 
is designed to give graduate instruction during the summer vaca- 
tion in special fields of agriculture, the courses being given by 
specialists from various institutions. The expectation is that the 
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school will be migratory, moving from institution to institution 
from year to year. Next year it will be held at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The movement is regarded as more or less experi- 
mental as yet, its future depending somewhat on its reception. 
Dr. A. C. True, director of the office of experiment stations, is to 
be director of the school for the next year. J. T. Willard. 



KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE DAIRY SCHOOL. 

BEGINNING with the first of November the dairy school will 
be in continuous operation throughout the year. It is the 
plan to continue the regular winter course of twelve weeks, as was 
done last year. This term will be devoted to a complete course in 
both theory and practice, more attention being given to butter 
makers with considerable practical experience than has been done 
heretofore, special courses in starters, Pasteurization and cream 
ripening being offered to those competent to take advanced work 
along these lines. 

During the balance of the year, apprentices will be admitted to 
the number of twenty. As these drop out during their course, 
the oldest applicant in point of registration will be admitted. 
This term in apprenticeship work will constitute the first term's 
work of the student. To complete his work, he will be expected 
to enroll in the short course during the winter term. In this way, 
it is expected that most of the students in the winter term's work 
will have had either the apprentice work or actual creamery work 
before entering. More of his time can then be devoted to the 
text-book, which will constitute a heavy part of this term. 

The apprentice will have only the creamery practice work, sup- 
plemented by four hours reading per week in the dairy library 
and two hours lectures per week on general creamery practice. 

We expect the students to learn by doing and then take up the 
reasons why, or the text-book part of their work, after they have 
become familiar enough with creamery ways to understand the 
meaning of the texts. 

Special features of the school this winter will be a week of 
dairy stock judging under the instruction of Mr. T. A. Borman, 
editor of the Dairy Age. The meeting of the State Dairy Associa- 
tion at the College will occur at the same time. 

Ed. H. Webster. 
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CREAflERYMEN'S OPINIONS OF THE KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE DAIRY SCHOOL. 

FOREST PARK CREAMERY, Ottawa, Kan.; We know some- 
thing of the benefits to be derived from a dairy course, 
having a few men in our employ who have taken it, and we are 
also acquainted with several boys on the farm who have taken the 
special course, and it only requires a few minutes conversation 
with such boys to convince one of what the school has done for 
them along the line of dairying, about which a large majority of 
farmers are comparatively ignorant, especially in regard to care, 
breeding and feeding to obtain best results. 

The Continental Creamery Company, W. F. Jensen, vice- 
president, Topeka, Kan.: I think you are doing some excellent 
work at your College. I will venture to say that no other dairy 
school or experiment station in the United States is to-day secur- 
ing the practical results that you are, and that is considered to be 
a fact all over the United States. Your dairy course is the largest 
factor to-day in this State in developing interest and knowledge 
in dairy matters so necessary for the dairy interests of the State, 
If you enlarge further and make your dairy school an all-year 
institution, the results will be inestimable in its good influence for 
the welfare of the State. 

The Basehor Creamery, P. H. Meyer, propietor, Basehor, 
Kan. : I will be glad at any time to cooperate with the College in the 
cause of dairying, and especially the dairy school. I have found 
that, wherever I have been, students of dairy schools have the 
preference and always command a salary over those who have only 
experience, because they have a broader knowledge of the subject. 

Harper Creamery Company, Harper, Kan.: We take pleasure 
in saying, that we are in hearty sympathy with all of the work 
done at the Kansas College and consider it one of the most valu- 
able institutions in the State. No farmer nor dairyman can afford 
to be without the many practical and interesting bulletins you 
publish and no young man who intends being an agriculturist or 
dairyman should miss the opportunity of being thoroughly equip- 
ped in the theoretical and practical knowledge necessary to make 
his business a pleasure and a success. 

The Clyde Creamery, Clyde, Kan.: We consider the short 
dairy course of inestimable value to any of our young men who 
expect to engage in any branch of dairying. 
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The Hesston Creamery Company, Newton, Kan. : We have 
nothing but kind words for the Kansas State dairy school and 
■will be glad to do anything that may further its interests. 

Pleasanton Creamery, Pleasanton, Kan.: We will gladly do 
anything we can to help the dairy course, as we think it is just 
■what the great State of Kansas needs. 

Mayetta Creamery, Mayetta, Kan.: We regard the dairy 
school of great importance to all classes that handle cows, either 
for the creamery or private dairying. 

Cimarron Cheese Factory, Cimarron, Kan. : I think it very 
necessary for dairymen to have the knowledge you are trying to 
disseminate and I want to send my son there to take the course 
this winter. Consider this an application and give him a place. 

E. W. Curtis, Council Grove, Kan.: Regarding the value of the 
dairy school, I will say that no young man can afford to miss such 
a course should he have any plan for taking up any branch of the 
dairy business. I went 700 miles to another state to attend one 
of the first dairy schools in the United States, and thought so 
much of it that I returned the two following winters to the same 
school. I borrowed $100 to attend the dairy school the first 
winter and have always considered it the best deal I ever made. 
The money invested has been returned to me many fold and I 
owe what little measure of success I have attained to my first 
determination to attend a dairy school. 

The Nortonville Cheese Manufacturing Company, Nor- 
tonville, Kan.: We are glad of a chance to help advertise your 
short course or any other department of our State Agricultural 
College. The people of the State do not appreciate the work that 
is being done for them at the Agricultural College. 

Girard Creamery and Cold Storage Company, Girard, 
Kan.: We think the dairy course very valuable to the people. We 
will do all we can in helping it along. Any time we can be of any 
service to you. let us know. 

Alspaugh Bros.. Floral, Kan.: We think the dairy course a 
grand thing for patrons as well as creamerymen and only wish 
more would attend. 

The Belle Springs Creamery Company, Abilene, Kan.: We 
have been watching with interest the results of the experiments 
which have been conducted during the last several years at the 
Agricultural College. The results of the experiments you have 
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made there during this period along the line of farm work, and 
especially dairy work, we deem invaluable to people interesed in 
farming and dairying. We believe that to anyone who can pos- 
sibly do so, that the time and cost, which we understand is very 
small, spent in attending the farm and dairy courses which you 
have there is time and money well spent. 

Cedar Vale Creamery and Power Company, M. O. Ows, 
lessee, Cedar Vale, Kan. : I am well aware of the fact that if any of 
our young men could be induced to attend the short dairy course 
it would be a stimulant to the dairy business and beneficial to 
the farmers and indirectly the creameries. By giving more at- 
tention to feeding and breeding dairy animals I think the dairy 
school will accomplish what it is supposed to do — the making of 
practical dairymen. I have attended two terms of dairy school 
myself and will make it three if I ever have another opportunity. 

The Fulton Creamery Company, Fulton, Kan.: We be- 
lieve that you are taking the right course, and that your dairy 
school should be attended by the young farmers generally. Such 
instruction as you suggest would be of inestimable benefit to 
them and would make dairy work not only pleasant but profitable 
and assist materially in building up the creamery interests of the 
State. From the character of the bulletins issued by the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, we are free to say that the young men 
of the country need seek no further in order to get the best re- 
sults, for the time spent in secusing instruction, in this most 
profitable feature of farming and dairy work. 

Brady-Meriden Creamery Company, Kansas City, Mo. : We 
have noted with much interest the success of the Dairy Depart- 
ment at Manhattan. We feel that it presents an opportunity to 
the farmers of the State of Kansas to inform themselves as to 
how to make dairying more profitable that should noc be over- 
looked by anyone who has any interest whatever in the dairy 
business. The money spent by the State in making scientific 
experiments in feeding and breeding has enabled the department 
to accumulate a great deal of valuable information, and those 
desiring to succeed should keep in close touch with this depart- 
ment. 



Remember Professor Clure's recital at the Manhattan opera- 
house December 9. Seats 25, 35 and 50 cents. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The State Grange will meet at Topeka December 10. 

Doctor Mayo and family ate turkey with relatives in Junction 
City. 

Instructor Webster, of the Dairy Department, enjoys a brand- 
new desk. 

The State Teachers' Association will meet at Topeka Decem- 
ber 25 to 27. 

Don't forget Professor Clure's recital at the opera-house next 
Monday evening, December 9. 

President and Mrs. Nichols entertained the Faculty at their 
residence on Monday evening, December 2. 

Doctor Mayo and Mr. Gasser recently made a trip to Ogden, 
collecting material for making blackleg vaccine. 

Superintendent Harriet Howell, of the Domestic Art Depart- 
ment, is making her home with Doctor Mitchell. 

The hare and-hound chase came off on Saturday morning, Nov- 
ember 23, and resulted in a victory for the latter. 

The Manhattan Poultry Association are arranging for an ex- 
tensive poultry show to be held on December 23 to 26. 

Professors Popenoe and Berry and Instructor Anderson went 
home over Thanksgiving to eat turkey with the "old folks." 

Doctor Mayo was called to Wabaunsee the first of the week to 
investigate a disease among cattle. Several had died from pas- 
turing in stalk fields. 

The Hamilton society gave a reception to the Ionians, Friday- 
evening, November 29, in their society room. All participants 
report a good time and lots of fun. 

The senior class in agriculture went to the well-known stock 
farm of John Warner, in Eureka bottom, one afternoon of last 
week to take a lesson in stock judging. 

Miss Gertrude Williams, our teacher of gymnastics last year, 
is now emyloyed as director of physical culture for the Y W C A 
at Burlington, Iowa.— SMercte' Herald. 

The fall term will close on Friday, December 20, and the winter 
term will begin on Tuesday, January.7. Examinations for admis- 
sion will be held on Monday, January 6, at 9 a. m. 
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The second-year Domestic Science short-course students gave 
a dinner in Domestic Science Hall last Wednesday afternocn to a 
number of invited guests. All report an excellent table. 

The next number in the College lecture course will be a concert 
by Rooney's Boys, Thursday, December 5. Those who heard 
them last year know that the entertainment will be first class 
in every respect. 

Senior student R. C. C<»le was thrown from one of the newly 
bought Percheron mares at the barn last Tuesday. He attempted 
to ride the steed but met with her decided objections, resulting in 
a dislocated thumb on his left hand. 

Thanksgiving day closes the football season for the present 
year, as far as the work of the regular team is concerned, but if 
the weather remains favorable there will probably be a number of 
home games played before Christmas. The juniors have chal- 
lenged the seniors, and the Websters the Hamiltons, while there 
is some talk among the freshmen of inviting the Faculty assist- 
ants for a trial of strength in the arena. 

Robert C. Kedzie, professor of chemistry at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College since 1863, and formerly president of the Ameri- 
can Health Association, was stricken with paralysis November 23. 
Professor Kedzie is seventy eight years of age. His son, Wm. K 
Kedzie, was professor of chemistry and physics at this College 
from 1874 to 1878, during which time Professor Kedzie often 
visited Manhattan. The newspaper reports exaggerated the ex- 
tent of injury. Doctor Kedzie can walk and talk, and strong hopes 
are entertained of his substantial recovery. 

The Chemical Department of the Experiment Station has been 
analyzing fifteen or twenty samples of sugar beets sent in from 
Garden City and other points in western Kansas by farmers who 
have grown the crop for shipment to the factory at Rocky Ford 
Colo. As these beets are purchased at a price that depends upon 
their sugar-content as determined by the factory, the farmers 
are interested in having a check analysis made by a disinterested 
party. The beets have shown very high percentages of sugar in 
most cases. Nearly all have run above twenty per cent. This 
high value is in part due to drying out of the beets. 

To judge from the many inquries received at the executive 
office and the many letters that come to the heads of the different 
departments, the outlook for a large attendance this winter is 
very flattering. In spite of all the building going on at the Col- 
lege it is a more serious question from year to year to provide 
room and instruction for the multitude of young men and young 
women who look to the Kansas State Agricultural College for an 
education. The new Physical- Science building will not change 
this condition of things materially, and more room will have to be 
asked of the next legislature. This College believes m expansion 
until every school district in Kansas will be represented in our 
class rooms and work shops. 
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ALUMNI ANtt FORHER STUDENTS. 

Sergt. Robert Kimble, third-year last year, is at home on a fur- 
lough. He will probably remain till after Christmas. 

Miss Minnie Howell, '01, will leave Saturday for Topeka, where 
she has secured a position as instructor in domestic science in 
the Industrial Institute. — Nationalist. 

Professor Willard attended the annual reunion and banquet of 
the Johns Hopkins Club of the Middle West, at the Hotel Balti- 
more, in Kansas City, on the evening of November 29. 

The announcement has been received of the marriage of Paul C. 
Milner ['91], of Chicago, to Miss Bessie Thompson, of Carbondale, 
111. Mr. and Mrs. Milner will be at home to their friends in Car- 
bondale after January 1. — Nationalist. 

H. P. Neilson, formerly a student here, but at present an assist- 
ant to Professor Georgeson in the Alaska Experiment Station, 
gissed through here on his way to his old home in Denmark, Kan. 
e speaks well of Alaska's possibilities in agricultural lines and 
intends to return there next spring. 

Miss Jeannette Carpenter, second-year student in 1897, and 
since then having graduated from the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, is now teaching domestic science in Boston, under the auspi- 
ces of the Young Women 's Christian Association. Miss Carpenter 
left a most excellent record here, and her progress in her chosen 
field will be watched with much interest by her many friends. 

J. M. Westgate, '97, formerly assistant in botany at this Col- 
lege, writes Professor Walters from Chicago University, where 
he is studying biology, that he is getting along well. He is study- 
ing zoology with Professors Child and Salisbury, ecology with 
Professor Cowles, and botany with Professor Coulter. He feels 
good that "there is but one man in this course who is doing better 
work in his daily drawings" than he. 

Prof. W, H. Phipps ['95], of St. Joseph, who is connected with 
the Blue Valley Creamery, was in town Tuesday and assisted 
Manager Wade in putting in an Iowa Dairy Separator for Lonie 
Siebert, three miles east of town. He went to Beattie Wednes- 
day to look up the prospects of opening up the skimming station 
at that point for the company he represents.— Marysville Republi- 
can. Mr. Phipps Was the secretary of the K. S. A. C. a few years 
ago and will be remembered by many Manhattan people.— Mercury. 

Miss Laura G. Day, '93, goes to Indiana to take part in a series 
of institutes under the auspices of Purdue University during De- 
cember. Miss Day has been engaged as a special lecturer on do- 
mestic economy for the winter school of agriculture in the uni- 
versity. It seems rather incongruous to speak of such a course 
in a school of agriculture, but this is perhaps explained by the 
fact that domestic economy is still a new thing with them, and 
that all courses m their winter school of agriculture are open to 
women. r 
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CATTLE DISTEMPER. 

(Press Bulletin No. 104, from Veterinary Department.) 

Within the past two years occasional reports have come to this 
department from different parts of the State of what appears to 
be a contagious disease of cattle that in some respects resembles 
"lump jaw." During the past few months these reports have 
been more frequent. Investigation shows the disease to be en- 
tirely different from true "lump jaw." The most important dif- 
ferences to be noticed by an ordinary observer are as follows : In 
cattle distemper the swelling comes on suddenly and always in 
the region of the throat and appears to be more contagious than 
true '^Itimp jaw. " True "lump jaw " copnes on slowly and usually 
attacks the region of the lace or jaws, and the lump or tumor 
appears to have grown fast to the bone in most cases. Cattle dis- 
temper attacks young animals most frequently, but may attack 
cattle of any age. The first symptom of cattle distemper usually 
noticed is a swelling of the throat, especially the glands in this 
region. This swelling appears quite suddenly, often within 
twenty-four hours, and is usually severe. This is preceded by a 
slight discharge from the eyes and nose and is associated with a 
slight fever, the temperature of the animal rising two or three de- 
grees. As the disease progresses the swellings increase in size 
and an abscess containing a rather thick, yellow pus or " matter " 
forms. Sometimes two or three of these abscesses will form 
about the throat, on the side of the head or along the jaw. These 
swellings do not affect the bone but occur in the loose tissue and 
glands. If left alone the abscesses break and discharge pus, but 
do not heal readily, often remaining open and running for some 
time. 

Treatment. — The disease appears to be contagious, but so far 
experiments do not shew in what way. It is not highly conta- 
gious. Affected animals should be isolated from the healthy and 
not allowed to eat or drink from a common receptacle. In the 
early stages, if the swelling is thoroughly rubbed twice daily with 
a stimulating liniment it will usually "scatter" the swelling so no 
abscess will form. A liniment composed of equal parts of turpen- 
tine and kerosene oil is good. If two ounces of gum camphor is 
dissolved in half a pint of turpentine and an equal amount of kero- 
sene added the liniment is improved. This should be rubbed on 
twice daily until the skin begins to get sore. After puss has 
formed the abscess should be opened freely, washed out with 
warm water and a strong solution of blue vitriol (sulphate of cop- 
per), a bablespoonf ul dissolved in one- half pint of water. This can 
be injected once daily for two or three days. Pure tincture of 
iodine is also good. In some cases putting a small lump of blue 
vitriol in the cavity works well. If the abscess is not opened 
early there is a tendency for other abscesses to form. 

Nearly all cases recover in a few weeks. Where they do not 
heal, the cavity can be swabbed out with "butter of antimony 
once, and then the blue vitriol solution used. N. S. Mayo. 
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Tell your friends about 
the Kansas dairy school 
and get them to write for 
full particulars. Address 

pre$. E. FJ, pfktyols 
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nn VY"lT T desire to become more pro- 
U\J i W U Qcient in your present posi- 
tion? Do you desire to improve yourself in 
order to hold a better position ? Do you have 
men in your emplov who would be benefited 
by a dairy education t If so read the following 
and send for as many short-course circulars as 
you can distribute: 

Council Grove Creamery, E. W. 
Curtis, proprietor. "Regarding the 
value of a dairy school I will say that 
no young man can afford to miss such 
a course, should he have any plan for 
taking up any branch of the dairy 
business. I went seven hundred miles 
to another state to attend one of the 
first dairy schools in the United 
States, and thought so much of it that 
I returned the two following winters 
to the same school. I borrowed $100 

to attend the 
dairy school 
the first win- 
ter and have 
always con- 
sidered it the 
.best business 
deal I ever 
made. The 
money in- 
vested has 
been returned 
to me many fold and I owe what little 
success I have attain e d to my first de- 
termination to attend a dairy school." 
Forest Park Creamery Company: 
" We know something of the benefits 
to be derived from a dairy course, 
having a few men in our employ who 
have taken it, and we are also ac- 
quainted with several boys on the 
farm who have taken the special 
course, and it only requires a few 
minutes conversation with such boys 
to convince one of what the school 
has done for them along the line of 
dairying, about which a large major- 
ity of farmers are comparatively 
ignorant, especially in regards to 
care, breeding and feeding to obtain 
best results." 

Continental Creamery Company, W. 
P. Jensen, vice-president: "I think 
you are doing some excellent work at 
your College. I will venture to say 
that no other dairy school or experi- 
ment station in the United States is 
to-day securing the practical results 
that you are, and that is considered 
to be a fact all over the United States. 
Your dairy school is the largest factor 
to-day in this State in developing in- 
terest and knowledge in dairy matters 
so necessary for the dairy interests of 
the State." 
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STUDENTS' OPINION OF THE KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE DAIRY SCHOOL. 

MR. W. E. Reynolds, Hallam, Neb.: I attended the dairy 
course of 1901 at the K. S. A. C. and think it the best thing 
I ever did. I was able to tind pleasant and profitable employment 
as soon as I had finished the course. My being able to obtain this 
employment I think was due almost entirely to the knowledge 
that I gained at the dairy school. In fact, it has been my experi- 
ence that next to taking one of the four-year courses at the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, the dairy course, with its plain 
and practical teachings, will be the best investment of time and 
money that any one can make who intends taking up work along 
dairy lines. 

Mr. W. W. Alspaugh, Floral, Kan.: Last spring, when I went 
from the dairy course of K. S. A. C, I began working for Alspaugh 
Bros. I asked them to get Farrington's Alkaline Tablets for 
testing the acidity of cream and told them they were churning 
the cream before it was ripe, and found it to be .50 per cent acid- 
ity. The next day I ripened the cream to .65 per cent and it 
churned sixty pounds more butter than the day before. That 
settled it. This is only one of the many good points to be 
derived from the dairy course. 

Mr. M. R. Easton, Cunningham, Kan.: In my estimation, the 
Kansas dairy school cannot be praised too highly. I think the 
short dairy course is one of the things every farmer who expects 
to make a success in his profession should study. There are 
things to be learned in this course that are of interest to every 
farmer, whether he milks cows for a creamery or not, as he 
should be able to select good animals and care for them after he 
gets them. When I entered the dairy school last January, I sup- 
posed the greater part of our work would be in the creamery, and 
that we would study during our leisure time on dairy subjects, as 
I did not think it possible there were so many studies connected 
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with dairying. As to studying our leisure time, I did not have 
any, and I think all of the dairy boys will tell you the same. I do 
not regret the time or money I spent while taking this course, as 
I find the knowledge gained there of vast importance to me in 
operating the skimming station at this place. I wish to recom- 
mend this school to any young man who is interested in dairying, 
as I can assure them from my own experience that their time 
will be well spent. 

Mr. A. J. Myers, Americus, Kan. : I value the three months' 
dairy course at the K. S. A. C. which I took last winter very 
highly. I took charge of the station here the next week after I 
completed the course and have been here ever since. I consider 
the drill and instruction in feeds and feeding and veterinary ele- 
ments worth many times the cost of the term to any one intend- 
ing to follow farming or dairying. If I did not run a creamery or 
station another month I would always be glad I took the course. 

Mr. Delbert Morning, Parsons, Kan.: Time and money 
spent in the dairy school is well invested. 

Mr. D. P. Yoder, Walton, Kan.: It seems to me that this 
course covers an almost incredible amount of work to be done by 
inexperienced persons in so short a time, but that it can be done 
has been carefully demonstrated. About two weeks before the 
end of the term I accepted a position as local salesman of the De 
Laval hand cream separator in northwest Iowa, where I found 
the help derived from the course to be of the greatest benefit. 
This place was secured through being a dairy student, as my 
employer wanted men who could explain dairy matters to pur- 
chasers of machines. 

Mr. R6scoe White, Morehead, Kan.: I attended the dairy 
short course during the winter of 1900 and 1901 at Manhattan, 
and never have regretted my time spent there. I have helped a 
great deal in the skimming- station work this summer by applying 
the ideas that were taught during my time at the school. Every 
creamery man and skimming-station operator should not fail to 
take this course. It helps you a great deal and suggests a great 
many theories that you would not think of, and thus encourages 
you to be on the outlook to improve in your work. I would not 
miss this course for anything now if I were where I was a year 
ago. I can recommend the dairy school at Manhattan highly, to 
all who are contemplating attending a dairy school this winter. 
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Mr. P. H. McIntosh, Alta Vista, Kan.: After working as a 
helper in a creamery for nine months, I concluded to take the 
three-months' dairy course at the K. S. A. C. After I had com- 
pleted my course I accepted a position as station operator with 
the Continental Creamery Company at $10 per month better than 
I received before taking the course. I cannot speak too highly of 
this course to those who wish to take up farm dairying or cream- 
ery work. 

Mr. Geo. P. Stubbs, Winfield, Kan. : I would like to speak a 
word for the dairy course of K. S. A. C. If anyone wishes to equip 
himself as a dairyman, it is worth ten times the cost to take the 
dairy short course. I would advise every young man who ex- 
pects to become a butter maker, cheese maker, or even a private 
dairyman, to take the dairy course of 1902. You not only learn 
about butter making and cheese making, but all about cattle, how 
to feed and to care for them to get the most out of them. I would 
not take any amount of money for what I learned at the K. S. A. C. 
dairy course of 1901. 

Mr. J. E. Baumbaugh, Rye, Colo.: Every young man who is con- 
templating entering the dairy business, either to operate a dairy 
farm or work in a creamery, should avail himself of this inval- 
uable opportunity offered by the State. Whatever success I have 
had or may have in the dairy business, I feel that it is due largely 
to my three months spent at the College taking the short dairy 
course. In this course is given a thorough scientific understand- 
ing of milk and its products. 

Mr. M. H. Matts, Homewood, Kan. : As a former student of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College dairy course, having taken the 
course as offered there during the winter of 1901, I wish to say 
that, to anyone interested in dairying who has never been con- 
nected with such a school, the valuable knowledge to be gained 
by taking such a course cannot be overestimated, and to such ex- 
perienced persons I would say, that they could not invest a small 
sum of money more profitably than by attending the K. S. A. C. 
dairy school, because the teaching force cannot be excelled, the 
facilities for teaching are first class, the demand for more and 
better educated help is increasing, the necessary expenses are re- 
duced to a minimum, and the course is open during the season 
when dairy men and creamery men can better attend it. There are 
many things that can attribute to the success of a student if he 
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goes with that end in view and stands ready to grasp, every oppor- 
tunity that is offered. I hardly know how to express my appreci- 
ation of what the dairy short course has done for me, and, if it 
were possible, would say to every prospective student who is 
alive to dairy work, to attend the K. S. A. C. dairy school at any 
expense and you will never regret it. 

Mr. S. B. Pray, White City, Kan. : I never used time and money 
to better advantage than that which I spent in attending the 
dairy short course at the Kansas State Agricultural College. The 
three months I spent there last winter enabled me to gain a 
knowledge of dairy and creamery matters that is of inestimable 
value to me. I was also able to secure a much more satisfactory 
and better paying position. The instruction is thorough and com- 
plete and the course covers as much ground as is possible in so 
short a time. Anyone wanting to know more about dairy and 
creamery work will find their desires fulfilled by the dairy short 
course. The skimming-station operator can here equip himself 
for more and better work. The dairy farmer will be taught how 
to increase his profits. Twelve weeks time and $45 spent in at- 
tending the dairy school will be a profitable investment to any- 
one interested in the dairy cow and her products. It was to me. 




RECORDER 29239. ( See pedigree next pa^e.) 
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SOME EXCELLENT JERSEY5 AT THE COLLEGE. 

KANSAS is especially fortunate in having at her Agricultural 
College some of the best Jersey blood in the United States. 
One bull, two cows and a heifer calf form the nucleus for a Jersey 
herd composed of the combination blood which produced Brown 
Bessie, Merry Maiden, and Ida Marigold, three cows which tri- 
umphed over all competitors in the production of butter and 
cheese at the Columbian World's Pair. Secretary Coburn says 
there may be better blood in the world but he does not know 
where to look for it. Following is an abbreviated pedigree of the 
young bull belonging to the College, Brown Elsie's Grandson 
60412, born October 22, 1900. 



Brown Elsie's 
Grandson. 60414. 



Diploma 2d 36874. 
Brother of Merry 
Maiden, the sweep- 
stakes cow at the 
World's Fair. 



Elsie's Brown Bessie 
206813. 
Record: 16 lbs. 2 oz. 
butter in 7 days. 



i Diploma 16219. 
Sire of 54 tested 
daughters. 



Mercurina 64920. 
Record: 17 lbs. 10» 2 
oz. butter in 7 days. 
Dam of 3 tested 
daughters. 



Recorder 29239. 
Sire of 7 tested 
daughters. (See 
cut.) 



Brown Elsie 96595. 
Record: 21 lbs. 12 
oz. butter in 7 days. 
Dam of 2 tested 
daughters (See 
cut.) 



Combination 4389. 
Sire of 25 tested 
daughters. 

Frankie's Lass 24900. 
Record: 17 lbs. V/i 
oz. butter in 7 days 
Dam of 3 tested 
1 daughters. 

I Combination 4389. 
Sire of 25 tested 
daughters. 

Modita 16626. 
Record: 16 lbs. 8 oz. 
butter in 7 days. 
Dam of 6 tested 
daughters. 

Combination 3d 17576. 
Sire of 10 tested 
daughters. 



1 Brown Bessie 74997. 
Champion butter 
cow at the World's 

! Fair. (See cut.) 

I Combination 3d 17576. 
Sire of 10 tested 
daughters 

Brown Flora 2d 96504. 
Record: 20 lbs. 5 oz. 
butter in 7 days. 
Dam of 3 tested 
daughters. 



It will be noticed that there are references to a large number of 
tested cows in this pedigree. No cow is eligible to the tested list 
until she has produced at least 14 pounds of butter in seven days, 
or enough in one week to supply an ordinary person for three 
months. Brown Elsie produced over 21 pounds of butter in one 
week, or 50 percent more than required for eligibility to the tested 
list. Brown Bessie has a record of 3.48 pounds butter in one day, 
72.2 pounds in thirty days, 335.8 pounds in 140 days. The grand- 
sire of the Brown Elsie's Grandson, Diploma, is the sire of fifty- 
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four cows with high records, and his ancestors trace to Eurotas, 
the cow that produced 778 pounds of butter in one year, or 
enough to feed one person fifteen years, or fifteen persons one 
year. The average common cow produces about 90 pounds of but- 
ter per annum. These records show the value of good breeding. 
The cuts in this issue of the Industrialist show the type and 
conformation of good Jersey cattle and present a valuable and in- 
teresting study to the student of dairy problems. These cuts 
were loaned by H. C. Taylor, of Orfordville, Wis., the man from 
whom the College stock was purchased and who is making an en- 
viable reputation and handsome profits as a breeder of superior 
Jersey cattle. D. H. Otis. 



THE NUMERICAL VALUE OF 7T. 

OF THE three famous problems of antiquity, perhaps none has 
received more attention than the one referring to the value 
of 7T. Who first proposed the problem of finding the square 
whose area is equal to the circle is not known. But we do kr >w 
that as early as 420 B.C. men were wrestling with it, and a great 
many to-day are persisting that there must be an exact ratio be- 
tween the circumference and the diameter, notwithstanding the 
fact that Lambert, in 1761, showed that the number was incom- 
mensurable, Legendre, in 1803, excended it to ir\ and Lindemann, 
in 1882, proved the number transcendental, i.e., not expressable 
by an algebraic equation. 

It has therefore taken almost two thousand years of hard work 
of the best mathematicians to find out that the problem is impos' 
sible. Men believed for a long time that if they would only carry 
the work out far enough they would finally come to the point where 
the fraction would terminate, or at least repeat itself. So* they 
worked on, one taking up the work where the other left off, each 
thinking he would be the lucky one to reach the coveted goal. 

Of the early mathematicians who carried on the work, none' de- 
serves more credit than Antiphon, who lived 420 years B. C. He 
conceived of the idea that if hp took a circle and inscribed a 
square and then by continually doubling the sides of the polygon 
he would finally reach the circumference of the circle. And since 
he could construct the square equivalent to any polygon, he could 
therefore square the circle. Hippocrates about the same time at- 
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tempted to square the circle by taking a chord on the given circle 
■equal to the radius and on this chord construct a semi circumfer- 
ence. Then he showed by taking away the segment between the 
chord and the first circle he would have remaining a lune whose 
Area was twice that of the right triangle inscribed in the smaller 
semi-circumference, and hence by carrying this work on around 
the circle he could actually square the circle. Both solutions 
would only give approximate values and hence were not accepted 
by the Greeks. Antiphon's solution, however, was followed by 
most of the later writers, and it laid the foundation for the infini- 
tesimal calculus. 

Archimedes, who lived about 250 B. C, gave the proof essen- 
tially as it is given in modern text- books on elementary geometry 
to-day, viz., by taking the limit of the inscribed and circum- 
scribed polygon and showing that the true value must lie some- 
where between their perimeter. By these means he showed that 
5| < 7T < 3ff Since his time this method has been used and the 
number of the sides of the polygon has been carried to 2 63 . 

Since to the Greek the circle was the ideal figure, it would not 
do to have any approximation. This was below geometry and ap- 
plied to surveying where only approximate values could be had 
Any way. This perhaps accounts for the large number of men 
who labored on this problem among them. England, Ger- 
many and France have produced their share of circle squarers 
and computers of the value of tt. During the revival of learning 
men worked persistently on the subject carrying on the work to 
thirty, forty, one hundred, and finally to seven hundred seven 
places. We give below a few of those who worked on it and the 
values obtained. 

The early Egyptians used 3.1604 as early as 2000 B. C. The 
Jews used 3, the Arabians ^W, and for that day and age were re- 
markably accurate. Since 420 B. C. the more accurate values 
have been used. Viete, the noted French mathematician, who de- 
lighted in carrying out long numerical computations, carried the 
approximation to ten places in 1580. Ludolph Van Ceulen, who 
devoted nearly his entire life to the computation of it, carried it to 
thirty-five places, using polygons of 2«3 number of sides. It was 
considered such a remarkable feat that the number was inscribed 
on his tombstone in St. Peter's churchyard at Leyden. He did 
this, too, before .the use of logarithms. It is frequently called Lu- 
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dolph's number on this account. John Wallis, of England, found 
by the same method the value of J = **; ££££**• ;;; -; and by the 
use of this formula the value of it can be found as near as we 
wish to carry the work. Machin's formula is perhaps simpler: 



= 4 tan 



-l i 



—l i 



tan ~ . m- In 1833 Ruthford, Richter and Shanks 
were vieing with each other to see who could carry the number 
out to the greatest number of places. Richter won in 1854 with 
500 places, all verified, and Shanks capped the climax in 1873 
when he reached 707 places. I have no authority whether this 
has been verified or not. Wm. Anderson. 



SORE MOUTH OF CATTLE. 

(Press Bulletin No. 105, from Veterinary Department.) 

DDRING the dry weather of the past summer, and in the early 
fall, a disease new to most cattle-men made its appearance 
in different parts of the State, but with the coming of the cool, 
moist weather of autumn generally disappeared. The disease was 
a sore mouth of cattle, and was popularly called il black tongue." 
The disease attacks cattle of all ages, cows as well as young cattle, 
and appears to be contagious, although it does not spread rapidly, 
and in some instances only one or two cases would occur among a 
large number of cattle. In other instances a dozen young cattle 
running together would all be attacked by the disease. The first 
symptom usually noticed was inability or disinclination to eat. 
There is also a profuse discharge of saliva that drips from the 
mouth, often frothy, due to the working of the jaws and tongue. 
Raw, depressed sores appear on the inside of the lips and cheeks, 
as well as on the tongue, gums, and pad of the upper jaw. In 
most cases the tissue seemed to slough out and the sores were 
covered in the center by black-colored, dead tissue, hence the pop- 
ular term "black tongue." The edges of the sore were raw and 
inflamed and often contained a little pus or matter. In some 
cases the sores were so extensive that the teeth are reported to 
have dropped out, and in other cases the tongue was swollen so 
severely that it protruded from the mouth. Associated with the 
soreness of the mouth there was an inflammation of the front feet. 
The feet were hot to the touch and tender to walk upon, and the 
animals appeared so stiff in the fore legs they could move with 
difficulty. There is a fever associated with the disease, the tern- 
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perature rising, in most cases, to 105° F. In cows the milk 
flow is lessened, and all animals fall away rapidly in flesh, because 
of the inability to eat. 

Treatment.— Sick animals should be isolated from the well and 
fed on soft, nutritious foods, such as mashes, gruel, etc. If left 
in pastures they may starve, because of the inability to eat. The 
mouth should be swabbed out two or three times daily with a sat- 
urated (all water will dissolve) solution of borax, applied with a 
sponge or soft cloth. A solution of a tablespoonful of alum dis- 
solved in a pint of water is also excellent. 

Practically all cases make a good recovery if they are cared for 
and carefully fed. The greatest loss is due to the falling away in 
flesh. Milk from cows affected should not be used for food or fed 
to calves. 

At the present time, December 1, the disease seems to have dis- 
appeared, and it is hoped may not reappear. The disease is not 
serious and is not the contagious "foot and mouth disease" of 
Eur °P e - N.S.Mayo. 

The executive committee of the Kansas State Editorial Associ- 
ation met at Topeka, Tuesday evening, and chose Manhattan as 
the place, and February 3 and 4, 1902, the time, for holding the 
annual meeting. No gathering in the State is calculated to do a 
town or a community so much lasting good as the assembling 
of the country editors in their annual meeting, and Manhattan is 
particularly fortunate in securing the meeting at this opportune 
time. Gomer Davies, of the Concordia Kansan, and president of 
the association, stated to members of our committee, without 
solicitation, that, as he saw it, the time had arrived for the country 
editors to become better acquainted with the State institutions 
and as the Agricultural College, the greatest poor boys' and girls' 
school in the world, about which so much has been said and so 
little actually known by these moulders of public opinion, he 
would be very much pleased to meet at Manhattan. This state- 
ment gave our committee, appointed by the Commercial Club, 
hope, filled each member with enthusiasm, and when the invita- 
tion was extended and claims presented, this city was unani- 
mously chosen. The committee sent down by the Commercial 
Club was composed of the following gentlemen: F. M. Emmons, 
Sam Kimble, Pres. E. R. Nichols, W. R. Smith, S. W. McGarrah, 
and J. J. Davis. — Mercury. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Mr. D. S. Kelley, professor of natural sciences in the Kansas 
State Normal from 1887- '97, conducted chapel exercises Thurs- 
day morning. 

The Ross boys were agreeably surprised last Thursday morn- 
ing by unexpectedly meeting their father at the College, who had 
stopped off on his way home from Kansas City for a short visit. 

The many friends of Mrs. Charlotte P. Fairchild will be inter- 
ested in learning that she is spending the winter in Kansas City 
with her daughter, Mrs. Agnes P. Kirschner, who now lives at 
3605 Oak street. 

President Nichols was in Topeka Tuesday and Wednesday look- 
ing after some College business, and more particularly inviting 
the Editorial Association to visit Manhattan and the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

Clair Legere was showing his father around College the latter 
part of last week. Mr. Legere is from Graham county. He 
thinks the College is doing good work for the western farmer, be- 
sides educating his sons and daughters. 

Mr. L. B. C. Josephs, of the May Stewart Company, occupied a 
part of the chapel time Thursday morning in rendering Longfel- 
low's "Skeleton in Armor." The hearty applause which followed 
showed that he had pleased his hearers. 

The band boys now wear uniforms. They are of the regulation 
College style, but with red stripes on the trousers and lyres em- 
broidered on the collars and caps. The boys make a neat appear- 
ance and are in good shape to go on dress parade. 

Thad Hoffman and Fred Fockele held down chairs in the orches- 
tra Friday morning and gave things some of the old-time 
appearance. They left yesterday with the Wagner Symphony 
Club, of which they are members, for a tour of the State. 

The concert given by Roney's Boys in the College chapel was 
indeed a rare musical treat. The house was full, notwithstanding 
the fact that Romeo and Juliet were billed for down town, and the 
large audience. were not disappointed in the program rendered. 

Dr. G. P. Howard [second-year student 1881], who has had for 
years a large and successful practice at Halstead, Kan., spent 
several days here with his mother, Mrs. C. G. Howard, the first 
of the week. The doctor and his family are moving to Denver, 
where he will continue the practice of medicine. — Nationalist. 
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Judge M. B. Nicholson, of Council Grove, passed through here 
Tuesday night on his way home from attending the supreme 
court at Topeka. His son is attending College here. The iud^e 
speaks m the highest terms of College and thinks it beyond doubt 
the best school in the State for young men to attend.— Nationalist. 

The Printing Department has been flooded with applications 
for printers, and is not able to supply the demand. Those who 
call themselves printers and work for from $4 to $6 per week are 
plentiful, but $10 to £15 per week men— men who know some- 
thing about the trade and realize what they must do to hold good 
jobs— are scarce. Many of the applications say they prefer print- 
ers from the Printing Department, because they get an educated 
man as well as a printer. 

The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Experiment Station was 
received from the printer last week. The report itself covers 
twenty-four pages and includes the financial statements, a sum- 
mary of the publications issued during the year, and of the work 
in progress in the several departments. It also contains a list of 
the publications to date and an index to those for the year which it 
covers. With the bulletins for the same period it makes the largest 
volume that the Station has issued since the second annual report. 

Last week Monday evening, President and Mrs. Nichols enter- 
tained the members of the Faculty with their wives, at their 
beautiful home on Juliette avenue. The duties of College officers 
are so various that a time can scarcely be found when all are at 
home, consequently in this case a number who were away on 
farmers institutes or other duties missed a very pleasant event 
In games and conversation, the evening went all too quickly, and 
terminated fitly the Thanksgiving vacation. Such social gather- 
ings are of great real benefit to the Faculty, in enabling itS mem- 
bers to become acquainted with each other, a privilege which Col- 
lin ?. tieS J on « tbes ^w. More frequent informal gatherings of 
the Col ege family could not be otherwise than of |reat valSe to 
the institution, as well as of pleasure to the participants. 

i«Q^'f C 'i?Q e 7° rg T n ' P rofes . sc ; r of agriculture in this institution, 
1890 to 1897, and now special agent of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture in charge of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of Alaska territory, visited the College last Tuesday, and 

nlrnt \ f . m l0 ? k i mg °T er ^ Chan ^ es in the buildings and 
equipment that have taken place during the four years of his ab- 
sence. He was much pleased with his observations. Professor 

£!? c r ?r? n + i! S ™ ry ! mUch in ] e . rested in his work in Alaska, and 
feels that there is a large and important field there for investiga- 
*«?*, £ immense a™>™t of t^able land exists in the territory, 
and he has great faith in its agricultural possibilities. Though 
the season is short, the very great length of the davs eives * sun- 
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The long delayed question of finding a larger room for the 
Manhattan post-office, where the free delivery work could be 
handled, has been settled by an agreement between the post office 
department and J. B. Anderson by which the government is to 
lease the back portion of Mr. Anderson's building for a period of 
ten years at $600 a year. Mr. Anderson will puCin #2,000 worth 
of new fixtures and there will not be a better second class post- 
office in the State than the one here. Free delivery will begin 
just as soon as the change of location can be made. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas State Horticultural Society 
will be at Topeka, December 26 to 28. The program has just been 
published. A large display is expected, and $100 is set aside for 
premiums. Every meritorious exhibit not a duplicate will receive 
a premium. Five specimens of the larger fruits and ten of the 
smaller will constitute a "plate.*' Canned, preserved, dried and 
jellied fruits, and unfermented fruit juices or other fruit or vege- 
table products, also flowers, seeds, bulbs, etc , will be welcome. 
The question box is open, and questions may be sent to the secre- 
tary's office at any time, to be answered at the meeting. 



ALUMNI AND FORI1ER STUDENTS. 

H. A. Piatt, '86, has resigned his position as a commercial trav- 
eller and is now business manager of the Guthrie (Okla.) Leader. 

Dr. J. J. Johnson, '95, is now professor of physiology and direc- 
tor of the physiologic laboratory in Barnes Medical College, St, 
Louis, Mo. 

Con M. Buck, '96, and Winifred Houghton Buck, '97, have 
moved to Topeka. Mr. Buck is now a transit-man for the Sante 
Fe Railway Company. 

Fred Fockele, '01, was about College several days last week 
shaking hands with his many friends. He looked very natural 
"sawing the big fiddle" in the orchestra. He is as jolly as ever. 

O. H. Halstead, '95, is teaching mathematics in Piatt's Commer- 
cial College, St. Joseph, Mo. This institution is conducted by E. 
M. Piatt, student in 1882, son of J. E. Piatt, formerly professor of 
mathematics here. 

The magazines contain advertisements of a new book by F. A. 
Waugh, '91, professor of horticulture in Vermont University, 
Professor Waugh's latest contribution is on "Plums and Plum 
Culture," and as he is one of the best informed men of the coun- 
try on plums, the book may be fairly assumed to be authoritative. 

Isaac Jones, '96, has resigned his position in Alaska under Pro- 
fessor Georgeson. He has been in charge of Rampart station on 
the Yukon river. He recently made a walk of some four hundred 
miles from the Yukon south to the coast, exploring the country 
with reference to its agricultural possibilities. Mr. Jones is go- 
ing into business on his own account in California. 
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Crop Production 

Stock Feeding 

Stock Breeding 

Stock Judging 

Diseases of Farm Animals 



Orcharding 
Gardening 
Blacksmithing 
Carpentry 



FfnwiERS' Short Course 
bias State Rhuhjil College 



JHNUHRT 7 to IIPP 28, 1902. 



SPECIAL FEHTURE, THE JUDGING SCHOOL 

Judging Poultry, Beef and 

Dairy Cattle, Swine and Horses. 

Judging Beef Cattle.— February 24 to March 1, 
John Gosling, Kansas City, will give instruction in 
judging beef cattle. The College has ten breeds of 
pure-bred cattle, a herd of scrubs and another of 
grade cattle and will borrow many cattle from neigh- 
boring breeders. 

Mr. Gosling .has been a judge of beef cattle at 
State and other large fairs in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and Texas, 
and at the Chicago and Kansas City Fat Stock 
shows. The Breeders' Gazette says that he is a judge 
among nidges and that few men can set forth their 
views with such force and clearness. 

It will pay every Kansas stockman to take 
this work. Get your friends to come. 
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BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 




Ernest R Nichols, A.M. (University of Iowa), President 101 S. Juliette avenue 

John D. Walters, M. S. (Kansas State Agricultural College) North end of Sixth street 

Professor of Industrial Art and Designing. 

Alexander B. Brown, (Boston Music School), A. M. (Olivet) 817 Houston street 

Professor of Music. 

Julius T. Willard, M. S. ( Kansas State Agricultural College ) 1211 Moro street 

Professor of Chemistry. 

Henry M. Cottrbll, M. S. ( Kansas State Agricultural College ) College Campus 

Professor of Agriculture, Superintendent of Farm. 

Edwin A. Pofbnob, A. M. ( Washburn) 906 Leavenworth street 

Professor of Entomology and Zoology. 

Frank C. Lookwood, Ph. D. ( Northwestern ) ( Absent on leave 1901-02) Middletown, Conn 

Professor of English. 

Ben j. L. Remick, Ph.M. (Cornell College) Fourth and Osage 

Professor of Mathematics. 

Ben j. F.Etxr (Absent on leave 1901-02) Chicago, 111 

Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering. 

Charles E. Goodell, A.M. (Franklin) 836 Houston street 

Professor Of History and Economics. 
Herbert F. Roberts, A. B. ( K. UO, M. S. ( K: S. A.d) ...".... Corner Juliette and Leavenworth 

Professor of Botany. ' 

William A. MoKbbver, A. M. ( Kansas University ).' ;. ... 824 Houstoh street 

Professor of Philosophy. • 

Miss Mary E. Berry. , ... ,.. .., ,....;....; 

Professor of English. 

Leon W. Harthan, A. M. ( Cornell University ) 109 S. Juliette" avenue 

Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering. 

Wiltord O. Clurb, B. O. ( Drake University ). . Corner Juliette and Leavenworth 

Professor of Oratory. 

Edmund B. McCormick, S.B. (Mass. Inst. Tech.) 728 Poyntz avenue 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Superintendent of Shops. 

Daniel H Otis, M. S. ( Kansas State Agricultural College ) College Hill 

Professor of Dairy Busbandry. 

Miss Edith A. McIntyrb, (Teachers 1 College) 628 Houston street 

Professor of Domestic Science. 

Nelson S. Mayo, M.S. (Mich. Agr. Coll.), D.V.S. (Chicago Vet. Coll.) 825 Houston street 

Professor of Veterinary Science. 

Miss Harriet Howell, (Pratt Institute) Park Place 

Superintendent of Domestic Art. 

Joshua D. Rickman, (I.T.U.) 909 Osage street 

Superintendent of Printing. 

B. S. MoFarland, A.M. (Miami) 426 Colorado street 

PrinciparPreparatory Department. 

Director of Physical Training. 

Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, B.S.(K.S. A. C.) Cornet Manhattan avenue and Moro 

L ibrarian . 

Miss Lorbna E. Clbmons, B. S. (K. S. A. C), Secr etary... Corner Fourth and Luranjie 

Miss Josephine C. Harper, A. M. ( Bethany) Corner Sixth and Pierre stree ts 

Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Miss Alice Rupp, ( Indiana State Normal ) 426 Leavenworth street 

Assistant Professor of English. 

George F. Wbida, PhD. (Johns Hopkins) 517 Fremont street 

Assistant Pr ofessor o f Chemistry. 

William L. House, Foreman of Carpenter Shop , Corner Sixth and Colorado 

Margaret J. Minis, B. S. ( K. S. A. C), Assistant Librarian Fourth aad Moro streets 

R. H. Brown, M. T. (Kan, Con. of Music), B. S. (K. S. A. C), Ass't in Music, 817 Houston stre-.t 
William Anderson, B. S. (K. S. A. C), Assistants Mathematics. . . .Cor. Humboldt and Juliette 

Gertrude Barnes, Assistant Librarian •... ... .:.....Cor. 9th and Moro 

Albert Dickens, M.S. (K. S. A. C), Assistant in Horticulture, Fremont and Manhattan avmue 

William Baxter, Foreman of Greenhouses 

Mary B. Pritner, B. S. ( K. S. A O), Assistant in Domestic Science .. Cor. 7th and Leavenworth 

W. M. Sawdon, B.S. (Purdue), Ass't in Mechanical Engineering Juliette and Houstoa 

Ada Rice, B. S. (K. S. A. C), Assistant in Preparatory Department Osage and 8th street 

Louis Wabnitz, Foreman of Machine Shops 5th and Osage 

R W. Curtis, fUnlv.Wis.D.S.) Instructor in Butter Making '..'.'..' .7.7.7."' 

A. T. Kinsley, M. S. ( K. S. A. C.), Assistant in Veterinary Science. . ...".. .'. .7 .Third and Moro 

Elizabeth J. Agnew, B.S. (K.S.A. C.), Assistant in Domestic Science Ninth and Moro 

J. B. Norton, M. S. ( K. S. A. C), Assistant in Entomology 716 Thurston street 

E. C. Gasser, Foreman in Blacksmith Shop ... 

^^^ ]l i J A ^ B iF'J^aP ) A A8 ? lst 1 ant to Preparatory Department.' .' .77 .'.TCI Pierre street 
Marian F. Jones, M. S. ( K. S. A. C), Assistant in Domestic Art ■ 

G.O.Greene, B.S. (K.S.A. C), Assistant in Horticulture .. 

John O. Hamilton, B.S. (Chicago), Assistant in Physics 

Hetty G. Evans, Assistant In Drawing Pmirth and Osace 

V.M. Shoesmith B. S. (Mich. Agr. Coll.), Assistant in A gricu^iurW 777777.77" ^~- 
Eleanor Harris, Assistant in Music; 

w^^atvTi™ ( r^° £r a £*F , £\ e, y t Y 3 !: A8S , istant in'chemis'try'.". .7. 7... Fourth and Osage 

W. E. Mathewson, B. S. ( K. S. A. O.), Assistant in Chemistry . 

Helena M. Pincomb, B.S. (K.S. A. C), Assistant in Sewing. 

A. E. Ridenour, B.S. ( K.S.A. C), Forman in Foundry. 

C a JeaneUe^rVB"! ' /r^'a^ lv Bt 5SS P £ we , r Department." '.Cor.' Tenth'and Kearney 

SatilSLIwjS^ 722 Humboldt street 

Alice M. Melton, B. S. (K. S. A. C.), Clerk hi Director's' Office'.'.'.'.'.'.'. *. 

Charles Hughes, Secretary to the President... . 

W.R. Lewis, Janitor •. .'.'.'.'.'.'n.'e.' corner Main'cb'liege Building 
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THE KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, AS SEEN BY THE 

KANSAS COMMERCIAL NEWS. 

THE1 following pages contain a copious series of excrepts from 
an article in the November number of the Kansas Commer- 
cial News, published at Topeka and edited by a well- known news 
paper man, Mr. T. A. McNeal. The original contains a number of 
cuts, among them one of the Faculty and one of the Hoard of 
Regents, which, on account of their large size, could not be repro- 
duced here. The reason given by the editor for publishing such a- 
complete write-up of this institution are stated in another place of 
the News, where he says: "We have been inclined to believe thai 
recently an erroneous impression has gotten out about the Agri- 
cultural College, and that a good many Kansas people believe that 
the institution is not measuring up in nil respects to the plan upon 
which it was founded. Of course we do not pretend to say that 
the institution and its work cannot be improved. To say that 
there can be no improvement is to say that there can be perfect 
human management. We believe that the Agricultural College 
will continue to improve and widen the scope of its work from 
year to year and that in ten years from now it will be a greater 
institution than it is now, but we do say that at present it is the 
greatest school of its kind in America. " 

The Lord made the site upon which the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College stands, in Manhattan, expressly for that purpose, 
the United States government, over the signature of Abraham 
Lincoln, provided an endowment fund in 1862 which has grown to 
more than $500,000, and the State of Kansas has since from time 
to time erected the buildings and appropriated its share of the 
funds necessary to conduct the most remarkably successful agri- 
cultural college on the globe. That is why a representative of The 
News spent a day recently in an endeavor to find out what the in- 
stitution is actually doing. Other states have agricultural col- 
leges, because the government at Washington was kind enough to 
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treat them as well as Kansas and make provision for them, but its 
dollars to doughnuts that there is not another agricultural college 
in the whole country as thoroughly appreciated by those it serves 
as is the Kansas school. The total enrol ment this year will reach 
fifteen hundred. This is an attendance much larger than that 
shown by any other state, and although the College has other 
departments than the agricultural, the percentage of men taking 
this course is larger than in any other similar school. 

It is an eye opening experience — a visit to the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. To begin with, the grounds over which the 




PHYSICAL-SCIENCE HALL 



series of buildings stand, at an elevation which gives them the 
appearance of so many stately sentinels, are the most beautiful, 
the most artistically picturesque in all the land. The landscape- 
gardener made use hereof his happiest dreams, so that the or- 
chards, the vineyards, the gardens and the winding, tree lined 
walks and gravel drives which form the immediate surroundings 
Of the College buildings afford a sort of labyrinthian view of 
beauty that reminds the visitor of the land of — Kansas. Of the 
three hundred twenty-three acres of land owned by the College and 
de voted almost wholly, with sixty- seven acres of leased land, to ex- 
periments, this is the garden spot, and every resident of Kansas 
should see it. As to the buildings themselves, they are of the 
famous Manhattan limestone, which, like the hair of the sage, 
grows whiter and more beautiful with age, and are of an archi- 
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tecture that is plain but attractive. The group consists of the 
Main College building, Domestic Science Hall, Mechanics Hall, 
Gymnasium, Horticultural Hall, Horticultural Laboratory, Arm- 
ory, Library and Agricultural Science Hall, Agricultural Hall, 
Farm Barn, Dairy Barn, Horticultural Barn, and a new Chemistry 
and Physics building is now well under way, for which an appro- 
priation of $70,000 was made. These structures are all light and 
airy and heated and lighted throughout by steam and electricity 
from plants operated and owned by the College. Including the 




MAIN COLLEGE UALL 

structure now beinsr built, the cost of erecting these buildings has 
been $313,831. and the value of equipment and apparatus, includ- 
ing the library, and exclusive of expenditures for the Horticul- 
tural laboratory and the barns, is very close to $185,000. The 
land is valued at $39,700, making the total investment, in round 
numbers, $540,000. After that kind of an investment the govern- 
ment and the State of Kansas ought to have something more. than 
a plaything, and we rather guess they have. 

The portion of section 4 in the act of 1862 endowing agricul- 
tural colleges, referring to what shall be taught in these various 
colleges, says: "The leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and including military tac- 
tics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to agricul- 
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ture and the mechanic arts in such a manner as the legislatures 
of the states may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life." That is a pretty broad 
field from which the Boards of Regents of the several states have 
the privilege of framing their courses, and the Kansas Board, 
being progressive, two years ago adopted courses of study as 
follows: Agriculture, Domestic Science, Mechanical Engiuering, 
Electrical Engineering, and General Science. They framed four- 
year courses along these lines, but in addition adopted a short 
course in agriculture for young men, consisting of two winter 
terms of twelve weeks each, and a short course in domestic 
science for young women running through two fall terms of 
twelve weeks each. Also, the new buildings and equipment for 
dairying made it possible for the Board to very much strengthen 
the twelve weeks' course in that department. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College is preeminently an in- 
dustrial school, and the training afforded in each of the depart- 
ments is not only thorough, but strictly practical. The majority 
of people who have never visited an agricultural or industrial 
school doubtless imagine that the female students follow princi- 
pally the arduous occupation of dressing dolls and learning to ope- 
rate toy gasoline stoves ; that the males play with pin wheels and 
scroll saws ; and these people would never think for a moment of 
visiting an institution of this kind in the hope of seeing something 
worth while in the way of modern industrial progress. If there 
were no foundry in Manhattan they would run all over the State 
to find one, forgetting that the Agricultural College has one of the 
most complete in the West. They would never dream of finding 
a machine shop here fitted with all kinds of expensive iron-work- 
ing lathes and other machinery — the finest machine-shops west of 
Perdue ; Ind. — that by means of blacksmith shop, foundry and 
machine-shop the students here manufacture lathes, forges, gas- 
oline engines, and the finest iron, steel and wood- working tools 
turned out in the West. "When the young men finish here they 
are practical foundrymen and machinest. In the woodworking 
department, where, by the way, every bench is taken, there is 
a full complement of tools and machinery and the students are 
taken all along the line from the simplest problems in carpentry 
to the manufacture of furniture Some of the finest pieces of 
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cabinet-work in the College library and other buildings are the 
handiwork of students in this department. 

One of the most interesting features of the College work is car- 
ried on in the Domestic Science building, a handsome structure 
70x84 feet, two stories and basement. Here is where young wo- 
men are trained in the arts which render divorce suits less fre- 
quent—although this object is not specifically mentioned in the 




College catalogue. That publication says, "The first floor con- 
tains office, lecture-rooms and laboratories for the Department of 
Domestic Science," and that "the second floor is occupied by the 
Department of Domestic Art, " all of which the writer saw; but to 
be plain about it, he also saw one of the finest of ordinary kitchens 
with numerous gas ranges or cooking-stoves, where the young 
women roll their sleeves up above their dimpled elbows and learn 
how to cook and be good housewives. Up stairs they sew — learn 
how to use the thimble, needle and thread and sewing-machine 
that they may be able to run dressmaking or millinery establish- 
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merits, or if need be patch hubby's trousers. It is but fair to 
_say, however, that a large number of young women graduates 
iave become teachers in similar colleges elsewhere. But that's 
,the way with the Kansas State Agricultural College all through; 
-it teaches young men and young women to work, to become self- 
reliant, to be able to run up against the sharp corners of life with- 
out receiving a fatal puncture. 

But, of course, it's not all actual labor with the students. 
There are the laboratories, the lecture-rooms and the libraries 
for dovetailing the theoretical with the practical. Each depart- 
ment has its special library, but the main library (and as a whole 
the library forms one of the most important adjuncts to class- 
room instruction) has its home in the Library and Agricultural 
Science Hall. This building is three and four stories and cost 
$57,750, and an appropriation of $10,000 has been made available 
next year for an addition. The library has, in modern racks, 
43,000 volumes devoted to agriculture, dairying, science, litera- 
ture, commerce, and general education — one of the largest and 
finest libraries in Kansas. In the same building with the library 
and reading-rooms are offices, class rooms aud laboratories for the 
Departments of Botany and Entomology, a class room for the De- 
partment of History and Economics, general museum, where the 
prairie-dog and the antelope are incidents in the collection of 
.stuffed animal creation, and where a collection of eggs show 
capabilities ranging all the way from those of the humming-bird 
to the ostrich. There is also a complete botanical display, and all 
in all the collections in the building are perhaps not surpassed in 
the State. Down stairs, before we leave the library building, we 
are told the various literary societies have their rendezvous. 

A visit to the gymnasium building — the girls' gymnasium — 
discloses a drill room 45 x 72 feet, big enough for basket-ball and 
other indoor sports, and an equipment throughout complete, in- 
eluding classrooms, cloak-rooms, dressing rooms, ten bath rooms, 
offices, etc. Near this building is the heat-and- power plant con- 
taining five sixty horse power boilers and an hundred horse-pow- 
er boiler which, in addition to furnishing heat for the various 
buildings, operate a one hundred horse power direct coupled en- 
gine and a forty horse-power engine of same pattern for driving 
the two dynamos. The dynamos run twenty arc and twenty-six 
hundred eighty incandescent lights. 
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The Military Department holds forth in a two-story building, 
46x96 feet in size, which is fitted below for an armory and drill 
room and office of Military Department and also dressing and 
bath rooms for the various athletic teams. There are four com- 
panies of militia, the battalion numbering over four hundred, and 
an artillery company is now being organized to take care of the 
overflow. The military equipment and apparatus of the school is 
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valued at $8,341, which includes two three-inch guns. The arm- 
ory building also contains, on the second floor, the class rooms, 
laboratories, offices and museum of the Veterinary Department, 
which is very much alive and one of the most important depart" 
ments of the College. It is from the Veterinary Department of 
the Experiment Station that the College is sending out thousands 
of doses of blackleg vaccine monthly at one ceut per dose, while 
the Pasteur companies are charging fifteen cents per dose for the 
same thing. 

The new Chemistry and Physics building, mentioned above. 
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will be, when completed next year, one of the finest and most in- 
teresting of the group of College structures. In size it will be 
100x175 feet, three stories including basement. The contracts 
for construction call for an expenditure of about $63,000, and the 
remainder of the $70,000 appropriated will be used for equipment. 
This department, next to the Library and Main College building, 
will prove very interesting to those who visit the school in the 
future. 

The Main College building, naturally, is the largest of the 
group. It is here that is found the chapel, with a seating capac- 
ity of six hundred fifty, the offices of the President and Secretary, 
cloak-rooms, studies, post-office, and offices and class rooms of 
the departments of Drawing, Music, Physics and Electrical En- 
gineering, Mathematics, Oratory, English, and Printing. The 
value of the apparatus in this building alone is itemized as follows: 
Executive, $5,044; drawing, $2,699; music, $1,244; physics and 
electrical engineering, $4,366; mathematics, $1,679; oratory, $45; 
English, $68; printing, $2,590. 

And now, after all the tortuous winding, we come to the Agri- 
cultural Department, which after all said and done is the most im- 
portant of the entire institution — at least so considered by the 
majority of Kansas people, including the President of the College 
and the Board of Regents, who have directed their energies 
toward making the Agricultural Department of the Kansas College 
one of the most effective in the United States. Although his -ex- 
perience as an educator prior to assuming the Presidency of the 
College would not indicate as much, it is a fact nevertheless that 
Pres. E. R. Nichols was raised on «, farm and is naturally inclined 
to be partial to the task of turning out of this school expert prac- 
tical farmers and dairymen. So earnest is he in this desire that 
he likes to hold his students in this department four years in- 
stead of only for the short term mentioned above, whenever it is 
practicable for the student to remain. The fact is, nearly every 
department of the College has its bearing, directly or indirectly, on 
the Agricultural Department, and, as before stated, the number 
of students entering the College with the purpose of.finishing this 
course is greater than in any other department and larger than 
has ever been recorded in any other school in this country. Dur- 
ing the past two years the number of students at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College has been rapidly increasing. Last 
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year the fall attendance reached nine hundred twenty-seven and 
the total enrolment one thousand three hundred twenty-one, while 
the present year one thousand will be the figure for the fall term 
and one thousand five hundred the total for the year. This is 
partly accounted for by the addition of the blooded stock or stock- 
judging department. 

It will be interesting to note the studies of the Agriculture 




Course. The figures following each study indicate the number 
of terms each subject is taught, a term being twelve weeks, five 
recitations per week: Botany two, physiology one, zoology one, 
entomology one, bacteriology one, geology one, physics three, 
chemistry three, agriculture nine, horticulture three, veterinary 
science three, mathematics five, drawing three, English five, ora- 
tory two, history and economics four. The sciences mentioned 
in the list were evidently placed in the course by the Board of Re- 
gents with the understanding that they are the foundations upon 
which agriculture rests and hence essential to a proper apprecia- 
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♦ton of the subject. It should be noted in passing, that all the 
young men, whatever course they select, have one term of agri- 
culture, including crop production and stock judging, as well as 
three terms of shop work, while all young women have one term 
of cooking and three terms of sewing. Every young man enter- 
ing the Agricultural College has at least one term of agriculture. 

Upon being asked concerning the average number of students 
in the different courses, President Nichols furnished the writer 
the following statement: "Assuming that the first-year student 
would select courses in the s ime ratio as the second-, third- and 
fourth-year students did last year, the students in the different 
courses would be as follows: Men, total, 955; in agriculture 363 
in engineering 308, in general science 285; per cent in agriculture 
37.9, per cent in engineering 32.3. Women, total, 366; in domes- 
tic science 282, in general science 84; per cent in domestic science 
77. Men and women, total, 1321 ; in agriculture 363, in engineer- 
ing 308, in domestic science 282, in general science 369; per cent 
in technical courses, 72.1." This shows a much higher per cent 
of students in agriculture than exhibited by the colleges of Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Oklahoma, and South Dakota, and doubtless by Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Nebraska, but in the 
latter states the colleges are a part of the universities and it is 
impossible to make a comparison. The agricultural per cent in 
the Kansas College is very much greater than appears, because 
there are so many more women in attendance here than in the 
other states. All the sciences in the agricultural course, as well 
as in the other courses, are taught by the laboratory method, and, 
in addition to the practice work, each student works one hour 
each day under skilled instructors and with modern tools. The 
student is thus kept in touch with work and educated to work 
rather than away from work. 

Since the Board of Regents two years ago adopted the short 
courses in agriculture and dairying of two winter terms of twelve 
weeks each, the number of students in these departments has 
greatly increased. These courses are popular, because, while the 
student cannot expect to become as proficient as in a four-years' 
course, he attains a fair preparation without being forced to an ex- 
pence which perhaps he could ill afford. The College is splendidly 
-equipped for actual experimental work in agriculture and dairy- 
ing. Agricultural Hall, 90x95 feet, two stories and basement, 
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contains not only offices, class rooms and laboratories for this de- 
partment, but is thoroughly equipped with improved modern 
machinery for butter and cheese making, milk testing, etc. The 
Dairy Department will hereafter be in operation«the year round r 
the Continental Creamery Company, of Topeka, who until lately- 
had conducted a skimming station at Manhattan, having evacu- 
ated the field out of consideration for the good of the Colleger 




Over $25,000 worth of apparatus devoted to agriculture is in daily 
use, and to this should be added $5,000 worth of blooded stock 
recently purchased. Horticultural Hall is an ample one story 
structure, which has been equipped at a cost of $18,879. It con- 
tains a great display of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, plums and 
other fruits in wax, samples of woods, seeds, etc. Connected 
with this building are the greenhouses, where the practical fea- 
tures of floriculture are taught, but while these greenhouses seem 
large they should be replaced with new ones as soon as practica- 
ble. They are old and are becoming inadequate. The horticul- 
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tural laboratory has live propagating houses and an insectary. 
In seed breeding the Kansas State Agricultural College is ma- 
king rapid progress. To illustrate what is being accomplished 
along the line of seed breeding, reference may be made to their 
experiments with wheat. The Department of Botany has fifteen 
acres of experimental wheat, of which live acres is divided into 
one-tenth-acre plots and devoted to experimental yield tests. 
The wheats grown in these plots are of twenty varieties and are 
the result of four years of seed selection. In addition to this they 
have ten acres of smaller plots planted in cross-bred wheats and 
their descendants, which have been grown here for the past four 
years. During this time many kinds of wheat have been dis- 
carded by the College as unsuitable, but they are still experi- 
menting with one hundred sixty-six varieties of cross-bred wheat. 
On the last-named plot of ground there are growing sixty eight 
varieties of purebred wheats, which are the result of seed selec- 
tion during previous years, and there are one hundred seventy- 
seven kinds of Russian, Roumanian, Bothnian, Bulgarian and Al- 
gerian wheats that have been imported by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture and which are being experimented with 
by this College on a cooperative contract with Mr. M. A. Carleton, 
the cerealist of the U. S. department. Prom these imported 
wheats it is hoped to secure more advantageous varieties for grow- 
ing in the less favorable wheat growing regions of Kansas and for 
crossing with local wheat. From the same source the Kansas Col 
lege has also obtained twenty seven varieties of so-called maca 
roni wheats which were imported from the countries mentioned 
These are particularly noted for their rust- resisting and drought 
resisting qualities and for the large amount of gluten they contain 
Although used in Europe for bread, the inclination among Ameri 
can millers is to use the more starchy wheats for flour, and there- 
fore the principal market value of these wheats will grow out of 
their use in the production of macaroni, of which there are now 
about fifteen million pounds imported to this country annually. 
Expert Carleton assures the Kansas department that it can guar- 
antee a terminal market for every bushel of macaroni wheat that 
can be raised. At present the main difficulty is to induce middle- 
men to buy the cereal outright, but it is believed that it will be 
only a short time until this product will sell in the local markets. 
These macaroni wheats will not only live in but absolutely require 
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a dry climate, and it is from this fact that it is hoped to introduce 
them extensively in the western part of Kansas. By their use it 
is also expected to improve the wheats of eastern Kansas, so far 
as resistance of rust and drought is concerned, by crossing. The 
hope of the Kansas Station is to produce by wheat breeding a 
large-yielding, drought-resisting, rust-resistant wheat of No. 1 
milling quality, and the object in growing so many varieties is to 







have an abundance of material for possible crosses through whicfci 
this result may be attained. But inasmuch as only one wheat 
crop per year is grown, this realization becomes subject to time. 
They say at the College that the work of crossing the wheat is a 
very slow process. A good worker, for example, can cross about 
seven head per hour, and on these he crosses only ten or twelve 
flowers in the middle of the head, discarding the flowers on the 
upper and lower part and also dispensing with the middle flower 
of each spikelet (the spikelets have each a cluster of three flow- 
ers), which is usually small and inferior. There are some wheats, 
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<Eilled club wheats, which are inclined to produce a more com- 
plete middle flower on each spikelet. This means more kernels to 
the head. These wheats are grown chiefly on the Pacific coast 
and may partly account for the large yields in that region. It is 
regarded possible by the Kansas Agricultural College experts 
that the local wheat yield can be increased by arousing our in- 
ferior middle flower to fuller development by crossing with the 
Pacific coast wheats mentioned. The College has just received a 
.number of the very best of these from the Washington and Cali- 
fornia experiment stations, and this task will be undertaken. One 
-of the faults of the best wheats we have in this country is the 
jfaabit of "shuttering," due to the opening up of the glumes of the 
spikelets, allowing the wheat kernels to escape. Now, the spelts 
and emmers are grains very closely allied to the wheats, differing 
mainly in the arrangement of the spikelets on the heads and in the 
rfact that the spikelets never shed the grain — so that threshed 
emmer, for instance, still has the grains tightly enclosed within 
the glumes. The possibility, therefore, has suggested itself of 
improving some of the shattering wheats, which include some of 
the best yielders, by crossing them with the spelts and emmers. 
In such case a compound cross will be necessary. That is, in one 
reason cross will be made of valley wheat and emmer; next year 
the progeny of that cross will in turn be crossed with valley 
■wheat, thus eliminating some of the undesirable features of the 
-emmer likely to have been introduced at the first cross. 

But in addition to wheat experiments the Kansas Agricultural 
College is working on other cereals. On the same plat are grow- 
ing one hundred eighteen varieties of winter barley which have 
oeen received from various countries in the south of Europe and 
introduced by the United States agricultural department. Ex- 
periments are also being made with a large number of ryes and 
oats. Kansas is greatly in need of a large-yielding, rust-proof va- 
riety of oats. As to corn, the Station here has in hand over five 
Jhundred cross-bred varieties. 

After these grains have been raised, then steps in the Chemical 
Department of the College. The wheat must pass through the 
testing laboratory to be tried for its milling and baking qualities. 
And the corn must take its medicine. The laboratory has anal- 
yzed over seven hundred samples of corn in order to determine 
the amount of nitrogen they contained, the object being to select 
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varieties richer in nitrogen than those now grown. The nitrogen 
in corn is a measure of its quantity of protein. Corn is deficient 
in protein for feeding, or rather fattening purposes, and farmers 
are compelled to purchase large quantities of linseed and cotton- 
seed meal and other concentrated nitrogenious foods. So that to 
whatever extent the protein in corn can be increased the necessity 
of purchasing these foods will be diminished and the value of the 




corn crop enhanced To the lay mind there would seem little dif- 
ference in corn, but the Chemical Department of the Agricultural 
College has found great variation in its composition, the percentage 
of nitrogen in different varieties varying from 1.55 to 2.26, which 
shows that much may be done to improve the value of the crop by 
selecting a variety containing the highest percentage of nitrogen. 
A variety containing 2.26 per cent of nitrogen would possess 14 
per cent of protein, while corn now averages only 10| per cent of 
the latter. Not only does this variation exist in varieties, but dif- 
ferent ears of the same variety vary greatly in percentage of ni- 
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irogen. In one variety nine ears showed a variation of from 1.53 
to 2.24 percent. This was a kind which had been grown by the 
same farmer for thirty years without the introduction of other 
seed. Here, vith every opportunity for the production of a fixed 
type, still existed a great variation in composition. Another va- 
riety, a recent cross, varied from 1.35 to 2.22 per cent. These 
great differences show the vast possibilities in the way of select- 
ing seed and the value of a method by which ears rich in nitrogen 
might be chosen. 

The department has made many attempts to determine whether 
the difference in specific gravity of the corn grain could be used 
for this purpose, but has found this is not available. The only 
method giving certain results is chemical analysis, and this is be- 
ing applied to the five hundred varieties and crosses being grown 
toy the Botanical Department in the hope of obtaining improved 
varieties. For general application by the farmer, however, it is 
obvious that some other means than chemical analysis mast be 
devised. At present the only method consists in an examination 
of the kernals of each ear to ascertain the relative size of the 
germs. This is accomplished by taking a dozen or so ke: nals 
from the middle of the ear and making cross sections through the 
germs with a sharp knife. By comparing the size of the germ in 
this way ears can be chosen with considei-able accuracy in which 
tthe germ is large. The value of this rests in the fact that the 
germs are far richer in nitrogen than the other parts of the grain. 
An analysis in which the whole grain contained 12.6 per cent of 
protein disclosed that the germs contained 21.7 per cent. The 
germ is also much richer in fat than the remainder of the kernel, 
containing about 30 per cent, while the whole grain has about 4 
per cent. As fat is worth about two and a half times as much 
as starch in animal nutrition, the production of corn with large 
germs is advantageous with respect to fat as well as protein. 
This method of selecting seed corn is available to all and is being 
practiced by some farmers. 

Experiments have also been made by the department to deter- 
mine the digestibility of Kansas feeds. It has also been working 
on sugar beets, not so much with the object of introducing the in- 
dustry as to prevent people from investing capital in that line in 
Kansas until it is determined whether or not the beets can be 
profitably grown. Good beets, it seems, can be grown here in 
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some places some years, but most of them have been poor. Irri- 
gation makes the situation slightly more encouraging in the west 
part of the State, as drought in mid-summer is the principal draw- 
back. The College has also made many experiments in circum- 
stances affecting soil moisture— the effect of different methods of 
tillage and of fertilizers. Bulletins have been published giving 
the results and are still available to those wishing them. Study 
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of the soil will be continued by making a series of mechanical 
tests and, in special cases, chemical analysis. The Station has 
twenty-three thousand names to which bulletins are sent, and 
names are added by request. It receives an average of six thou- 
sand letters and postal cards per year, and the College as a whole 
fifteen thousand. There is no end to the work of the College in 
experimental orchards and vineyards. They now have two hun- 
dred seventy-five varieties of grapes, twenty- five varieties of ap- 
ples, twenty-five kinds of peaches, forty different plums, a half- 
dozen kinds of pears, etc. They raised a quarter of an acre of 
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Virginia White peanuts this year and sample bunches appear to 
have hanging to the roots a million nuts, more or less. 

Another department that holds its head up is the Farm Depart- 
ment. It is proud of its live stock of various kinds. There are 
forty head of thoroughbred cattle, representing ten breeds, as fol- 
ows: Dairy herds — Jerseys, Guernseys, Ayreshires, Holstein; 
beef breeds, Shorthorns, Herelords, Galloways, Polled Angus; 
dual purpose, Polled Durham and Red Polled. There are also 
sixty head of dairy cows — the so-called "scrub" herd. During 
February and March will occur the stock-judging feature of the 
College work. A building 48x96, provided with amphitheater 
seats and judges' stand and well lighted, has been provided for 
this purpose. This is proving a valuable drawing card to the 
school. The institution has all kinds of hogs and chickens. The 
Farm Department planted the first package of Kafir corn ever 
planted in Kansas, which yielded ninety-eight bushels to the acre. 
Then they began to push it and there are now in Kansas over six 
hundred thousand acres under cultivation. On its high land the 
College has had but one failure of Katir-corn in thirteen years and 
since beginning has raised on an average en ugh of it to make 
four hundred fifty pounds of pork annually, while the corn raised 
on the same land produced only four hundred pounds — and there 
have been three total failures of the corn crop. Another crop 
which was first taken up by the College and introduced is the Soy 
bean, which is richer than oil-meal. The College got it from 
Japan, where it takes the place of beefsteak, because they haven't 
room for cattle. The Soy bean is the richest in muscle-producing 
material of any grain grown. An experiment in feeding this to 
hogs was made. A number was divided into two equal bunches. 
The bunch which bad all the grain it could eat, as farmers ordin- 
arily fat en, gained four hundred pounds, and the other, which had 
one-fifth Soy beans mixed with the grain, gained eight hundred 
pounds. It is one of the greatest drought resisting crops in exist- 
ence. Another advantage is that the Soy bean enriches the soil 
in which it grows. One of the College students planted one hun- 
dred acres of the beans in the spring and in the fall put in two 
hundred acres of wheat, drilling across the Soy-bean ground, and 
raised five bushels lo the acre more whore the beans had been 
grown. The same effect is noticed in other crops. 

Alfalfa is another of the Farm Department's leading crops. 
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They have found that by cultivating with the disc harrow the 
yield can be increased from twenty -five to one hundred per cent. 
Disc harrowing is done in March, before the crop starts and just 
after each cutting. The effect is the same as in cultivating corn. 
Then they have tried the value of alfalfa for fattening hogs. The 
result was seven hundred seventy-six pounds of pork from one 
acre of alfalfa pasture. By feeding dry alfalfa hay with grain 




they got results which led them to the conclusion that, at the pres- 
ent price of pork, alfalfa is worth $52 per ton. A long chapter 
should be devoted to the Farm Department's experiments in rais- 
ing "baby beef," but this has already become famous. Suffice it 
to say, that Soy beans and alfalfa are necessary to successfully 
raise baby beef, and that the baby-beef industry will become so 
popular that the alfalfa and Soy-bean acreage will rapidly increase 
in Kansas. 

The Dairy Husbandry Department has already been mentioned, 
but it has also made some experiments that count. For example, 
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the report of State Secretary of Agriculture Coburn says that 
the average Kansas cow produces ninety pounds of butter annu- 
ally. The Dairy Department of the College has taken the average 
cow (price $.30) and by good feed and care produced two hundred 
seventy pounds per cow. One "average cow" has produced $75 
worth of dairy goods. And this department has made test after 
test in fattening, etc., that are startling. Among other things 
they find that the so-called stock food for dairy cows is of no value 
when the cow is fed a balanced ration. 

There are a great many other things that might be appropri- 
ately incorporated in a review of the work of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, but if the reader will watch the smoke of 
the school, or, in other words, the press bulletins sent out regu- 
larly, he will learn more than we are able to tell here. One can 
but reflect, however, that in view of the vast amount of thor- 
oughly practical educational work performed here the organiza- 
tion of the College Faculty must be somewhere near perfect and 
the guiding hand furnished by the Board of Regents a steady 
one. The highest ability obtainable, the brightest graduates of 
other schools and long-experienced instructors have been mar- 
shalled here, and the. people of Kansas should feel proud of their 
work. 

President Nichols, who has been connected with the College 
since 1890, but who has served as President for the past two 
years only, has labored untiringly for the advancement of every 
feature of the College work, and with most gratifying results. 
Under his administration as President the per cent of increase in 
attendance has been double, annually, of that of any previous 
year in the history of the school. Yet he is modest in assuming 
credit, pointing out that the College has always been appreciated, 
as shown by the large number of graduates occupying prominent 
positions in the United States department of agriculture and by 
the still larger number serving as professors and teachers in the 
agricultural and industrial schools, nineteen of these being young 
women teaching domestic science. 

As an educator President Nichols has enjoyed a highly success- 
ful career. Born at Farmington, Conn., he was raised on a farm 
in northeastern Iowa and received his elementary education in 
the country schools. He graduated from the Iowa State Normal 
in 1882, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Didactics, and immedi- 
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ately thereafter became principal of the Charles City, Iowa, high 
school. During 1884-85 he was superintendent of the Nashua 
(Iowa) public schools, and having later graduated from the State 
University of Iowa received, in 1887, the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science and, in 1890, Master of Arts— the time from 1887 to 1890 
having been spent as assistant professor of mathematics in that 
institution. In 1890 he was elected professor of physics in the 
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Kansas State Agricultural College, and during the year 1894-95 
took advantage of leave of absence to pursue graduate work in 
physics and mathematics at the University of Chicago. 

President Nichols is of a very practical turn of mind and never 
enjoys himself better than when working with machinery or in- 
venting some mechanical contrivance. Among his inventions are 
an automatic switch for charging storage batteries, an anemome- 
ter, and an eight-day program clock, all of which are in successful 
operation at this and other institutions. President Nichols has 
always been an enthusiast on the subject of agricultural and 
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industrial education and a wisely chosen career of study and 
research has been the means of amply fortifying him for his 
present position at the head of an institution devoted to the bet- 
terment of conditions of agricultural and industrial life. He is 
conservative enough to be safe and sufficiently progressive to 
harbor the desire to see the Kansas State Agricultural College 
maintain the highest standard of efficiency in its adopted field. 



FOUR YEARS OF DAIRYING AT THE KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE. 

THE STARTING POINT.— On the 31st of December the Kan- 
sas dairy school will close the fourth year of its existence. 
Four years ago this school started with six special students. 
Classes were held in an office and the industrial work performed 
in a small room 12£xl6 in the old stone barn. The next year 
there were twenty-four special and nineteen regular students, 
making a total of forty-three. The crowded condition made it 
necessary to convert a grain bin into a butter room and a dress- 
ing room into a testing laboratory. Drainage was secured by 
boring a hole through the wooden floor and conducting the water 
away through an eaves spout. The boys changed their clothes in 
the basement of the barn, where their privileges were on a par 
with the cows. The milk was supplied from a herd of common 
cows. 

Making the Most of Present Opportunities.— The best 
quality of butter could not be made with the fumes of the cow 
stable under the butter room, but by taking special pains butter 
was produced that commanded as high price as any sold on the 
Manhattan market. Experiments were inaugurated in keeping 
milk sweet during the hot weather without ice. This was accom- 
plished by constructing, over a well, a five dollar milk house 
made of old fence boards. Various feeds and mixtures were 
tested to find the most economical ration for Kansas dairy cows. 
The average Kansas cow produced ninety pounds of butter per 
annum. The herd mentioned above, which was no better than 
the average Kansas herd, produced two hundred seventy pounds 
of butter per cow per annum. The best Cow produced four hun- 
dred fifty-seven pounds of butter, which is said to be the best 
showing of any common cow on record in the United States. 
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This herd is being graded up by a pure-blood Guernsey bull. Ex- 
periments with feeding skim- milk to calves were undertaken,, 
which showed that good thrifty calves that would gain from one 
and one half to two pounds per day could be raised on skim- milk 
by the addition of a little corn or Kafir-corn and a little hay. 
Bulletins have been published on the following subjects: "Feed 
and Care of the Dairy Cow," "Keeping Milk in Summer," "Milk- 




ing Scrub Cows," "Shelled Corn Compared with Corn Chop for 
Young Calves," "Get Ready for the Drought," "Experience in 
Soiling and Pasturing Cows," "Skim- milk Calves," "Kafir corn 
vs. Good Butter," "Condimental Stock Poods for Dairy Cows," 
"Dried Blood as aTonic for YoungCalves," "Three Ways of Feed- 
ing Milk to Calves," "Skim-milk Calves in the Feed Lot," "Sor- 
ghum Pasture for Dairy Cows. " Besides bulletins, nu merous arti- 
cles for farm and dairy papers and subjects for farmers' institute 
talks have come as a result of the work done along dairy lines. 
Since July, 1898, the dairy page of the Kansas Farmer (fifteen hun- 
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dred to two thousand words weekly) has been edited from the 
College. 

An Imperative Need Supplied. — In 1899 the Kansas legis- 
lature, realizing the needs of both the College and State, appropri- 
ated $25,000 to her Agricultural College for an agricultural build- 
ing, in which ample provision was to be made for the accommoda- 
tion of dairy students. The ground floor ( 100 x 105 ) is well fitted 
up with butter, cheese and testing rooms, finished in opalite, to- 
gether with cold storage rooms. An elevator connects this floor 
with the cheese curing rooms in the basement. In addition to 
this a $6000 appropriation was allowed for dairy equipment 
and $3000 for a dairy barn and the purchase of a dairy herd. 
These appropriations gave to Kansas one of the best equipped 
dairy schools in the United States. 

Introducing Blooded Cattle.— The last legislature appro 
priated to the Agricultural College $5000 per year for two years 
for the purpose of purchasing pure- blood cattle. The College now 
has in its possession ten breeds of cattle— four dairy, two general 
purpose and four beef. Each cow in these breeds will be milked 
in the dairy herd and accurate accounts kept of feed consumed 
and milk and butter-fat produced. Eight of these cows are 
being milked at the present time. Comparisons are being made, 
not only between different breeds, but between pure bloods, 
grades and common cows, all of which will be used extensively in 
demonstrating dairy form and type at the judging school. 

Dairy Husbandry made a Separate Department. — At the 
July (1901) meeting, the Board of Regents created the chair of 
Dairy Husbandry. The agricultural work of the institution had 
grown to such an extent that it was too much for one man to 
handle. Furthermore, the beef men of the State demanded that 
the College give more attention to beef stock and crop production 
and the dairyman demanded more attention be given to dairying. 
The division of the work enables each department to push its 
work to the utmost and better meet the various demands of the 
agricultural interests of the State. 

Scope of the Dairy Work Enlarged.— A committee of 
three was appointed at the September meeting of the Board of 
Regents to make necessary arrangements to run the cream- 
ery throughout the entire year. The Continental Creamery Com- 
pany kindly consented to abandon the Manhattan territory 
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and give the milk to the College. Mr. Ed. H. Webster, a grad- 
uate of both the Kansas and Iowa agricultural colleges, who took 
the highest score for the best tub of butter at the National 
Creamery Buttermakers' Association, has been employed as in- 
structor in butter making and cheese making. The College 
creamery will be open to apprentices to the number of twenty. 
Seven students are now in the course, with other applications 




coming in rapidly. Original investigations will be made both in 
butter making and cheese making. Special attention will be given 
to handling milk and cream to secure the best quality of butter 
during the hot summer months. 

Some of the Fruits.— The classes have enlarged until last 
year there were seventy- two dairy short-course, thirteen farm- 
ers' short-course and twenty-four regular students, a total of 
one hundred nine for the year. There have been a total of 
one hundred sixty-two dairy short-course students for the four 
years. Everyone of these young men who could be recom- 
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mended have secured good positions. One of our dairy students 
has one-fifth interest in a two-hundred-fifty cow dairy in Ne- 
braska, another is secretary of one of the largest creamery 
companies in the State, several have good positions as butter 
makers, and a large number are successful operators of skim- 
ming stations. One Kansas creamery company employs over 
fifty graduates of our dairy school and are calling for more of the 
same calibre. Notwithstanding the large number who are taking 
the dairy work, the department is unable to supply the demand 
for educated dairymen. 

Future Prospects. — Although considerable growth has been 
made along dairy lines, the work is still in its infancy. Much im- 
petus has been given by the introduction of blooded cattle, by 
running the creamery work through the entire year, providing 
for dairy apprentices, and by the addition of new instructors. 
This will enable a greater number of young men to reap the bene- 
fits offered by the College and at the same time enable the depart- 
ment to better meet the demands made upon it for trained men 
And for original investigations along dairy lines. D. H. Otis. 



RECENT PROGRESS IN THE FARM WORK OF THE COLLEGE. 

TN NOVEMBER Regents McDowell and Salterthwaite pur- 
A chased. for the College a pair of pure-bred Percheron mares, 
valued at $2,000. They make what is probably the best draft 
team west of the Missouri river. The College is in its thirty- 
ninth year and has never before owned even a good, ordinary 
farm team. 

In the last ten months the College has secured, by gi ft and pur- 
chase, forty head of pure bred cattle. Ten breeds are repre- 
sented—Aberdeen-Angus, Galloway, Hereford and Shorthorn for 
beef, Ayrshire, Guernsey, Jersey and Holstein for milk, and the 
Polled Durham and Red Polled as dual purpose cattle. Eight of 
our best pure- bred cattle were donated outright by generous Kan- 
sas breeders, and in every case of purchase breeders have made 
generous reductions in price, frequently amounting to half the 
value of the animal. The legislature gave the College $5,000 for 
the purchase of pure- bred cattle, and by the help of the gifts and 
reductions in price cattle worth $10,000 have been secured. In 
every case, whether the animal was given or sold to the College, 
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the College representatives were given the choice of the herd, 
and among the cattle now owned by the College are three prize 
winners from the Pan-American and one from the Kansas City 
Expositions. 

The College has secured, since July 1, representatives of four 
breeds of swine— Berkshire, Duroc-Jersey, Poland China, and 
Tamworth. Twenty-five of the best Kansas breeders of hogs 
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have donated pure-bred pigs to the College, each breeder sendin 
a pig which represents his ideal of what Kansas breeders and 
farmers should raise to make the most money. This will afford 
our students this winter a rare opportunity to study the ideals of 
our most successful breeders. 

Since September 1 the College has secured by donation and 
purchase pure-bred chickens of six breeds and the trio of Pekin 
ducks that won first prize at the State show last winter. A Buff 
Rock cock donated to the College won first prize two years in suc- 
cession at the State show. 
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During the past summer the south wing of the barn was re- 
modeled into a stock-judging room forty-eight by ninety-six feet, 
steam heated, well lighted with both top and side lights, and seats 
for three hundred. 

A model shed, two hundred twenty feet in length, for pure bred 
bulls has been built and also five colony poultry houses. 

The securing of choice representatives of leading breeds of 
horses, cattle, swine and poultry enables the College to introduce 
this winter into the farm course good work in stock judging for 
the first time in the history of the College, and six weeks will be 
given to this work during the winter term, and the regular corps 
•of teachers will be assisted by some of the best stock judges in 
the State. 

In July the Farm Department was divided and the work in 
•dairying made an independent department. This enables each 
man connected with the farm work of the College to devote his 
whole attention to fewer lines of work and greatly strengthens 
both class and experimental work. H. M. Cottrell. 



Professors Cottrell and Otis have a scheme for the next meet- 
ing of the Kansas State Dairy Association. The plan is to select 
ten men in Kansas who have made good records with their cows 
.and get each of ttese men to purchase for the Agricultural Col- 
lege the best cow, outside of his own herd, that he can lay down at 
Manhattan for $50. The reason for not allowing a selection from 
•one's own herd is to prevent any possible objection that might be 
raised to a man sacrificing one of his own cows, worth over $50, 
in order to come out ahead in the competition. These cows are to 
reach the College by the first of February and are not to be over 
•eight years old. At the meeting of the State Dairy Association 
these cows will be judged by experts outside of the State. A 
•cash prize will be offered by the State Dairy Association for the 
best cow. Part of this prize will be given to the man selecting 
■the best cow, according to the judgment of experts, and the re- 
mainder will be given one year later to the man who selected the 
best cow according to a twelve months' record kept by the Dairy 
Department of the Kansas Agricultural College. In keeping this 
record these cows will be treated alike in every way and an 
account kept of milk and butter fat produced, value of calf and 
^ost of feed. The professors believe this selection of common 
•cows in various parts of the State by experienced dairymen will 
result in increased interest among dairy farmers in the selection 
of better cows. Records of what these cows are doing will prob- 
ably be published once a month so as to keep up the interest 
throughout the year. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 




The winter term begins on Tuesday, January 7. 

The graduation exercises of the Manhattan schools will be held 
in the opera house Friday evening, December 20. 

Prof. D. E. Lantz is getting material in shape for the early pub- 
lication of a bulletin on his prairie-dog investigations. 

Walter H. Olin, '89, has resigned his position as superintendent 
of schools at Ottawa, with the intention of, taking up advanced 
studies in agriculture at this College. 

Prof. D. E. Lantz went to Haskell county last week to investi- 
gate the operation of a new prairie-dog poison— a patent com- 
pound used effectively in several parts of Oklahoma, 
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The l^st two weeks were busy ones for the professors who are 
doing farmers' institute work. S* ven members of the Faculty 
were absent on account of this valuable auxilliary work, and all 
report good attendances. 

Judge W. D. Gilbert [74], of Atchison, at present inspector of 
rural free delivery routes in Kansas, was on December 9 pro- 
moted at the request of Congressman Curtis to the office of 
special agent of this branch of the service in the State. Judge 
Gilbert's duties Mill be to examine applications and lay routes 
recommended by the bureau. His salary will be $1,400 a year, 
with $3 per diem allowance. This is the first appointment in 
Kansas of the kind.— Capital. 

The editorial association of Kansas will meet at Manhattan on 
FebruHry 3 and 4. As outlined by the committee, the first ses- 
sion will be a business meeting from 2 to 6 P. M., with a public 
meeting at 8 P. M., followed by a social time. The next forenoon 
will be spent at the Agricultural College, followed by a business 
meeiinjr at 2 p. m. If found practicable, Wednesday will be spent 
in an excursion to Ft. Riley. This meeting, if properly sustained, 
will benefit the town and College more than any other State meet- 
ing that could be held here. It is expected that at least two hun- 
dred editors, many accompanied by their wives, will be here if 
the weather is at all favorable. 

The Board of Regents were in session last week, but we are 
unable to report at this writing much special news from their 
docket. The chief work of the Board at every session is always 
the routine work, such as auditing bills, looking over the books of 
the secretary and treasurer, hearing reports by the exe utive 
and the heads of departments, and granting appropriations for 
necessary expenditures. They discussed the work of improving 
the new experiment station at Hays City, accepted the new gym- 
nasium building from Contractor F. Dale, and made provisions for 
heating the sto' k-judging room in the stone barn. A full report 
will be published in the next number. 

The prospects for a large attendance next winter term are very 
flattering. Not only will there be an increased multitude of stu- 
dents, new and old, in the regular four year courses, but there will 
be a large attendance in the short course for farmers and in the 
dairy course. The professors who have attended farmers' insti- 
tutes in different counties this fall report an increased interest in 
the Agricu.tur.il College and letters are pouring in from every 
town and school district inquiring after matters pertaining to 
courses of study, entrance examinations, lodging houses and text- 
books, so that it will be a question of sufficient room and instruc- 
tion rather than a question of students. In many other states 
the constant complaint is, that so few young men and young 
women on the farm desire to study. In Kansas the young farmer 
and his sister are eager to take every opportunity to improve 
themselves. 
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Professors Otis and Walters received one hundred twenty-Mx 
applications for the bulletins of the Experiment Station while 
conducting a series of farmers' institutes in the counties of Sedg- 
wick, Sumner, and Reno. 

The city of Manhattan has enjoyed an exceptionally prosperous 
time for the past year or two and the College is glad of it, localise 
it means increased facilities of all kinds for boarding and lodging 
places, better book-stores, clothing stores and provisiou houses^ 




more sidewalks, improved postal and express services, etc. A 
stagnating college town can not meet the growing wants of a col- 
lege of a thousand students and a corps of seventy^five instruct- 
ors. Manhattan and the Agricultural College are interdependent 
— the College is growing and the city must grow also or hamper 
the development of the institution. We hope that the city council 
will be able to find means during the winter to place electric lights 
along the most direct route between the high school building and 
the College gate, and to realize the standing promise of a macad- 
amized road from the business part of the city to a junction with 
the neatly gravelled roads of our campus. The College has waited 
a quarter of a century for these connecting links. 
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A letter from Mrs. E. W. Bemis to friends in Manhattan states 
that they are now pleasantly located at Cleveland, Ohio, where 
Professor Bemis is director of the Cleveland waterworks. She 
speaks kindly of her associates and friends in Manhattan.— Mer- 
cury. 

Regents McDowell and Fairchild went to Hays from Manhat- 
tan after the Board meeting, on Saturday, to effect a settlement 
with the would-be homesteaders on the old Port Hays reservation, 
so as to get the new experiment station in working order for next 
spring. 

The former superintendent of the College Printing Depart- 
ment, Mr. Chas. S. Davis, of Junction City, for the past two years 
in charge of the printing plant of the Indian School at Chillocco, 
I. T., has lately been appointed to a position in the government 
printing office. 

W. C. Moore, '88, for many years the editor of the Junction 
City Daily Union, has sold his interest in the paper to John and 
Harry E. Montgomery. John Montgomery had been his business 
partner for many years. The Union does not state what Moore 
intends to do next. 

Editor Arthur Capper, of the Topeka Capital, visited College 
last Saturday to look over the College and its work. He said he 
had read so much about "the great modern school of agriculture " 
that he could not afford to remain in ignorance any longer about 
its doings and future aspirations. 

The assignment committee is making a determined effort to 
complete the whole work of assigning students for the winter 
term before the close of the fall term. The committee consists at 
present of the following members: Professors Willard, Walters, 
Remick, Mclntyre. and McKeever, and Instructors Howell and 
Rice. 

The railroads- have granted a fare of one and one-third for all 
students and teachers of the Agricultural College who intend 
going home during New Years' vacation. Tickets will be on sale 
Friday and Saturday, December 20 and 21. The rates apply to all 
roads in the State. Parties desiring the reduction should have a 
certificate signed by the President of the College. 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture will be held in representative hall at the State-houso 
January 8, 9, and 10. The meeting will be an interesting one 
from the fact that addresses will be delivered by members of tho 
agricultural experiment stations of Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, and other states. In addition the Kansas Improved Stock 
Breeders' Association and the State Poultry Association will hold 
their annual meetings in Topeka during the same week as the 
State Board of Agriculture, and persons going to one meeting car* 
attend the others. 
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PROFIT IN MAINTAINING THE MILK FLOW. 

(Press Bulletin No. 106, issued by Department of Dairy Husbandry.) 

It will pay to keep up the flow of milk, even though feed is high. Pres* 
Bulletin No. 102, from this Station, shows that 16J pounds of wheat straw 
and four pounds of ground wheat per day will maintain an average cow.. 
The present low price of stock cattle, with every prospect of high prices in 
the spring, should induce farmers to hold their cattle, even though feed i» 
high priced. How much more feed will* it require to obtain a good flow of 
milk has been the subject of investigation at the Kansas Experiment Station*. 
Three cows representing a fair average of our Kansas milch cows were fed 
wheat straw, ground wheat, and cottonseed meal. The cows were accustomed 
to the cottonseed meal gradually by starting with one-half pound and in- 
creasing a quarter of a pound daily until the maximum of four pounds per 
day per head was reached. This transition period required 14 days. As 
these cows had been receiving sorghum pasture and alfalfa hay, they did not 
relish the straw at first and were allowed 52 pounds of alfalfa hay each dur- 
ing the transition period. The following figures give the results in the pro- 
duction of butter fat : 

Daily production of butter fat per cow previous to experiment, 30 days 74 pound, 

Dally production of butter fat per cow during transition period, 14 days 70 pound 

Dally production of butter fat per cow during experiment, 30 days 63 pound 

The reduction of one-tenth pound in the daily production of butter fat is 
accounted for in the sudden change from succulent pasture to dry straw and 
the increase in the lactation period. After the cows were accustomed to the 
change the production of milk and butter fat was fairly uniform. 

During the 30 days under experiment these three cows consumed — 

Wheat straw 1410 pounds 

Ground wheat 590 pounds 

Cottonseed meal 244J pouuds 

According to experiments reported in Press Bulletin No. 102, these cows* 
would consume as much or more straw and 3o0 pounds of wheat of the above 
grain as a maintenance ration. This leaves 230 pounds of ground wheat 
and 244} pounds of cottonseed meal to be charged against the butter fat 
account. At $1.00 per hundred for wheat and $1.50 per hundred for cotton- 
seed meal, this would amount to $5.96. During this time these three cows 
produced 56.2 pounds of butter fat. At 17 cents per pound ( the price promises 
to be considerable higher during the winter) the financial account stands as. 

follows: Value of 66.2 pounds butter fat •»•§» 

Cost of feed oW 

Total profit W-fS 

Prontpercow l - lv 

In the above account the skim-milk is to pay for the hauling. With good 
management it will more than do this. 
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It will be noticed that this experiment represents an extreme case. 
Nearly every farmer has some corn or Kafir-corn fodder, millet, sorghum 
hay, prairie hay, red clover, alfalfa, oat hay, or even oat straw, that he can 
use instead or in place of part of the wheat straw with much better results. 
Any of these rough feeds will enable the dairyman to reduce the amount of 
graii) needed. Where red clover or alfalfa is available little or no cotton- 
seed meal is required. 

By feeding his milch cows on a milk ration a farmer will not only save 
more money than he would to winter them on a maintenance ration, but he 
will keep his cows in the habit of giving milk (a very important point), will 
help to keep his creamery, skimming station and cheese factory operating 
on a paying basis, and will have his cows on hand as a profitable invest- 
ment in the spring. If he then desires he can dispose of any of his surplus 
stock at high prices. D. H. Otis. 



CEREBRITIS OR "STAGGERS" IN HORSES. 

Press Bulletin No. 107, issued by Veterinary Department.) 

Serious losses in this and adjoining states are occurring at the present 
time as a result of feeding wormy, mouldy corn, either when it is fed as a 
grain ration or when obtained by pasturing in the stalk fields, or when fed 
upon the cut corn fodder. 

The disease is an inflammation of the brain or spinal cord and its cover- 
ings (meninges ). associated with a breaking down of the nerve tissue of the 
brain. It is popularly called "staggers," or "mad staggers," because of 
the prominent symptoms shown. 

Symptoms.— The symptoms are those of a brain disease. The animal 
appears blind and only partially conscious ; there is often a tendency to turn 
in a circle to the right or left, and a staggering or a straddling gait. There 
is usually a trembling of the muscles. As the disease progresses the animal 
hecomes delirious and easily excitable. In many cases the animal will stand 
with the head or breast against a wall or manger and push. Animals will 
often eat when badly affected, apparently from force of habit, not because 
they are hungry. In some cases animals will die in a few hours after tbey 
are first noticed ailing. Most of them die within a few days;' a few live a week, 
rarely longer. In a few cases the spinal cord is diseased , while the brain re- 
mains nearly normal. In these cases there is inability to control the 
muscles, or the animal may be unusually sensitive, the least irritation of the 
akin, even by touching the animal, often causing it to kick violently. 
Where the spinal cord only is affected the animal frequently recovers. 
Laxative food should be given, and iodide of potash in one-drachm doses 
dissolved in water can be given once daily for three or four days. 

Mules are rarely affected by this disease. 

Treatment.— Practically all cases, where the brain is the seat of the 
disease, die, and all methods of treatment so far have proven of no value. 
The animal should be placed where it will be comfortable, and cannot in ju it 
itself or other animals, and supplied with soft laxative food, such as thin 
bran mashes. The only treatment for the disease is preventive, by avoiding 
the wormy, mouldy corn. 

Care should be exercised in handling a horse to avoid injury, as the 
animal is irresponsible and often in a delirious frenzy. 
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In some cases horses do not begin to die for a month after being turned 
into the stalk fields, and they may contract the disease a week, and in some 
cases ten days, after the mouldy corn has been withheld. 

Mouldy or wormy corn does not seem to be injurious to other animals, 
and can be fed to cattle and hogs without danger. N. S. Mayo. 



DESTROYING POCKET-GOPHERS. 

(Press Bulletin No. 109. issued by General Department.) 

Press Bulletin number 97, issued from this office July 30, 1901, contained 
some inquiries relative to the presence of pocket-gophers in the various 
townships of Kansas, with blanks for replies. It was sent to all the town- 
ship trustees, together with a stamped envelope for replies. About one-half 
the trustees answered the inquiries. From the information thus secured it is 
impossible properly to map the distribution of these animals in the State. 
However, they have been reported from all the counties, except Elk and 
Neosho; but is is probable that some of them occur in these counties also. 
In general, they are more abundant in the alluvial soil of the river valleys. 
They are least common in the southeastern part of the State, and most 
abundant in the valley of the Kansas river and alone 1, its tributaries north- 
ward. No distinct boundary between the areas inhabited by the two species — 
Prairie Gopher and Plains Gonher— has been discovered. The two area* 
frequently overlap each other. 

Personal observations by the writer and the uumerous complaints reach- 
ing this office all indicate a great activity of these animals and a decided in- 
crense in the area of their depredations during the past three months. 
Alfalfa fields have been the special theater of their operations; but clover 
fields and meadows have also suffered. The injury to alfalfa is done not 
only by the hillocks of earth which cover the plants and interfere with cutting 
the crops, but also by the large quantity of root cuttings made to supply the 
winter larder of the animals. Great stores of these cuttings, comprising a 
bushel or two at a place, may be found in the burrows. The loss to the 
alfalfa growers of \hs State during the past year from these pests was 
probably ful.ly a tenth of the entire product and had an actual money value 
of at least $500,000. Unless the pest is checked or destroyed during the next 
few months, another season's loss will be double as much. 

I have recently made a considerable number of experiments in destroying 
the pocket-gopher, and have collated the experience of a large number of 
farmers in the matter. My experience and the consensus of opinion from 
others indicate that the most effective and economical method of dealing 
with this farm pest is by means of poison introduced into food and placed in 
the burrows, or runways, of the animal. An improved method of intro- 
ducing the poisoned food into the runway is recommended, obviating much 
of the labor which has thus far attended the poisoning of gophers. 

Bounties. — Many of our correspondents have expressed the opinion that 
a system of bounties paid by the State would be effective in dealing with 
gophers, prairie-dogs, and similar pests. The experience, in every case 
where such bounties have been tried by either county or State, has been de- 
cidedly against the practice. 

Poisonous Gases.-The use of carbon bisulphide and other poisonous 
gases has frequently been recommended for the destruction of the pocket- 
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gopher. While these methods have been in part successful, the great length 
of the burrows and their irregularities in depth prevent the gases from flow- 
ing iuto every part, and thus the animals frequently escape. 

Trapping.— Trapping, if properly done, is a sure method of killing the 
gopher; but it is attended with considerable labor and is very slow. A cor- 
respondent in Doniphan county reports that 350 of the animals were caught 
in four months on a forty-acre field of clover. He used the "Out- 
O-Sight" gopher trap. An excellent trap for general use is the No. 
ordinary steel trap. In using it, enlarge the hole sufficiently to 
admit the trap, and remove all the loose soil which may have fallen 
in to obstruct the runway. Sink the trap in loose soil to the level 
of the runway, and nearly conceal it by sprinkling fine earth over 
it. Leave the hole open. 
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POISONING. 

Pocket-gophers are easily poisoned. They are very fond 
of common potatoes, sweet potatoes, apples, raisins, and 
prunts. The presence of strychnine, arsenic, or other pois- 
onsdoesnotseemtodeterthemfromeatingthefood ; but if the 
poison is sweetened they seem to eat it more readily. In 
summer it may be desirable to take the trouble to sweeten 
the poison, but in the fall and early spring it does not 
seem worth while to do this. The poisoned food being in- 
troduced to the burrows below the surface, there is no 
danger of poisoning stock. It might be well, however, not 
to let swine run in the alfalfa fields for a time after the 
poise n has been put out. 

The following method of introducing the poison is 
recommended : Cut the potatoes, or other food, into pieces 
not more than three-fourths of an inch in diameter. Cut a 
slit in each piece and with a point of the knife blade insert 
a little sulphate of strychnine; as much as half the bulk of 
fl a grain of wheat will answer the purpose. The moisture 

H from the potato will cause the poison to adhere to the blade. 

} Having prepared the bait in sufficient quantity, go to 

the field armed with a round, sharp-pointed implement an inch or an 
inch and a half in diameter and of sufficient length. The tools here illus- 
trated were made by a blacksmith for the writer. One is a shovel handle 
and the other a spade handle, and each is shod with a conical iron point. 
A bar is attached about fifteen inches from the point to enable the operator 
to use the foot in pressing it into the soil. These tools have proved to be 
quite serviceable. With one of them it is only necessary to find the run- 
way of the gopher. The handle is sufficiently thick to make a hole large 
enough to permit one to drop the poisoned potato directly into the burrow. 
The operator then passes on to another place, leaving the hole open. No 
digging with a spade or other hard labor is necessary. An experienced 
person can distribute poison to many acres of alfalfa in a day ; and if 
proper care is taken to rightly distribute the bait, it will not be necessary to 
go over the ground a second time. 

Some experience is required to enable one to find the burrows quickly. 
It is best to insert the food as near as possible to the freshest mounds of 
earth thrown up by the animals. Two or three pieces of potato at that place 
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are worth many scattered in other parts of the runway. The operator 
should avoid the larger mounds and those that are not freshly made. 

D. E. Lantz, Agent. 



DESTROYING PRAIRIE-DOGS- A PRELirilNARY REPORT. 

( Press Bulletin No. 108, issued by General Department.) 

During the past four months I have made numerous experiments with vari- 
ous gases and poisons for the purpose of finding the most effective and 
cheapest method of destroying prairie-dogs. These experiments were 
authorized under the provisions of chapter 273 of the session laws of Kansas 
for 1901. In this preliminary report it is not my purpose to give any of the 
details of the experiments. Many of them were failures: several were decid- 
edly effective in destroying the animals, but were too expensive for general 
use over large areas. 

The net result of the experiments, thus far, is that we have found nothing 
more effective than carbon bisulphide or cheaper than strychnine poison. 
This bulletin is intended to place before the people of Kansas the results of 
our experience in using some cheaper combinations of these old remedies in 
time to secure some decided progress in the work of extermination during 
the remaining winter months, when the conditions are most favorable for the 
work. In the meantime it is our intention to continue the experiments, 
particularly with the object of finding some contagious disease to complete 
the work of destruction. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE. 

A tablespoonful of carbon bisulphide placed upon some absorbent 
material, as cotton, dry horse manure, or a piece of corn-cob, and rolled 
down the prairie-dog burrows is effective in killing the animals. It is best 
immediately to cover the hole with a sod and stamp down firmly. 

I found by experiment that four parts of gasoline mixed with one part of 
carbon bisulphide is about as effective as the carbon bisulphide alone, and 
not nearly as expensive. The mixture is used in the same manner as carbon 
bisulphide alone, but a somewhat larger dose is needed. 

STRYCHNINE POISON. 

Formula No. 1. — Dissolve one and a half ounces of strychnia sulphate 
in a quart of hot water. Add a quart of syrup — molasses, sorghum, or 
thick sugar and water — and a teaspoonful of oil of anise. Thoroughly heat 
and mix° the liquid. While hot pour it over a bushel of clean wheat and 
mix completely. Then stir in two or more pounds of fine corn-meal. The 
quantity of corn-moal needed will depend upon the amount of extra moisture 
present. There should be enough to wet every grain "of the wheat and no 
more. Care should be taken that there is no leakage from the vessel in 
which the wheat is mixed. 

Let the poisoned grain stand over night, and distribute it in the early 
morning of a bright day. Use a tablespoonful of the wheat to each hole oc- 
cupied by prairie-dogs, putting it near the mouth of the burrow in two or 
three little bunches. Do not put out the poison in very cold or stormy 
weather. It will keep for a considerable time, and is much more effective 
after a cold period, as the animals are then hungry and eat the grain readily. 
A bushel of wheat should poison 1000 to 1200 holes. 

An excellent substitute for the oil of anise in the above formula can be 
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made by soaking two ounces of green coffee berries in the whites of three 
eggs. Let this stand for about twelve hours and use the liquid instead of 
anise oil. 

. Formula No. 2.— Through the efforts of Hon. S. E. Cave, of Lockport 
Kansas, the College has purchased the state right to use a preparation 
patented by Mr. D. W. Staples, of Quanah, Texas. I have tested it in the 
iield and have found it entirely satisfactory. The inventor claims for it that 
has the advantage of being effective at any season, The simple preparation 
of strychnine given in formula No. 1 is not successful while green food is 
plentiful. 

Formula No. 2 is protected by letters patent and cannot be used outside 
of Kansas without securing the right from the inventor. We have purchased 
the right to its use for all the citizens of the state. As this bulletin circu- 
lates outside of Kansas, the formula is not here given, but it will be sent to 
any resident of Kansas upon application. 

Section 1 of the law authorizes townships, under some restrictions, to 
levy money and to purchase poison to destroy prairie-dogs. Section 4 
makes it the duty of the Agricultural College to furnish the remedy recom- 
mended by it to townships that comply with the provisions of section 1. Ac- 
cordingly, this Station will be prepared on January 10, 1902, and during- three 
months thereafter, to furnish, at actual cost of materials, poison prepared 
according to formula No. 2. By buying materials at wholesale, a consider- 
able saving in cost will be made. The poison will be put up in half-gallon 
cans. Each can will hold enough to thoroughly poison a bushel of wheat. 
This will be enough for from 1000 to 1200 burrows, from 100 to 160 acres, 
sinceonly occupied holes need be poisoned. Directions for use will accompany 
each can. The price will, for the present, be $1.50 per half -gallon can, f . o. b. , 
Manhattan. Shipment will be by express or freight and in such quanti- 
ties as trustees may desire. Money orders in payment should be made 
payable to Miss Lorena E. Clemons, secretary. D. E. Lantz, Agent. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The new U. P. depot is now in use for passenger traffic. 

Professor and Mrs. Roberts are rejoicing over the arrival of a 
son, December 15. 

Doctor Weida expects to visit St. John's College, at Salina, next 
Monday, January 20. 

Mrs. Dan Otis has gone to Washington, D. C, to visit her sister r 
Mrs. Gertrude Lyman-Hall. 

Miss Virginia Cartholow, of Williamsburg, Kan., will spend the- 
winter with Doctor and Mrs. Weida. 

During the vacation Professor Walters designed a landscape 
plan for the new city park of Wamego. 

A fine pig was received last week Jt>y the Farm Department 
donated by R. A. Willis, of Lone Star, Kan. 

The young people of the Congregational church gave a recep- 
tion to the new students on Friday evening. 

Regent Wm. Hunter, of Blue Rapids, was at the College on. 
January 3 and 4 looking after College business. 

Prof. J. T. Willard has been elected president of the Kansas 
Academy of Science at its annual session at Iola. 

Doctor Weida may now be found in room 49, in Gymnasium 
Hall, where he was domiciled before the fire of 1900. 

The Printing Department has recently added to its equipment 
a new Cnandler and Price twenty-six-inch paper-cutter. 

President Nichols was absent from College several days last 
week on account of the agricultural meetings at Topeka. 

The Union Labor Magazine, of Cheyenne, Wyo., says a good 
word for the Kansas Agricultural College, and especially for our 
system of industrials. 

During vacation Doctor Mayo was called to Leavenworth, 
Smith Center, Blue Rapids, and Nortonville, to investigate out- 
breaks of diseajse among animals. 

The Manhattan Poultry Association has elected the following 
officers: President, Professor Cottrell; vice-president, B. W* 
Smith; secretary, W. A. Lamb; treasurer, Geo. Flatter. 
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County Supt. C. G. Swindle, of Riley county, was granted a life 
diploma try the State Board of Education at their last meeting. 

The official register of the United States for July 1, 1901, 
records one of our former students, Capt. Prank W. Coe, of Man- 
hattan, detailed as instructor of mathematics at West Point; sal- 
ary $2160. 

S. J. Stewart, of Humboldt, a Regent of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, is in Washington, D. C, attending to some personal busi- 
ness. He will remain there for a couple of months. Mrs. Stew- 
art is accompanying him. 

Mrs. E. E. Winchip, formerly the superintendent of sewing at 
this College, and at present teacher of sewing at Bradley Insti- 
tute, Peoria, III, visited her old class-rooms "on the hill" a few 
<lays ago, in company with her nephew, Professor Otis. 

Hand separators have been received at the College creamery 
from the following companies : National Dairy Machine Company, 
United States Butter Extracter Company, and Farm Machine 
Company, donated for this term's work. . They are open for in- 
spection to any interested. 

Doctor Mayo is showing a Christmas remembrance which he 
received, with evident satisfaction and pardonable pride. It is a 
massive gold watch charm, with a diamond setting, engraved on 
the back with a seal of the state of Connecticut and on the front 
with "Dr. N. S. Mayo, from Connecticut friends." 

Misses Edith and Sadie Gardner, formerly of Manhattan, re- 
ceived their friends on New Year's day at the Metropolitan Pres- 
byterian church in Washington, D. C. Miss Edith is a stenog- 
rapher in the office of the board of charities and Miss Sadie is 
assistant principal of the Franklin school.— State Journal, 

A long needed improvement was made in the Printing Depart- 
ment during the holidays by the putting in of two pairs of cone 
pulleys, with which to regulate the speed of the two larger 
presses. As the College grows so grows the demands made upon 
this department, and the superintendent is quite anxious to be 
prepared to meet them. 

An advance folder by the well-known Kansas publishing house 
of Crane & Company announces the early publication of Olin's 
Commercial Geography, "a work for high schools, commercial 
courses, and the grammar grades of city and rural schools. " The 
author, Walter H. Olin, '89. is at present taking a postgraduate 
course in agriculture in this College. 

During his recent visit to the Agricultural College, Mr. H. D. 
Watsc n, of Kearney, Neb., promised the Printing Department a 
present of a $700 wire stitcher. The stitcher has been lately re- 
ceived by the department. It is a large, heavy machine, and is 
capable of stitching a book an inch thick. Superintendent Rick- 
man shows his new acquisition with much pride. 
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Ex-Regent Daughters has purchased part of the old Williston 
place near town, west of the Gen. McDowell place, of Mrs. Frank 
Williston, for $1800. The tract consists of twelve acres and has a 
stone house, to which Regent Daughters will build an addition, 
besides making other improvements. Mr. Daughters intends to 
move to Manhattan in the spring to give his children a chance to 
attend the Agricultural College. 

At the meeting of the Academy of Science at Iola last week, 
Prof. E. A. Popenoe read a paper on the Kansas Hemiptera, Prof. 
D. E. Lantz on the Prairie Dog, and Prof. J. T. Willard addressed 
the society on the Nutritive Value of Buffalo grass. Professors 
Willard and Lantz were both made life members of the Academy, 
while Jesse B. Norton, George H. Failyer and Prof. H. F. Roberts, 
all of this city, were elected to membership. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Kansas Stock Breeders' As- 
sociation, January 6, at Topeka, was well attended. The Agricul- 
tural College took an active part in the program. Prof. D. H. Otis 
read a paper on ' -Hand-fed Calves at the Kansas Station," Prof. 
H. M. Cottrell presented the subject of "Baby Beef," Pres. E. R. 
Nichols spoke on "The Work of Agricultural Colleges," and In- 
structor A. T. Kinsley read a paper on "Immunity and Protective 
Inoculation." 

A count of the assignment stubs in the secretary's office, made 
last Saturday morning, showed a total enrdment up to date of 
1109 students. There were several additional names yet pending 
in the committee on examinations, while the committee on post- 
graduates had reported but eight resident names out of a possible 
dozen or two, so that, with the probable arrival of new students, 
the number will increase well toward the twelve hundred mark 
before the close of the second week. The next issue of the 
Industrialist will contain a full list of students attending the 
•different courses. . 

The annual meeting of the State Dairy Association this year 
will be held at Manhattan, beginning on March 4 and continuing 
three days. A number of prominent speakers from abroad have 
been engaged to attend the meeting and speak. Among them are 
Major Henry E. Alvord, chief of the United States bureau of ani- 
mal industry; Prof. S. C. Bassett, of the Nebraska Agricultural 
College; Professor McKay, of Ames, Iowa; H. D. Watson, of Fort 
Kearney, Neb., and Dr. Henry Wallace, of Des Moines, Iowa. It 
is expected that this will be the largest meeting devoted to dairy- 
ing interests ever held by the State association. The dairying in- 
dustry has been growing in importance in Kansas for several 
years, but it is a long ways from being as fully developed as it 
might be. 

The following farmers' institutes have been held or have been 
arranged for since the publication of the last Industrialist: De- 
cember 17 and 18, Oak Grange, Professor Cottrell. December lb 
and 19, Burlingame, Mr. G. O. Greene and Mr. V. M Shoe- 
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smith. December 19, Indian creek (North Topeka), Professor 
Cottrell and Prof. Edith Mclntyre. December 20, Michigan 
Valley, Professor Popenoe and Mr. V. M. Shoesmith. Decern 
ber 20 and 21, Oneida, Professor Otis and Prof. Edith Mclntvte 
January 4, Junction City, Professor Willard. January 21 and I 22 
Edgerton, Doctor Mayo and Mrs. Calvin. January 22 and 2? 
Seneca, Professors Willard and Popenoe. January 23 ard U 
Berryton, Doctor Mayo and Mrs. Calvin. January 29 and 30* 
Rockport, Doctor Mayo and Professor Walters. 

The winter term of the Dairy course has opened with bright 
prospects. The following data are taken from the record s° of 
Professor Otis, of the Dairy Department: Number of students- 
t>5, number of self supporting 51, number supported by parents- 
11, number supported by self and parents 3, number of counties- 
represented 31, averageage 22.5 years. These sixty- five students 
came from the following counties and states: Riley 10, Clav 6 
Shawnee 5, Dickinson 4, Barton 4, Lyon 3, Marion 3, Greenwood 
2, Franklin 2. Bourbon 1, Coffey 1, Crawford 1, Douglas 1, Gray 
1, Harvey 1 Jewell 1, Johnson 1, Kinsman 1, Marshall 1, Mc- 
Plierson 1, Nemaha 1, Osborne 1, Osage 1. Phillips 1, Reno 1, Rice 
1, Saline 1, Stafford 1, Sumner 1, Thomas 1, Pennsylvania 1, 
Missouri x Since the above was written several additional names 
were added to the enrolment. 

The issue of Leslie's Weekly for January 2 has a story of a 
Kansas prairie-dog town and an illustration which is humorous 
enougn to have been admitted to ruck or Judge. Either the 
editor was imposed upon by some fakir or else the editor is woe- 

lu ,J y lg ?° rant . of animal life in the West - The probabilities are 
that both contingencies are true, for the picture of the prairie-dog 
town shows several mounds and five jack rabbits sitting up as 
straight as lightning-rods and with the usual long well starched 
jack rabbit ears. Perhaps the prairie-dogs in Central Park, New 
York, have long ears and long legs and can run, but the prairie- 
dogs of western Kansas bear no resemblance to a jack- rabbit, 
lne article accompanying the picture tells „f the crusade of Prof. 
D. E. Lantz against the prairie dogs. The picture proves how 
easily the self esteemed smart men of the East are imposed upon, 
for the picture was faked up from a photograph and the picture's 
ot the prairie dogs ' were drawn on the photograph. The pic- 
ture shows a road and a grubbed-out hedge in the distance. It 
was probably taken in some pasture, and the mounds, six in num- 
ber, built for the occasion. The mounds are much' larger than 
the prairie dog variety.— State Journal. 

A citizens' meeting has been held for the purpose of sfar ing 
the preparations for the State Editorial Association, which meets 
at Manluittan February 3 and 4. S. W. McGarrah, J. Q A. Shel- 
don, N. Ballard, Fred Marlattand Jud-eG. C. Wilder were appoint- 
lm™J»?? Ut l V6 ? on ? mittee - The most urgent matter needing 
Kt aUWt A I 1S the secunng of lodging for the members of the 
association. About two hundred are expected. The hotels will 
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accommodate as many as they can, but it is necessary that enter- 
tainment be found for about one hundred fifty in private houses 
The members do not expect free lodging, but they do expect that 
Manhattan will find places for them. The executive committee 
have turned for aid to those who are always equal to the needs of 
the occasion and have drafted the women into service. Mrs E B 
Parcel), Mrs. Jno. A. Allen and Mrs. C. L. Burn ham have con- 
sented to look after the solicitation of lodging. Parties who can 
entertain one or more persons should report to one of these 
ladies. Judge Sam Kimble and State Representative Frank 
Emmons were appointed a committee to solicit needed funds. 
Manhattan will never have a better opportunity to show her 
(hospitality or to advertise the K. S. A. C. Let all do their best. 

Among the many monthly periodical publications of this coun- 
try, most ol which are devoted to articles of a literary character, 
it is interesting to not Q one that is primarily devoted to the dis- 
.-semi nation of public information. We refer to "TheOfficial Guide 
of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines of the United States, 
•Canada, Mexico. Cuba, and Porto Rico," so large a portion of the 
•contents of which consists of information as to the most recent 
railway and steamboat schedules, which embraces the latest news 
as to all changes in such schedules. The latest information as to 
such changes appears in each monthly issue of ''The Official 
<Guide,"and the extent to which this important newsaffects people 
generally may be realized from the following extract from the 
leading editorial in its December issue: "We publish in our De- 
■cember issue not merely the current figures for all railway lines, 
but also information conveyed to us by mail and by telegraph, re- 
specting changes on 619 time tables, affecting not less than 15,846 
trains and giving the latest current news as to the time of the ar- 
rival and departure of trains at not less than 28,000 stations. The 
number of people who are affected by these changes may be 
•counted by millions. While the extent of this news printed in the 
.December 'Guide 'is greater than usual, nevertheless the smallest 
-number of new time-tables respecting which current information 
was published in 'The Guide' for any month in 1901 was 226." 
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ALUMNI AND FORHER STUDENTS. 

H. B. Gilstrap, '91, has been appointed postmaster at Chandler, 
Oklahoma. 

H. G. Pope, '94, and Miss Aline Jewell were married in Kansas 
City on New Year's Day. 

J. G. Haney, '99, will attend the Iowa State College next term. 
He has given up teaching the Mexicans agriculture. 

H. S. Bourne, '00, was married Christmas day to Miss Maud 
Morris. They will be at home on a farm near the old home. 

Miss Mary Norton, '97, left Friday for St. Louis, where she has 
a position as indexer in Ihe library at Shaw's Botanical Garden. 
— Nationalist. 

Capt. J. G. Harbord, class of '86, who has a very comfortable 
berth at Washington, D. C, leaves with his company for the 
Philippines . — Nationalist. 

We regret to hear that H. T. York, '00, is not recovering his 
health. He is now in El Paso, Tex., in the hope that the climate 
will benefit him in his struggle with the pulmonary difficulty with 
which he is affected. 

Claude H. Sanford, of Fayetteville, Ark. [second year '98], 
and Miss Lillian E. Hathaway [third year '99], were married yes- 
terday noon at the residence of J. A. Koller by Reverend Rick- 
man. — Mercury, December 25. 

Friends of Miss Olivia Staatz, of Enterprise, student here in 
'99 and '00, will be pleased to know that she has obtained a posi- 
tion as instructor in domestic science in the school for the deaf at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. — Nationalist. 

Helena Pincomb, '01, who assisted in the instruction in sewing 
in the short- course classes last term, has gone to Pittsburg, Kan. r 
to teach domestic art in the public schools there. She doubtless 
will acquit herself with credit \p her alma mater. 

The many friends of Alex. G. Wilson, '99, were greatly shocked 
to learn that he died of inflammation of the bowels, Wednesday 
morning, January 8, at Russell, Kan. Mr. Wilson was a most es- 
timable young man and will be sadly missed by his relatives and 
friends. 

Married, December 25, at the home of the bride. Miss Anna 
Daisy Kessler, of Topeka, and William Lee Harvey, '02, of Arka- 
lon. The bride was a short-course student here in the fall of '00. 
The groom is a senior of K..S. A. C. Mr. and Mrs. Harvey will 
make their home in Manhattan. — Nationalist. 

The published report that J. E. Payne, '87, and Mary Cottrell- 
Payne, '91, had lost, their twin daughters is erroneous, we are 
glad to learn. Mr. Payne writes as follows: "We lost but one of 
the little girls (Martha). Nellie was not sick at all. The boy r 
Amos, had a severe case of tonsilitis. All are well now." 
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Friends of W. R. Spilman, third-year student 1889, will be- 
much interested to learn of his recent promotion to the chief of 
the bureau of appointments in the : post office department at a 
salary of $2000. This has been Will's fifth promotion since he- 
was appointed to. the civil service. He now has charge of about 
twenty-four men, and all of his old Manhattan friends will be 
pleased to learn of his merited promotion. — Mercury. 

M. A. Carleton, '87, cerealist of the United States department 
of agriculture, is the author of Bulletin No. 8, of the bureau of 
plant industry, just issued. It treats of macaroni wheats. This 
bulletin will be welcomed by many, as these vaieties of wheat 
are attracting wide attention because of their ability to mature 
with a minimum of rainfall. It is handsomely illustrated, includ- 
ing a number of interesting views showing wheat management in 
Siberia. 

Prof. M. A. Carleton [87], of Manhattan, now famous as the 
government cerealist and wheat expert of the world, depar.ted to- 
day for a tour through Kansas and other wheat-growing states in 
the interest of the introduction and growth of macaroni wheats. 
He will particularly visit the experiment stations located at Man- 
hattan and Halstead while in Kansas. Professor Carleton stated 
that the government would in all probability cooperate with the- 
State in establishing an additional experiment station in Ellis 
county at an early date. — Capital. 

Mrs. Nfllie Evangeline Thayer, wife of Ellis C. Thayer, of Oak 
Grove, died at her home Friday night. Reverend Crouch, of 
Maple Hill, conducted the funeral services at the home Sunday. 
Mrs. Thayer had spent her entire life in this community, she and 
her husband both being graduates of the class of 1891 of the Col- 
lege. They were married in 1895 and became the parents of 
three children ; the youngest is an infant one week old. The rela- 
tives and friends of the family in this community feel the deepest 
sympathy with those whose loss is so untimely and irreparable. 
— Nationalist. 

May Haines Bowen, '96, was graduated from the University of 
Chicago December 17, 1901. with the degree of bachelor of arts. 
Those familiar with Miss Bowen 's record here will not be sur- 
prised to learn that she was awarded honorable mention for ex- 
cellence in the work of the senior colleges, and honors for excel- 
lence in the particular department of history. In the class of 
twenty-five, only one other received honors for excellence in a 
particular department. Miss Bowen is the first "grandchild" of 
the College, her mother, Mrs. Emma Haines Bowen, '67, being a 
member of its first class. 

Mr. Ralph W. Rader and Miss Nettie Scofield were happily 
united in marriage by Rpverend Corkill, at the home of the bride's 
parents in Clay Center, Tuesday, January 7, at 9:30 A. m. Cupid's 
captive this time was one of Clay Center's most ~ liable and 
talented young women. Mr. Rader, one of Riley county's most 
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successful teachers, graduated from the Agricultural College in 
'95, and is well known to many Rihy county people. The young 
couple left at once for Junction City, from whence they will return 
to Manhattan and Topeka, then gotoFayetteville, Ark., where they 
will be at home to their many friends after January 20. -Nationalist. 

Chas. L Marlatt, '84, first assistant entomologist of the United 
States department of agriculture, is now receiving notices in the 
papers on account of his discoveries in reference to the San Jose 
scale. Mr. Marlatt has been making a long exploration in Japan 
and China in a search for the original home of this very noxious 
insect. As early as last summer he announced that the scale had 
probably reached this country from Japan, rather than Japan 
from here. Now, if the newspaper reports are true, he regards 
<3hina as the original home of the scale. He finds a lady-bird 
accompanying it and keeping it in check to such an extent that it 
is comparatively harmless. In this country the scale has worked 
its disastrous way unchecked by natural enemies, but it is now 
hoped that these may bo successfully introduced. Mr. Marlatt is 
regarded as one of tho best informed entomologists of the country. 

At the meeting of the Kansas Academy of Science held at Iola, 
December 30 and 31, the following papers were presented by 
graduates and former students: "On a New Plesiosaur," by S. W. 
Williston, 72; "On Certain Methods in the Geometry of Position," 
by Arnold Emch, graduate student in '94; "Modern Necessities 
in the Teaching of Elementary Botany," and "Progress and 
Possibilities in Cereal Breeding in Kansas*," by H. F. Roberts, 
graduate student in '98; "Notes on Some Kansas Hemiptera," 
"The Flora of a Phragmites Bog," and "Some Kansas Lygeidse," 
by J. B. Norton, '97; "Additions to the List of Kansas Coleoptera 
for 1901," and "Collecting Coleoptera in Wyoming and Utah." by 
Warren Knaus, '82; "The Composition and Digestibility of Buf- 
falo-grass Hay and Prairie Hay," and "The Relation Between 
Specific Gravity and Nitrogen content in the Corn Kernel," by J. 
T. Willard, '83, and R. W. Clothier, '97. 

Miss Mary Bly Pritner, '99, assistant in domestic science, and 
Dr. Frank C. Lockwood, professor of English in this institution, 
were married at the home of the bride's parents, near Keats, De- 
cember 24. The guests invited included only a few near friends 
and relatives. The ceremony was performed by Professor Lock- 
wood's father, Rev. Lockwood, of Beloit. They left on the after- 
noon train for Chicago from which, after visiting a few days, they 
proceeded to Middletown, Conn., where they will be at home for 
the remainder of the university year at 161 High street. Mrs. 
Lockwood has a -host of friends in this vicinity and throughout 
the State who will unite with us in wishing her a complete reali- 
zation of her joyous anticipations and in congratulating Professor 
Lockwood upon obtaining one of the brightest and fairest of the 
daughters of the College. Professor Lockwood will continue his 
studies at Wesleyan University, and Mrs. Lockwood will take up 
work there also. They will receive a cordial welcome from the 
College and town upon their return next fall. 
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THE EXPERIMENT STATION. 

IF there is any section of the country that needs the painstaking- 
assistance of the scientific agriculturist and experimenter, it 
is the prairie and mountain region of the West, where a climate 
unlike that of the older part of the United States and the civilized 
countries of Europe makes the selection of new crop plants and 
the adoption of new methods of tilling and husbanding an impera- 
tive necessity. It is natural that this necessity should have pre- 
sented itself with great force to the managers of an institution 
founded for the purpose of educating the youth of the State for 
the vocation of a farmer. Experimental work in a small way, es- 
pecially in the important field of forest planting, was commenced 
as early as 1868, and was continued, as far as the limited means 
permitted, by Prof. E. Gale, who for many years was the presi- 
dent of the State Horticultural Society, In 1874, Professor Shel- 
ton commenced a series of very valuable experiments in the culti- 
vation of alfalfa, cow peas and tame grasses, continuing his obser- 
vations of varieties and species under different forms of treat- 
ment up to 1889. Later on, experiments were made in subsoiling, 
listing, feeding, etc. The results were published in the Indus- 
trialist and in freely-distributed annual reports. Professor 
Popenoe, following his predecessors in the work of horticulture, 
made a series of experiments in arboriculture, grape growing, and 
vegetable gardening. This work was carried on chiefly at the ex- 
pense of the College, though during the last dozen years the legis- 
lature reluctantly assisted with a few paltry appropriations. In 
1888, however, the work gained a new phase by the assistance of 
the general government. 

The passage by Congress of the "Hatch bill," in March, 1887, 
provided for the organization in each state of a station for experi- 
ments in lines promotive of agriculture. The legislature at once 
designated this College as the proper place for the station, and 
measures were taken for such work. It was found, however, 
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that no appropriation had been made for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the bill, and accordingly little could be done until Febru- 
ary, 1888, at which time the appropriation was made. 

The law, named after Senator Hatch, of Missouri, who was its 
Iramer and promoter, is as follows : 

-Ah Act to establish agricultural experiment stations in connection with the colleges estab. 
lisked In the several states under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the 
acts supplementary thereto. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Bepresentatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to aid in acquir- 
ing and diffusing among the people of the United States useful and practi- 
cal information on subjects connected with agriculture, and to promote 
scientific investigation and experiment respecting the principles and appli- 
cations of agricultural science, there shall be established, under direction 
of the college or colleges, or agricultural department of colleges, in each 
state or territory established, or which may hereafter be established, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, entitled "An 
act donating public lands to the several states and territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts," or 
any of the supplements to said act, a department to be known and designated 
as an "Agricultural Experiment Station:" Provided, That in any state or 
territory in which two such colleges have been or may be so established, the 
appropriation hereinafter made to such state or territory shall be equally 
divided between such colleges, unless the legislature of such state or terri- 
tory shall otherwise direct. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the object and duty of said experiment stations 
to conduct original researches or verify experiments on the physiology of 
plants and animals; the diseases to which they are severally subject, with the 
■remedies for the same; the chemical composition of useful plants at their 
different stages of growth; the comparative advantages of rotative cropping 
as pursued under a varying series of crops; the capacity of new plants or 
trees for acclimation; the analysis of soils and water; the chemical composi- 
tion of manures, natural or artificial, with experiments designed to test 
their comparative effects on crops of different kinds; the adaptation and 
value of grasses and forage plants; the composition and digestibility of the 
different kinds of food for domestic animals; the scientific and economic 
questions involved in the production of butter and cheese; and such other 
researches or experiments bearing directly on the agricultural interests of 
the United States as may in each case be deemed advisable, having due 
regard to the varying conditions and needs of the respective states or terri- 
tories. 

Sec. 3. That in order to secure, as far as practicable, uniformity of meth- 
ods and results in the work of said stations, it shall be the duty of the United 
States commissioner of agriculture to furnish forms, as far as practicable, 
lor the tabulation of results of investigation or experiments; to. indicate 
from time to time such lines of inquiry as to him shall seem most important; 
and in general, to furnish such advice and assistance as will best promote 
the purposes of this act. It shall be the duty of each of said stations, an- 
nually, on or before the first day of February, to make to the governor of 
*he state or territory in which it is located a full and detailed report of its 
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operations, including a statement of receipts and expenditures, a copy of 
which report shall be sent to each of said stations, to the commissioner of 
agriculture, and to the secretary of the treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 4. That bulletins or reports of progress shall be published at said: 
stations at least once in three months, one copy of which shall be sent to 
each newspaper in the states or territories in which they are respectively lo- 
cated, and to such individuals actually engaged in farming as may request 
the same, and as far as the means of the station will permit. Such bulle- 
tins or reports, and the annual reports of said stations, shall be transmitted! 
in the mails of the United States free of charge for postage, under such regu- 
lations as the postmaster-general may from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 5. That for the purpose of paying the necessary expenses of conduct- 
ing investigations and experiments, and printing and distributing the results- 
as hereinbefore prescribed, the sum of $15,000 is hereby appropriated to each, 
state, to be specially provided for by Congress in the appropriations front 
year to year, and to each territory entitled under the provisions of section & 
of this act, out of any money in the treasury proceeding from the sales of public- 
lands, to be paid in equal quarterly payments on the first day of January,. 
April, July and October in each year, to the treasurer or other officer duly 
appointed by the governing boards of said colleges to receive the same, the- 
first payment to be made on the first day of October, 1887: Provided, however i. 
That out of the first annual appropriation so received by any station, an? 
amount not exceeding one-fifth maybe expended in the erection, enlargement 
or repair of a building or buildings necessary for carrying on the work of 
such station; and thereafter an amount not exceeding five per centum of such 
annual appropriation may be so expended. 

Sec. 6. That whenever it shall appear to the secretary of the treasury,, 
from the annual statement of receipts and expenditures of any of said stations,, 
that a portion of the preceding annual appropriation remains unexpended^ 
such amount shall be deducted from the next succeeding annual appropria- 
tion to such station, in order that the amount of money appropriated to any 
station shall not exceed the amount actually and necessarily required for its. 
maintenance and support. 

Sec. 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to impair or modify 
the legal relation existing between any of the said colleges and the {govern- 
ment of the states or territories in which they are respectively located. 

Sec. 8. That in states having colleges entitled under this section to the 
benefits of this act, and having also agricultural experiment stations estab- 
lished by law separate from said colleges, such states shall be authorized ta 
apply such benefits to experiments at stations so established by such states; 
and in ease any state shall have established, under provisions of said act of 
July 2 aforesaid, an agricultural department or experimental station in 
connection with any university, college or institution not distinctively aa 
agricultural college or school, and said states shall have established or 
shall hereafter establish a separate agricultural college or school, which 
shall have connected therewith an experimental farm or station, the legisla- 
ture of such state may apply in whole or in part the appropriation by this, 
act made to such agricultural college or school; and no legislature shall, by 
contract, express or implied, disable itself from so doing. 

Sec. 9. That the grants of moneys authorized by this act are made sub- 
ject to the legislative assent of the several states and territories to the pur- 
poses of said grants : Provided, That payments of such installments of the-. 
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appropriation herein made as shall become due to any state before the ad- 
journment of the regular session of the legislature meeting next after the 
passage of this act shall be made upon the assent of the governor thereof 
duly certified to the secretary of the treasury. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this act shall be held or construed as binding the 
United States to continue any payments from the treasury to any or all of 
the states or institutions mentioned in this act; but Congress may at any 
time amend, suspend or repeal any or all of the provisions of this act. 

Approved March 1, 1887. 

As soon as the news arrived that the President had signed the 
bill, the legislature passed the following concurrent resolution: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Kansas, the House concurring, 
That the annual appropriation of fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000), made 
available to the State of Kansas under the act of Congress for the main- 
tenance of an experiment station for the benefit of agriculture, in connection 
with each college established under the act of Congress approved July 2, 
1862, be and is hereby placed Under the control of the Board of Regents of 
the Kansas Stat* Agricultural College, subject to rules and regulations 
expressed or implied in the act of Congress above named. 

Approved March 3, 1887. 

These enactments placed $15,000 in the hands of the Board of 
Regents for use during the year ending June 30, 1888, and an 
equal su m f or the year following. The organization of the Experi 
ment Station was at once completed 'and the work started. The 
general executive management of the Station was placed under 
the control of a council, consisting of the President, the professors 
of agriculture, horticulture and entomology, chemistry, botany, 
and veterinary science. Presr George T. Fairchild was made ex- 
offlcio chairman of the council, and Prof. E. M. Shelton director. 
The organic act permitted the use of one-fifth of the appropriation 
of the first year for building purposes. Prom this source the 
horticultural laboratory, with about twenty -four hundred square 
feet of propagating pits, was constructed. 

Upon the resignation of Prof. E. M. Shelton, in January, 1890, 
the office of director was discontinued, and the clerical duties 
heretofore connected with that office given to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Board of Regents; but ten years later, in June, 1900, 
the Board of Regents went back to the original plan, reestablished 
the office of director and elected Prof. J. T. Willard, of the Chem- 
ical Department, to the position. In 1901 the newly-created 
chair of Dairy Husbandry was added to the Station staff. The 
experimenting force of the College in 1902 consists of eight pro- 
fessors and seven assistants. 
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In 1894 the College, heeding the general clamor for irrigation 
experiments, established an irrigation farm of about ten acres at 
Garden City, but two years later, after spending several thousand 
dollars in irrigation operations, it was decided to abandon further 
investigations in that quarter. A similar effort was made near 
Oberlin. Prof. 0. P. Hood, of the Mechanical Engineering 
Department, believing that the irrigation problem was chiefly 
a question of effective pump3 and cheap motive power, made a 
series of experiments with pumps for the purpose of testing 
their working results in hoisting water, but although much of this 
work was done in connection with the College Experiment Sta- 
tion, the report was ultimately published by the State Board 
of Irrigation Survey and Experiment. 

During the closing days of the winter session of Congress in 
1895 a bill was passed giving the Agricultural College the greater 
part of the reservation of the abandoned Fort Hays, in Ellis 
county, a tract of over seventy- two hundred acres of fine prairie 
land, for the purpose of founding a branch experiment station. 
The remainder of the reservation was donated the State for locat- 
ing a Normal School, while a small strip of land along the town 
site was to form a public park. President Cleveland vetoed the 
bill, as he had vetoed the "deficiency bill" mentioned elsewhere, 
but in the spring of 1900 the bill was again passed, being intro- 
duced and fathered by Senator W. A. Harris and Congressman 
W. A. Reeder. The Act reads as follows: 

Beit Enacted, That the abandoned Fort Hays reservation, and all itnprov- 
ments thereon, situated in the State of Kansas, be and the same is hereby 
granted to said State upon the conditions that said State shall establish and 
maintain perpetually thereon, first, an experimental station of the Kansas 
Agricultural College; second, a western branch of the Kansas State Normal 
School, and in that connection therewith the said reservation shall be used 
and maintained as a public park : 

Provided, That said State shall, within five years from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, accept this grant, and shall by proper legislative action 
establish on said reservation an experiment station of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College and a western branch of the Kansas State Normal School, 
and whenever the lands shall cease to be used by said State for the purposes 
herein mentioned the same shall revert to the United States. 

Provided further, That the provisions of this act shall not apply to any 
tract or tracts within the limits of said reservation to which valid claim ha* 
attached by settlement or otherwise under any public-land laws of the 
United States. 

A few days after the passage of this act, the State legislature, 
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then also in session, accepted the proffered grant and obligated 
itself to carry out its liberal conditions. The following is a copy 
of the act as far as it relates to the organization of the Experi- 
ment Station, sections 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 relating to the establish- 
ment of the Normal School having been omitted: 

Section 1. The Boards of Regents of the State Agricultural College 
and of the State Normal School, respectively, are hereby authorized to lo- 
cate and establish an experimental station of the State Agricultural College 
and a branch or auxiliary of the State Normal School on the Fort Hays 
military reservation. 

Sec. 2. The following-described tracts of land lying within the limits of 
the reservation aforesaid, to-wit: Section 36, township 13 S., range 19 W • 
Bection 31, township 13 S., range 18 W.; section 1, township 14 S., range 19 
W.; sections 6 and 8, the east half of section 7, the north half of section 17 
and the northeast quarter of section 18, all in township 14 S., range 18 W ' 
are hereby placed under the direction of the Regents of the State Normal 
School. It shall be their duty to lease of rent the said lands to the best 
advantage, and all moneys derived from rents for such lands shall be col- 
lected by the Regents aforesaid, who shall deposit the same with the treas- 
urer of the Board, to be expended by said Board of Regents for the equip- 
ment and maintenance of said auxiliary of the State Normal School. 

Sec. 3. All the remaining lands of the reservation aforesaid are hereby 
placed under the direction of the Board oi-Regents of the State Agricultural 
College, except the north half of section 5, township 14 S., range 18 W 
which, with the buildings thereon, shall be used jointly as may be deter- 
mined by the Boards of Regents of the institutions aforesaid. 

Sec. 9 The Board of Regents of the State Agricultural College is hereby 
authorized to locate and establish on the reservation aforesaid an experi- 
mental station of the Agricultural College, and shall adopt such measures 
as may be necessary to place the same in successful operation and to pre- 
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gents of the State Agricultural College. 

«„ fi°; i2 * The ?f it0r ° f State i8 here °y au *°rized to draw his warrants 

Z Ln e 7' fi e 7 ^^ f ° r the 8eVeral 8UmS and P-P 0968 *P e <^ - ^is 
Kn, m »iVr , T^ er8 a PP roved b * th * Boards of Regents of the State 

of ThTmont ! ° r 6 *!T, A f iCUhUral C0ll< * e: P ™«> Tbat <"> P-tion 

Lts unSTh P n° Priated ^ thl8 aCt 8ha11 * eXpended by the Boards of Re- 
gents-until the attorney-general of the State of Kansas shall first notify the 
governor -and the Board of Regepts that the title to the land in said reserva- 
tion is unimpaired, and the land is available under the terms of the act of 
■Congress ceding said reservation to the State. 
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Sec. 13. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its pub- 
lication in the official State paner. 
Approved February 26, 1901. 
Published in official State paper March 1, 1901. 

House joint resolution No. 1, accepting the abandoned Fort 
Hays military reservation. 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Kansas - 

Section 1. That the State of Kansas hereby aecepts from the United 
States the abandoned Fort Hays military reservation, as provided in act of 
Congress relating thereto, approved March 27, 1900. 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of the act of Congress, "An act granting to 
he State of Kansas the abandoned Fort Hays military reservation, in said 
State, for the purpose of establishing an experimental station of the Kansas 
Agricultural College and a western branch of the Kansas State Normal 
School thereon and a public park," approved March 27, 1900, are hereby 
accepted by the State of Kansas. 

Sec. 3. That upon the approval of this act by the governor, he is re- 
quested to transmit a certified copy of the same to the secretary of the interior 
of the United States. 

Approved February 7, 1901. 

Copy transmitted to secretary of the interior February 7, 1901. 

Since its organization there have been issued one hundred five 
bulletins and fourteen annual reports, the former containing cur- 
rent matter of general interest to farmers, horticulturists, and 
stockmen, while the latter include data of all completed experi- 
ments, with brief references to those still in progress. All bul- 
letins and reports are distributed free to those who apply for 
them. The usual edition of the earlier bulletins was seventy-five 
hundred copies, but the general demand for information on certain 
subjects has required much larger editions of late. During, the 
past three years the number of applicants has increased so that 
many editions have run short with twenty-five or thirty three 
thousand copies. The following is a list of the bulletins issued 
thus far. The titles give a fair index to the range and character 
of the investigations carried on by the different departments : 

1888— No. 1. Organization, Equipment, and Aims, 

No. 2. Experience with Cultivated Grasses and Clovers. 

No. 3. Life-History of two Orchard Pests. 

No. 4. Experiments with Wheat. 

"No. 5. Sorghum and Sorghum Blight. 

1889— No. 6. Silos and Ensilage. 

No. 7. Experiments with Wheat. 

No. 8. Preliminary Report on Smut in Oats. 

No. 9. Experiments in Pig Feeding. 
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1890-No. 10. 
No. 11. 
No. 12. 

No.- 13. 
No. 14. 
No. 15. 

No. 16. 
No. 17. 
No. 18. 
No. 19. 

1891— No. 20. 
No. 21. 
No. 22. 
No. 23. 
No. 24. 
No. 25. 
No. 26. 
No. 27. 
No. 28. 
No. 29. 
No. 30. 
No. 31. 
No. 32. 

1892— No. 33. 
No. 34. 
No. 35. 

No. 36. 

No. 37. 
1893— No. 38. 

No. 39. 

No. 40. 

No. 41. 

No. 42. 

No. 43. 

No. 44. 

No. 45. 
1894— No. 46. 

No. 47. 

No. 48. 

1895— No. 49. 
No. 50. 
No. 51. 

No. 52. 
. No. 53. 



Notes on Conifers for Kansas Planters. 

Experiments with Wheat. 

Preliminary Experiments with Fungicides for Stinking Smut 

of Wheat. 
Experiments with Oats. 

Winter Protection of Peach Trees, and Notes on Grapes. 
Additional Experiments and Observations on Oat Smut made 

in 1890: 
Experiments with Sorghum and Sugar Beets. 
Crossed Varieties of Corn, Second and Third Years. 
Experiments with Forage Plants. 
Germination of Weeviled Peas— Garden Notes on Potatoes, 

Beans, and Cabbage. 
Wheat. 

Stinking Smut of Wheat. 
Smut of Oats ; Smut and Rust of Wheat. 
Smut of Sorghum and Corn. 
Staggers of Horses. 
Sorghum for Sugar. 
Varieties of the Strawberry. 
Crossed Varieties of Corn. 
The Experimental Vineyard. 
Oats. 
Corn. 
Sugar Beets. 

Feeding Stuffs, and the Development of Grain Crops. Soy 
Beans. 

Experiment with Wheat. 

Experiments in Feeding Steers. 

Actinomycosis bovis, or ' ' Lumpy Jaw " of Cattle. Some Obser- 
vations upon Loco. 

Experiments with Sorghum and with Sugar Beets. 

Experiments in Potato Culture. 

Preliminary Report on Rusts of Grain. 

Experiments in Feeding Steers, II. . ~" 

Experiments in Wheat. 

Effect of Fungicides upon the Germination of Corn. 

Experiment with Oats. 

Experiments with Sorghum and Sugar Beets. 

Further Study of Native Grapes. 

Experiments with Corn. 

Rusts of Grain, II. 

Experiments with Wheat. Experiments in Feeding Steers, III. 

Six Years' Experience with Ensilage. Some Forage Plants. 
Renovating a Prairie Pasture. 

Cattle Poisoning by Potassium Nitrate. Mastitis. 

Kansas Weeds, I — Seedlings. 

Steer Feeding, IV- A Comparison between Pure-bred Short- 
horns and Scrubs. 

Kansas Weeds-Preliminary Circular on Distribution. 
Pig-feeding Experiments with Corn, Wheat, Kafir-corn, and 
Cottonseed. 
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No. 54. 
No. 56. 
No. 56. 

1896— No. 57. 
No. 58. 
No. 59. 
No. 60. 
No. 61. 

No. 62. 

No. 63. 
1897— No. 64. 

No. 65. 

No. 66. 

No. 67. 

No. 68. 

No. 69. 

No. 70. 

No. 71. 

No. 72. 
• No. 73. 

No. 74. 

No. 75. 
1898— No. 76. 

No. 77. 

No. 78. 

No. 79. 

No. 80. 

No. 81. 
1899-No. 82. 

No. 83. 

No. 84. 

No. 85. 

No. 86. 

No. 87. 

No. 88. 

No. 89. 
1900— No. 90. 

No. 91. 

No. 92. 

No. 93. 

No. 94. 

No. 95. 
No. 96. 
No. 97. 
No. 98. 
No. 99. 
1901— No. 100, 
No. 101 
No. 102 



Experiments with Oats. 

Small Fruits by Irrigation. Culture of Strawberries. 

Experiments with Corn. Experiments with Kafir-corn. 

Kansas Weeds, III — Descriptive List. 

Cornstalk Disease of Cattle. 

Experiments with Wheat. 

Steer-feeding Experiments, Series V. 

Kafir-corn, Corn and Soy-bean Meal for Pigs. Kafir-corn 

and Corn-meal for Cattle. 
Corn-smut. 

Experiments with Oats. 
Experiments with Corn. 
Grafting the Apple. 
Kansas Weeds, IV— Fruits and Seeds. 
Steer Feeding, VI. 
Soil Moisture. 
Some Diseases of Cattle. 
Vegetable Growing. 
Experiments with Wheat. 
Growth of Young Stock. 
Miscellaneous Fruit Notes. 
Experiments with Oats. 
Root Development of Forage Plants. 
Kansas Weeds, V — Vegetative Propagation. 
Some Insects Injurious to the Orchard. 

Sugar Beets. 

Bovine Tuberculosis. 

Kansas Weeds, VI— Distribution and Other Notes. 

Feed and Care of the Dairy Cow. 

The Potato-stalk WeeviL 

Sugar Beets. 

Cold Storage for Fruit. 

The Growth of Alfalfa in Kansas. 

Press Bulletins Nos. 1 to 34. 

Native Agricultural Grasses of Kansas. 

Keeping Milk in Summer. 

Soil Moisture. 

Alfalfa in Eastern Kansas. 

Swine-plague. 

A New Drought-resisting Crop— Soy Beans. 

Kafir- corn. 

Sugar Beets, 1899. The Station Publications. Partial Index 
to' Station Publications. 

Fattening Hogs with Drought-resisting Crops. 

Soil Inoculation for Soy Beans. 

Skim-milk Calves. 

Some Scale-insects upon Kansas Grasses. 

Press Bulletins Nos. 35 to 70. 
Soy Beans in Kansas in 1900. 
Notes from the Plum Orchard. 
Forage Plants for Kansas. 
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No. 103. Digestion Experiments with Kansas Feeds. Sugar Beets in. 

Kansas, 1891 to 1900. 
No. 104. Fall Seeding of Alfalfa. 
No. 105. Blackleg in Kansas. 

The total number of bulletins and reports distributed by the 
Experiment Station during the fifteen years of its existence 
reaches a million and a quarter copies, and the demand for them 
is constantly increasing — a fact that speaks as well for the farmesj 
of the State as it does for the work of the College. Several of 
the bulletins were reprinted by creamery companies and manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery, for free distribution among 
their patrons. Yet much of the work of the Experiment 
Station has not been published, because nearly all field or 
garden experiments require the corroboration of several 
seasons before the results can be trusted and many experi- 
ments are discontinued for one reason or another before they 
have produced tangi ble results. In a laboratory experiment, the 
manipulator can control the conditions to such, an extent that sin- 
gle tests will usually determine the existence or non-existence of 
an anticipated fact; but in the field the. ever- varying conditions 
of rainfall, wind, frost, drought, insect pests, rusts, etc., can not be 
controlled or eliminated so as to give in a single season all the re- 
quired data for the conclusions sought. 

The Agricultural College, through its Experiment Station, has 
not only become the accepted Kansas clearing-house for new 
methods and theories in farming, horticulture, stockraising, and 
dairying, but it has also contributed much toward the actual in- 
troduction and spread of better grains, grasses, vegetables, forest 
trees, ornamental plants, e*. . Its picturesque exhibits of grasses, 
alfalfa hay and Jerusalem corn at the big fairs in Bismark park, 
near Lawrence, twenty years ago, and its large displays of alfalfa, 
grains, grapes, and vegetables, at the State fairs in Topeka fifteen 
years ago, were inspirations to thousands of farmers all over the 
West. The introduction in Kansas of the soy bean, the red Kafir- 
corn, and many other drought-resisting crops, is the direct work 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College. J. D.Walters. 



Elections were held in the four literary societies last Saturday. 
The presiding officers for the present term are as follows: Alpha 
Betas, C. H. Clark; Hamiltons, Floyd Champlin; Ionians, Miss 
Mamie Alexander; Websters, E. R. Secrest. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

Capt. J. S. McDowell, president of the Board of Regents, was 
at the College on business last Thursday and Friday. 

The girls' dressing-room in the gymnasium has been provided 
with one hundred five neat, new lockers. The work was done by 
the superintendent and boys of the carpenter- shops. 

Friends of Miss Josephine Harper will learn with regret that 
her condition is such that she was again taken to Christ's hospital 
in Topeka and will be under Doctor McClintock's care. She went 
down Saturday, January 11. 

The literary societies have made arrangements for an oratori- 
cal contest to be held on Saturday night, January 25, in the Col- 
lege chapel. It is needless to say that the contestants have been 
selected with care and that they are improving each shining 
hour to file and rasp on their orations. 

Secretary Hitchcock has refused to grant a review of the deci- 
sion of the department of interior, declaring the title to the Fort 
Hays military reservation to be vested in> the State of Kansas. 
This, of course, gives the State clear title and disposes effectually 
of the claims of the present settlers on the reservation. The Col- 
lege officials here have not been pushing their work at Fort Hays, 
but have been waiting Secretary Hitchcock's decision. 

Miss Frances Norris, of Ottawa University, gave a very inter- 
esting program of readings from George Elliot's works on the 
evening of January 13 at the Manhattan opera-house, under the 
auspices of Miss Berry, of the English Department of this Col- 
lege. The recitation was well attended and well received. On 
the following morning Miss Norpis visited the College and was 
present at chapel where, by special request, she gave a humorous 
selection in southern dialect that resulted in a grand encore such 
as only students are able to offer. 

Prof. A. S. Hitchcock, assistant agrostologist of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C, formerly professor of bot- 
any at the State Agricultural College, has returned, after a long 
absence, to his duties in the department. He left Washington m 
the summer to look after the experimental grass gardens of the 
department, which are being conducted in several states, and 
soon after had a severe attack of typhoid fever while on duty in 
Oregon. After recovering somewhat he proceeded with his work, 
but very soon after suffered a relapse in Iowa, and is just now 
Able to return to his work there. 
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Mr. Chas. Streeter, of Milford, Geary county, father of Miss 
Anna L. Streeter, '99, has bought three lots near the Doctor Ross 
residence in west Manhattan with the intention of building a home 
for his family who intend to go to College. We say: Welcome, Mr. 
Streeter ! 

The greatest events of the meeting of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture at Topeka last week were the addresses by Professor Henry, 
dean of the Wisconsin Agricultural College. He has the reputa- 
tion of standing at the head of the men of his calling of the world. 
In an address made last Friday, he told the Kansans that this 
State must wake up or lag back in the procession ; and that better 
care must be taken of the Agricultural College in the future than 
has been given it in the past. "Wisconsin," said the speaker, "a 
poorer state than Kmsas, spends more on her agricultural college 
than you do here." Professor Henry considers that a most 
creditable record has been made at Manhattan, considering the 
means at the disposal of the College. The greatest difficulty 
arising from a lack of means, he said, was a tendency on the part 
of one department to try an<j eat up another. He favors a solid, 
intensely agricultural school, "and advised the Kansans to spend 
more money in the departments of horticulture and animal hus- 
bandry. He considers that the professors of the Kansas college 
are greatly overworked, and said he would feel as though he were 
crucifying his instructors at Madison if he exacted as much from 
them as is required from the ones at Manhattan.— Nationalist, 

The following table shows the enrolment of students for the 
present winter term, as it stood last Friday noon. The assign- 
ments for the winter term of 1901 are given to show the increase 
or decrease for the present year : 

1901 1902 

Seniors 63 54 

Juniors 83 gg 

Sophomores 161 218 

freshmen .'..*.'.'.*.'.' 320 353 

Preparatory ; , 175 \^j 

Tot al8 ~m 890 

Special g g 

g air y .'/..'.'.'.■*.'.'..■.'.'.;; 70 67 

Farmers...., ! jog 126 

Tot ala .990 1091 

This does not include graduate and apprentice students. The 
Total enrolment for the term will probably reach 1200. 

The following books have recently been added to the College 
library: ^ 

Elements of Botany, Darwin. 

Dictionary of Flowering Plants and Ferns, Willis 

Structural Mechanics, Greene. 

Manual of American Waterworks, Baker. 

Steam Engine Indicator, Peabody. 

Practical Physiology of Plants, Darwin. 

Hydraulics, Mansfield. 

Science Series, No. 74— Testing Machines, Abbott. 
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How to Plan Home Grounds, Parsons. 

Text- book of Physics, Watson. 

Spinning Tops, Perry. 

Heat for Advanced Students, Edser. 

Elementary Lessons in Electricity, Thompson. 

Modern Views of Electricity, Carhart. 

Huxley, Chalmers. 

H. K. P. Von Helmholtz, McKendrick. 

Periods in European History, seven volumes. 

Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, Green. 

Story of a Child, Loti. 

Study of Religion, two volumes, Martineau. 

Text-book of Physics, Hall. 

Gardens, Ancient and Modern. Dent. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Baldwin. 

Herbart and Herbartians, De Garmo. 

Handbook of Domestic Science, Wilson. 

Diet in Sickness and Convalescence, Winthrop. 

Cost of Foods, Itichards. 

Air, Water and Food, Richards. 

Water Supply, Mason. 

Expert Waitress, Springsteed. 

Diet in Sickness and Health, Hart. 

Boston Cooking School Cook Book, Farmer. 

Salads, Sandwiches, etc., Hill. 

Bread and Breadmaking, Rorei*. 

Wheat Problem, Crookes. 

Early Tudors, Moberly. 

Age of Wydin° e ' Treveleyn. 

Principles and Practice of Medicine, Osier. 

Chemistry of Cleaning and Cooking, Richards. 

Food Materials and Adulterations, Richards. 

Social England, six volumes, Traill. 

Animal Breeding, Shaw. i 

Theory of Equations, Burnside. 

Experiments with Alternating Currents, Tesla. 

Grasses, Ward. 

Mill-Building Construction, Tyrell. 

Select Plans of Engineering Structures, Osborne. 

Proceedings of the Society for Promoting Engineering Education. 

Science of Roadmaking, Herschel. 

Plant Physiology, MaoDougal. 

Strength of Materials, Kent. 

Soap Bubbles, Boys. 

Electricity, Larden. 

Municipal Corporations, Dillon. 

Plant Physiology, Ganong. 

Plant Histology, Chamberlain. 

Old-time Gardening, Earle. 

Education of the American Citizen, Hadley. 

Laundry Manual, Balderston. 

Comparative Administrative Law, Goodnow. 

Life Everlasting, Fiske. 

Public Worship,- Hylan. 

Garden of a Commuter's Wife. 

Our National Parks. 

Agricultural Bacteriology, Conn. 

Landscape Gardening, Waugh. 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 

Practical Electricity, Ayrton. 

Law of Psychio Phenomena, Hudson. 

Skizzen, Schoach. 

The use of the library constantly increases, there frequently 
being two hundred students at work in the room at one time. 
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ALUMNI AND FORriER STUDENTS. 

A new division has been created in the post-office department 
comprising ihe states of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory. The division headquarters is at Kansas City and 
J. R. Harrison ['88] is to be inspector in charge. Mr. Harrison is 
well known here and his friends will be glad to learn of his recent 
promotion. — Mercui-y. 

The beauty contest conducted by a St. Louis paper resulted 
in the selection of Mrs. S. P. Cravens, of Ottawa, as the most 
beautiful woman in Kansas. Mrs. Cravens was born in this city 
and lived here until her marriage. Her maiden name was Etta 
Dent [second year student 1883]* and she is well known in this 
vicinity. — Nationalist. 

A December number of the Central Law Journal, published in 
St. Louis, Mo., contains as leading article a paper by T. E. Lyon 
on the subject, "What is the Power' of a State to Restrict or For- 
bid the Doing of Business within its Territory by a Foreign Cor- 
poration? " Tom graduated from K. S. A. C. in '93, and from Ann 
Arbor, law department, in 1900. He is now located in Springfield, 
111. His many friends are proud of the advancement he is making 
in his chosen profession. — Nationalist. 

Judge Sam Kimble [73] took his. seat on the bench of this judi- 
cial district Monday morning. In a short address to the members 
of the Riley county bar, he said he felt highly honored in being 
selected to fill the difficult office of district judge and that he would 
endeavor to do fos duty as it presented itself to him. He also * 
re-appointed Fred R. Smith ['93] to be official court reporter for 
another year. Mr. Kim ble is known in this section of the country, 
and in fact throughout the State, as a lawyer of experience and 
ability. Every law-abiding citizen should give the new judge his 
moral support, to the end that the laws be faithfully and economic- 
ally administered. — Mercury. 



A LAST TRIBUTE. 



Since, to our great sorrow, death has removed one of our most 
beloved classmates, Mr. Alexander G. Wilson, '99, we wish to 
record briefly our estimate of his worth and character, and to 
express to his loved ones the very high regard in which we held 
him: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the class of '99, extend our 
deepest sympathy to his bereaved relatives and friends, for their 
loss has been ours, and com mend them to the grace of the Heav- 
enly Father, the Physician whose balm heals all wounds. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his rela- 
tives and printed in the College papers and in his home paper. 

A. T. Kinsley, 
F. E. Johnson, 

Resident members, '99. 
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BABY BEEF. 

IN THE latter part of October, 1900, the Kansas Experiment 
Station put into the feed lot one hundred thirty head of 
calves that had just been weaned. They were divided into lots to 
test the value of alfalfa hay, prairie hay, corn, Kafir- corn, and soy 
beans in the production of baby beef. 

Sixty head of heifer calves were purchased in the Kansas City 
stockyards, weighed, an average of four hundred eighteen 
pounds each, cost $4.25 per hundredweight at the yards, and 
cost an average of $18.25 per head delivered in the College feed 
lot. These were range calves, grade Shorthorn, Hereford, and 
Angus. Fifty head were purchased of farmers near Manhattan 
and had been kept with their dams through the summer in small 
pastures. Twenty head were mixed-bred calves that had been 
purchased around Manhattan when born and had been raised at 
the College by hand, ten being raised on creamery skim-milk and 
ten on whole milk. The calves were vaccinated to prevent black- 
leg. Without this safeguard we should not have dared to under- 
take the experiment. All lots were fed twice daily all they would 
eat, water and salt were always before them, and they were shel- 
tered in common board sheds open to the south. The yards were 
fenced with woven wire. 

The calves were fed seven months with the following results: 



Fkkd. 



Alfalfa hay and corn 

Alfalfa hay and Kafir-corn 

Prairie hay, corn two-thirds and soy beans one-third 

Prairie hay, Kafir-corn two-thirds a>>d soy beans one-third. 

Stan-milk calvts, alfalfa hay and corn 

Wholt--milk calves, alfalfa hay and corn 
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At the close of the experiment, May 27, the entire lot averaged 
800 pounds per head in the College feed lots. The shrinkage ira 
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shipping to Kansas City was three per cent. Thirty-two steers 
averaged 838 pounds and sold at $5.40 per 100 pounds, seventy. 
four heifers averaged 758 pounds and sold at $5.85, and eighteen 
heifers averaged 741 pounds and sold at $5.15. Six head of heif- 
ers went as springers. 

The 32 steers dressed 57.2 per cent and tallowed 6.1 per cent. 
The 74 heifers dressed 57 per cent and tallowed 6.3 per cent. The 
18 heifers dressed 56.6 per cent and tallowed 6.6 per cent. 

Demand for Baby Beef. — The packers report that they have 
never been able to supply the demand for baby beef and that 
there is no likelihood of the market becoming oversupplied, even 
though stockmen generally should go tp producing it. The best 
demand and the highest prices are in the months of April, May, 
and June. During these months butchers want light cuts and 
they find much less waste in baby beef than in that from larger cat- 
tle. After July 1 the price for baby beef has a tendency to become 
lower, as light grass fed cattle compete. The best prices are ob- 
tained for well fattened calves weighing from 600 to 1000 pounds. 
Calves either above or below these weights do not top the market. 
The age should be from twelve to fourteen months. 

Advantages of Baby Beef — The production of baby beef makes a 
great saving indeed. The remarkable feature of this experiment 
is the small amount of feed required to make 100 pounds of gain. 
Last year the Kansas Experiment Station reported making 100 
pounds of gain on 1000- pound steers with 718 and 780 pounds of 
corn. Many old feeders wrote us that they could not make such 
gains with so little feed. Professor Henry reports that he finds 
the average in a large number of feeding experiments with steers 
to be 100 pounds of gain for 1000 pounds of grain and 500 pounds of 
roughage. These calves averaged 100 pounds of gain for from 
439 to 594 pound's of grain and 426 to 626 pounds of hay, about one- 
half the amount required for mature cattle, and the calves sold 
for as high prices per hundred as the same quality of mature 
steers. 

The production of baby beef returns high prices for the heifers. 
These calves were put in the feed lots at weaning time and were 
probably a little over a year old when sold in Kansas City, May 
29. The 32 steers sold at $5.40 and brought an average of $45.29 
each, 74 of the best heifers sold at $5.35 and brought $40.60 each, 
and the 18 poorest heifers sold at $5.15 and brought $38.20 each. 
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All the steers were home bred, while 60 of the heifers were 
range bred. 

For equal weights and quality, the packers will pay as much for 
fat year old heifer calves as they will for steers at the same age, 
and tliis is the only time in the heifer's life when she will bring as 
much, pound for pound, as a steer. 

The prices secured for these year-old heifer calves were fully 
as great as would have been secured if they had been kept under 
usual conditions and marketed two years later. The production 
of baby beef gives quick returns on the investment. The farmer 
who raises and fattens mature steers has to furnish pasture for 
his cows, the yearlings, the two-year olds, and often for the three- 
year-old steers. He waits three years from the time the calf is 
born until he realizes on the investment and only one fourth of his 
herd are cows producing calves. If the farmer will produce baby 
beef, he can fill his pasture to the full limit with cows producing 
calves and he will realize on the calves twelve months from the 
date of their birth. 

The production of baby beef offers greatly increased profits to 
the dairyman. Experiments made at the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion show that the scrub cows may be bought at ordinary prices and 
if selected for dairy form will produce from $50 to $75 worth of 
milk per year per cow at creamery prices. Our calves fed cream- 
ery skim-milk until weaning made the greatest gains in feed lots 
and sold at $40 and $45 per head. This shows that a gross 
income of from $90 to $ 120 per cow can be made by the dairyman 
who will push both cow and calf. When a farmer can sell a skim- 
milk calf for $40 to $45, as we sold these, it adds largely to the 
profits from dairying. 

How to Produce Baby Beef. — The calves used in this experiment 
were "common bred" ones and they made good gains. The farmer 
whose business was producing baby beef would use the best type of 
bull that he could secure— short legged, thick moated, blocky, 
and quick maturing. No experiments have been made to test the 
matter, but general observation indicates that the quickest 
growth and heaviest weight at a year old can be secured by judi- 
ciously crossing the beef breeds, using high grade cows of one 
breed and pure- bred bulls of another. With good breeding and 
good feeding an average weight of 1000 pounds may be secured at 
12 to 14 months of age. 
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Where dairying and baby beef are to be carried on together the 
greatest income may be secured by selecting good-sized grade 
beef cows that are good milkers and crossing them with pure-bred 
'beef bulls of the quick maturing type. Such cows are found in 
•every community in eastern and central Kansas. The high-grade 
;Shorohorn with prominent dairy points is ail example. Such 
•cows will give from $50 to $75 worth of butter fat each year at 
present prices, and their calves, when marketed as baby beef, will 
bring $40 to $50 each. In every case, home-grown stock made 
the best galas. In the first four lots, there were in each lot 15 
range calves and five calves that had run with their dams in small 
pastures under ordinary farm conditions. The home-grown 
<salves made an average gain per head of 399 pounds, the range 
<salves 369 pounds. 

In three lots that were fed alfalfa hay and corn, range calves 
gained an average of 396 pounds each, calves that ran with their 
4ams in small pastures 436 pounds each, and calves raised on 
skim- milk 440 pounds each. 

The tamer calves are when they go in the feed lots the better 
the gains and the cheaper every pound of gain is put on. The 
farmer who raises his own stock and pets them has every advan- 
tage in producing beef cheaply over the ranchman and over the 
feeder who buys at the stock- yard sand gets calves that have had 
ail the loss and excitement of shipping. 

Alfalfa hay and corn gave the greatest gains, followed by alfalfa 
hay and Kafir-corn. At all times through the seven months feed- 
ing the calves fed alfalfa hay appeared to be in the best condition, 
and they finished the best. The corn and Kafir-corn were fed 
whole for a little over half the experiment and were then ground 
for the finish. The soy beans balanced up the prairie hay and 
.corn and Kafir-corn, helping to secure good gains with these feeds, 
though not as good as was made by alfalfa. 

Kafir-corn did not show as good gains as corn, but the calves 
did well on it and it will beapro6table grain to grow on upland 
and in the dry regions of the West for feeding for baby beef. The 
farmer who produces baby beef should raise alfalfa and make it 
the basis for feeding both cow and calf. Cow peas, soy beans, 
ifiekl peas and clover hays may be used to give variety, and all 
these crops increase the fertility of the soil, as well as supply the 
fcest feed at the least cost. H . M. Cottrell. 
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CORN inPROVEflENT. 

(Press Bulletin No. 110, issied from Chemical Department.) 

The superiority of our present varieties of plants over those grown even 
within the memory of those of us in middle life, is very great in many in- 
stances. The results achieved with some are indications of those that are 
possible with many, perhaps all. In the, case of staple crops the improve- 
ment possible, even if it should prove to be but in small degree, may in the 
aggregate be of great economic moment. Seedsmen and farmers naturally 
give their attention to the external and physical qualities and the yield, 
rather than to the chemical composition. The Chemical Department of the 
Experiment Station has shown that there are significant differences in the 
composition, not only of different varieties of corn, but in that of different 
ears of the same variety, and even of the individual kernels of a given ear. 
Analyses by the Kansas Station and by others have shown that the germ is 
much richer in nitrogen than the rest of the kernel. By selecting as seed, 
from year to year, the ears of corn in which, as a rule, the kernels pos- 
sess larger germs, a strain can be secured which will be richer in nitrogen, 
as this Station and others have abundantly shown that this property is in- 
heritable. By making cross-sections of the tips of a number of kernels 
from each of several ears, it is quite feasible to select the ears which are 
richer in nitrogen. It is said that inspection enables one to select corn in 
which the parts of the kernel exclusive of the germ are richer or poorer in 
starch, and consequently, poorer or richer in nitrogen, respectively. While 
this may be true, it seems to be less easy of application, and less practical, 
as feeders prefer corn that is not hard and flinty, even though it may con- 
tain less nitrogen. There is no similar difficulty complicating the selection 
of corn by the size of the germ, other things being equal. In fact, larger 
germs add to the value of corn by their much higher pircentage of fat as 
well as by their higher percentage of nitrogen. 

The Station is making efforts to establish improved varieties of corn, 
selections being based, in part, on the percentage of nitrogen, and with as 
much success as could reasonably be expected, in view of the almost total 
failures of the crops on account of drought the last two years. The ease 
with which corn cross-fertilizes makes these experiments very difficult, especi- 
ally when any effort is made to obtain a considerable quantity of a given 
variety in a state of purity. 

To assist farmers in the State who wish to improve the chemical composi- 
tion of their corn, the Chemical Department has arranged to make determin- 
ations of the percentage of nitrogen for them at cot>t. Although on account 
of the scarcity of home-grown corn this sea«on, the time is not as opportune 
for starting the development of improved strains of corn as would be desir- 
able, it is hoped that some will avail themselves of the offer. Analyses of 
the same kind will be made of seed-corn offered for sale where desired, and 
the department is making such analyses on its own account also. 

That corn would be an appreciably more valuable grain for feeding, if it 
were richer in nitrogen, there can be no reasonable doubt, and the farmer 
who will systematically set about developing a strain of an otherwise good 
variety that is richer in nitrogen, will be a public benefactu-, and doubtlese 
will reap an ample financial reward. It is probably needless to state that corn 
that is being thus developed . should be planted at a considerable distance 
from any other. Persons desiring corn analyzed should write the Station- 
for instructions and terms before sending samples. J. T. Willard. 
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Instructor. 



Walters. 
Evans... 



Brown 

Brown, H... 

Harris 

Willard* 

Welda 

Weber* 

Matbewson. 
Cottrell*.... 
Shoesmith*. 
Popenoe*. .. 

Norton* 

Cramer 

Remiok 

Anderson... 
Ooodell .... 

Roberts* 

McKeever.. 

Berry 

Rupp 

Hartman ... 

Hamilton 

Clure 

McCormlck. 



Sawdon. 
House. .. 
Wabnitz. 



Gasser. 



Rldenour . . 



Otis* 

Webster*. 

Curtis 

Mc In tyre. . . 

Agnew 

Mayo* 

Kinsley*. . . . 

Howell 

Jones 

Paddock . . . 

Rickman . . . 

McFarland. 

Rice 

Holroyd 

Mai her 

Dickens* . . . 
Greene*. ... 

Baxter 

Lund 

Spiman 

Thompson. . 

Dean 

Bowen 

Ritchie 

Mud-'e 

Noyes 

McKeen 

Loomis 

Knostman. . 



First Hour. 



Farm Arch.... 31 
Obj. Drawing.il 



Second Hour. 



Proj. Draw.... 86 
Obj. Draw 81 



Third Hour. 



Geom. Draw.. 46 



Fourtli Hour. 



Special Draw. ..j 
Obj. Draw.....",i4 



Staving, Notation, Orchestra, and Band 

string and Wind Instruments "" 

llano 

Oh Food*+....41 I Oh. Poorts+....81 I Ch. Metalst...62 Ch. Metaist 

Chemistry I. 37 | Chemistry I... 83 | Org. Ch.J 62 | Org. Cta.i 

Chemical Analyses 



Feeds & F....28 



Entomology... 36 



I'hysiology. ..38 
Algebra III... 37 
Tnginometry..39 
Civics 44 



German 10 

Eng. Lit 16 

Eng. Read. II .35 
LightA Sound. 11 

Physics 89 

Oratory 1 20 



Feeds & F. . . 
Breeds & B. 



.38 
.34 



Entomology... 1 
Physiology... 30 

Calculus 12 

Ceometry II.. 29 

Civics 89 

Kotany 26 

Phil, of Ed 13 

Eng. Lit 29 

Eng. Read. II. .21 

Dyn. Klec 6 

Physics. 48 

Oratory Hit 

Eng. P.P 2 



Feeds &F 29 

Breeds&B....S4 
Zoology 20 



Geom. II ... 26 
Algebra III... 35 

Gen. Hist 33 

Phys. Botany. 19 

Logic 28 

Themes 32 

Eng Read. I.. .45 

Phvsics 38 

Algebra II.... 37 

Oratory 1 16 

App. Mech 7 



Mechanics 47 



Feeds &F si 

Agriculture^...*! 

Sp. Ent 2 

Entomology.... j 

Algebra iii!!"jj 
Triginometry..31 
Gen. History ..47 
Phys. Uotany..2l 
Eng. Read. II.. .37 

Am. Lit Si 

Themes 88 

Physics ?4 

Hhysicst 88 

Oratory II 8? 



Carpentry.... 23 Carpentry 27 Carpentry 29 Carpentry ... 38 

Apprentices "jg 

Blacksmi thing . . .'.'. *. '.*.*. '.".'.".".'.'..' 20 V Bl'acksmVthingi ! . '. .' ! .' '. !,"!!!.'."! '. '. .'.80 

Apprentices (a 

Foundry 13 Foundry ...'.'..'.......". "11 1 



Dairying 31 Dairying .. ..32 



Mookkeepingt.28 

Dairying 30 

Kmerg. Lee... 22 



Vet.Sci 15 



Sewing 3 & 4. 14 
Sewing II... .16 

Printing 7 

Apprentices 



Dairying 84 



Bookkeeping.. 30 Bookkeeping.. 36 

Creamery Practice. Mondays 85 

H. Economy.. 45 

H. Economy... W 

Dis. F An 35 

Bacteriology.. 32 

Dressmaking. 14 



Dis. F. An.+...32 
Baoteriologyt.32 
Dressmaking.. 14 



Sewing H 19 

Sewing I ... 14 
Printing 2 



Dressmaking.. 6 

Sewing 1 12 

Printing 4 



Dis F. An 39 

Bacteriology.. .32 



Sewing 3 & 4... 7 
Sewing II 18 



Horticulture. 
Pomology. .. 



Eng. Read. I. 



Horticulture.. 14 
Forestry 2 



Engine and Boiler Apprentices 
Eng. Read. I... 43 
Algebra II 34 



Bookkeeping... 38 
Eng. Read. I.. ..39 



Horticulture... 35 



Floriculture ...13 



Algebra II 33 



Geometry I 36 



Geometry I... 25 



Sewing 1 21 



Algebra II. 
Algebra II. 



.38 
..81 



t First half term. 
t Second half term. 
♦Experimmt Station Work. 



Morning Class Hours: 

(Tu. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat.) 

1. From 9:05 to 9:50. 

2. From 9:55 to 10:40. 

3. From 10:45 to 11:30. 

4. From 11:35 to 12:20. 
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Fifth Hour. 



Sixth Hour. 



Geometrical Drawing ...... . ■ ■ 24 

Object Drawing. Tu,& ^' i? 

Freehand Drawing w.. 51 



Seventh Hour. 



Eighth Hour. 



Chemistry Fourth Hour}: . ~. ••••■•• *3 

Chemical Laboratory Tu. , W. & Th., 70 



Chemical Laboratory. . ..................... 

Agriculturet 83 i Agriculturet.... 

BrSeds&B.t «? I Breeds* B.t 



Breeds 

Zoology Laboratory 



128 
..62 
...54 



Farm Practice, Monday 25 



.81 



Botany Laboratory 20 



Agricultural Phys... 11 I Elect. Laboratory.... 4 



Tu.. T 

Apprenticd Drawing W. & F., 30- 



Lecture. 

Carpentry Mondays. A. M.,48: p. 

Machine Shop Mondays, a. 



Blacksmithing Monday, a 

Blacksmlthing Monday, p 

Fouudry Tu. & 



....48 
m.,40- 
M., 22 

. if.', 39' 

M., 20 

Th.. 13- 



Machine Destwn 

Mechanical Drawing W &F., 24 

Eng. Laboiatory W. &F. 3 

Graphics •^L-t:t&-% 

Carpentry ...Tu. &Th.. 12 

Machine Shop Tu., 22 

Machine Shop W. Th. &F., 50 

Blachsmithing W. & "\, 19 

Blacksmlthing Tu. & Th., 9 

Foundry Tu. &Th., 10 

Foundry W. &F., 4 

MilkTestin? •• ff 

Milk Testing Mondays a. m & p. m., 11 

Cheese Making & Monday 11 

Butter Making • ** 

Domestic Science II 22 | lil*'i.'ii£'*Vi 

H. E. Laboratory Tu. & Th., 40 I H. E. Laboratory Tu. &Th, 41 

Special Bacteriology Before Chapel !*" 

Dressmaking Tu & Th., 14 

Dressmaking W. & V.. 14 

Dressmaking Tu. & Th., 6 



Printing 39 

Apprentices * 



Algebra 1 35 

Composition 33 

Grammar A 45 

Physiology 34 



Bookkeeping S3 

Composition .30 

Algebra 1 28 



Bookkeeping 32 



Composition 29 

Bistory A 3? 



Algebra 1 34 

History A 34- 



Industrial Hort 21 1 

Engine and Boiler Practice one daj per week . . 



.61 



... . 6 .. ra .. . "'... ','.';'.'. .'.... .'..'.'.'.'.' '.'. '.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.' .'.'.'.'.'. "| History' B.' !.' .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 12 V Arithmetic B 39- 

GrammarB ...its "....... 

Geography 23 



Reading & Spelling. .12 
| Grammar A 36 



Arithmetic A '.'.'..... 48 | Arithmetic A . 



Afternoon Class Hours: 
(Tu. Wed. Thur Fri. Sat.) 

5. Lrom 1:35 to 2:20. 

6. From 2:25 to 3:10. 

7. From 3:15 to 4:00. 

8. From 4:05 to 4:50. 



Afternoon Industrial Hours: 
(Tu. Wed. Thur. Fri.) 

5. From 1:30 to 2:30. 

6. From 2:35 to 3:35. 

7. From 3:50 to 4:50. 

8. From 4:55 to 5:55. 
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HAKERS OF THE KANSAS STATE AURCULTURAL COLLEQE. 

IN volumes 24 and 25 of the Industrialist the writer of this 
has published a series of biographical articles concerning 
fiome of the most prominent early makers of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. These articles contain pen sketches of Pres- 
idents Denison and Anderson, Professors Mudge, Lee, Ward, and 
Shelton, and Regents Wood, Coburn, and Secrest. They were 
written to preserve for the future some glimpses of the charcter- 
istie qualities of the men who gave the best of their life efforts to 
the work of founding and upbuilding of this grand institution- 
one of the grandest of its kind in the world. Many of these early 
f)ioneers in the vineyard of common-sense education are dead and 
many are visibly nearing the grave. They deserve to be remem- 
bered by the future, for nowhere in all civilization did men work 
harder and with more singleness of purpose than did these heroes 
of practical education for the farm and for the shops— a system 
of education that has had to meet the fortified prejudice of cen- 
turies on one battle-field after another ever since its inception 
fifty years ago. 

The former biographies of this series were accompanied by 
full-page half tone portraits. We regret that we are unable to 
give the photos of the two men whose names are given below, all 
the more because both of them have long since gone to their last 
resting places. 

X. HON. I. T. GOODNOW. 

Hon. Isaac T. Goodnow was born in Whitingham, Windham 
county, Vt., January 17, 1814, and was in his eighty first year 
when he died. At the age of fourteen he became a merchant's 
Clerk, and at the age of twenty entered the academy of Wilbraham, 
near Springfield, Mass., where he remained fourteen years, first 
as a student, then as instructor in the primary and Euglish 
departments, and then as professor of natural sciences, which 
latter position he held for ten years. In 1848 he was called to the 
aame chair in Providence Seminary, at East Greenwich, R. I., 
which he filled for six years. In 1838 he was married to a sister of 
Rev. Joseph Denison, and in 1855 he started, in company with Deni- 
son, for Kansas, settling in March of that year on a claim near Man- 
hattan now owned by J. F. Swingle. In 1857 he returned East 
and raised $4000 for building the Manhattan Methodist church 
(now the Roman Catholic church). Then, in connection with 
Joseph Denison, Washington Marlatt, and others, he established 
Bluemont College, again visiting the East and securing $15,000 
in cash, a library of two thousand volumes, and some philosophical 
apparatus. As a member of the State legislature he secured tto 
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passage of a bill locating the State University at Manhattan— the 
bill that was vetoed by Governor Robinson, of Lawrence. In the 
fall of 1862 he was elected State superintendent, and reelected in 
1864. As superintendent of public instruction he was ex officio a 
Regent of the Agricultural College. In 1867 Professor Good'now 
was selected agent to dispose of the ninety thousand acres of land 
belonging to the College. Two years later he became land com- 
missioner of the M. K. & T. railway, and in the next seven years 
sold land amounting to over $1,500,000. For nearly forty years 
Professor Goodnow had been a prominent public man back in his 
old home and at Manhattan. He left considerable property at 
his death, but had no children. 

Professor Goodnow is remembered by his friends as a forceful 
and positive character and a plain, practical business man. He 
was the business manager of the old Bluemont College and of the 
Agricultural College during its early period, and became its finan- 
cial advisor during the chronic financial difficulties before the 
reorganization in 1873. 

XI. PROF. J. S. HOUGHAM. 

Prof. John Scherier Hougham, the first regular professor of 
agriculture and physical science at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College., was born at Connersville, Ind., May 28, 1821, and died of 
pneumonia at his handsome suburban home near Manhattan, 
March 31, 1894, aged 73 years. He was educated at Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville, Ind., where he graduated in 1846. In Sep- 
tember of this year he became principal of mathematics and 
physics in Franklin College, Ind., at a salary of $400. The college 
was very poor financially, but Professor Hougham stayed by it 
for sixteen years and helped to make it a much sought educa- 
tional institution. In 1868 he accepted the chair of agricultural 
science in the Kansas State Agricultural College and stayed here 
for four years. It was a difficult position to fill and there were 
no funds for the development of his department. It was the 
old story of being asked to make bricks without straw. His 
offer to lend some money to the College for necessary expenses 
was accepted, but it brought him much trouble and led to his 
resignation. In 1872 he accepted the chair of agricultural chem- 
istry in Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.. where he remained 
until 1876, after which he gave his attention chiefly to his per- 
sonal affairs. In a brief autobiographv which Professor Hou-ham 
inserted in his history of Franklin College occurs the passage: 
"There are two things for which I earnestly plead: First, a small 
funeral; seeond, a very brief, i f any, obituary notice. His friends 
thought otherwise and gave him a large funeral and «^^ 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The Dairy Department is constructing a concrete floor in the 
cheese cellar. 

The Dairy Department has received a handsome new Under- 
wood typewriter. 

Doctor Mayo has been elected honorary veterinarian to the 
State Board of Agriculture. 

Doctor Mayo was called to Halstead on his live-stock sanitary 
work, Saturday, January 18. 

Dr. E. K. Chandler, professor of history at the University. 
Ottawa, Kan., was a welcome visitor Monday. 

The dairy school is making about three hundred pounds of but- 
ter per day. The milk receipts are about twelve thousand pound* 

Parties who wish to buy College creamery butter may get it afr 
Wood & Spauldiug's grocery store, at Manhattan, or call at the 
College creamery. 

The dairy-school students will have a public debate in Agricul- 
tural Hall on February 3. Subject, "Best Breed of Dairy Cattle 
for Kansas Conditions. " 

vWoJ^? 111 ^' 8 ? ent , f0r J the well - known Sharpies separator, 
visited College last week and made arrangements to loan the dairy, 
school two of their machines. y 

^F t r ° f A J ' D * ,y a,t ? r ^ r ,? ad a paper on the "History of the Kansas 
Stae Agricultural College" before the annual meeting of the 
State Historical Society, at Topeka, last Thursday. 

Buttermilk has become such a popular beverage at the Agricul- 
tural College .that the Dairy Department has f.fund it netesTary 
to restrict the free drink system hitherto in vogue. The nectar 
is now stored in the northwest room of Agricultural Hall and 
costs a cent a drink or a nickel a gallon. 

Contractor Chas. Fellows, of the new Physical- Science building, 
has lost his wife, her death occurring Sunday evening, January 19 
at Topeka Mrs. Fellows had been an invalid for years. She was 
taken to Stormont hospital for an operation Saturday, and did not 
rally from the effects of it. She had lived in Topeka for sixteen 
years, ever since her marriage to Mr. Fellows, and was the 
mother of two children, a boy of fourteen and a gir of TweTve 
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The Dairy Department has commenced the making of chee'se. 
Superintendent Webster says it will take three weeks before it 
<»an be sampled witia-profit-and .pleasure; that is, it will not be 
ripe by the time of the editorial convention. 

The Farm Department has lately received a Cyphers incuba- 
tor, a George Ertels' hatcher, and a Stahl's Excelsior incubator. 
"These incubators will be charged and started so that they will 
hatch thrir broods during the week of chicken scoring, February 
17 to 22. 

During the year 1901 the Veterinary Department has prepared 
and sent out 122,285 doses of double blackleg vaccine and 88,020 
•doses of single, making a total of 210,305 doses. This vaccine was 
distributed free to Kansas breeders, the department charging 
.simply a reimbursement of expenses incurred in its manufacture 
and distribution. 

The new Physical-Science building is growing rapidly. Last 
week the stone-masons commenced the last belt course of the 
stonework on the west wing. The cold weather forced them to 
quit work for a few days, but the carpenters never gave up. A 
week of favorable weather will enable the masons to get the west 
wing ready for the roof and three weeks of fair weather will com- 
plete all the rough stonework. The building begins to loom up 
proudly in the college landscape. 

Sec. T. A. Borman, of the Kansas Dairy Association, writes 
that he has the promise of a large number of prominent men for 
the program of the annual meeting which will be held at this Col- 
lege March 4 to 7. Among the names that will appear with ad- 
dresses or papers are Mr. Watson, of Fort Kearney, Neb ; Pro- 
fessor McKay, of Iowa; Editor Wallace, of Wallace's Farmer; 
Maj Henry Alvord, Washington, D.C.; T.L. Huxtible, of Wichita; 
Editor E. B. Cowgill, of the Kansas Farmer; Professors Cottrell, 
this, and Webster, of this College. The meeting promises to be 
the best ever held by the association. It is expected that several 
hundred farmers Will be in attendance. 

The coming meeting of the State Editorial Association promises 
to be one of the best ever held. The people of Manhattan are 
making plans for entertaining the newspaper people which will 
show the cordiality of their welcome. There will probably be 
some agreeable surprises in store for the editors and their wives. 
The program is not long, but contains the names of some of the 
brightest men in the Kansas newspaper field. The opportunity 
given to become acquainted with the work of the State Agricul- 
tural College, the largest in the world, will be appreciated by 
«very one. The whole meeting is arranged so that business and 
pleasure will be agreeably mixed. Come, expecting to stay the 
-entire session. There will not be a moment of waste time, and 
the ideas you gain about your business may mean dollars in your 
pocket. The good fellowship with your brother editor will make 
you a happier and better man. 
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ALUMNI AND FORHER STUDENTS. 

H. M. Thomas, '98, is travelling for the Ferguson Implement 
Company, of Kansas City. 

O. I. Purdy, '99, is giving great satisfaction to his employers, 
in the capacity of city circulator for the El Reno Daily American. 

Bertha J. Spohr, '98, is on the program of the Stark county 
farmers' institute, Wyoming, for a paper on "Home and Home In- 
fluences." 

Mr. H. P. Nielsen has presented the Farm Department with a 
bundle of Yarrsloff winter wheat and Banner oats raised by him 
at the Kenai, Alaska, experiment station. The specimens are 
veritable beauties. Mr. Nielsen was a third -year student in 1898. 

While attending a farmers' institute at Seneca, the editor had 
the pleasure of meeting Judge Wells, and was much interested in 
learning that he was a student at this institution during its tirst 
term, that is, in the fall of 1863. It has been his privilege to 
watch its entire growth, and while a member of the court of 
app* als it became bis duty to pass upon a legal point radically 
affecting the institution. .,, ' 

Mark "Wheeler, '97, first lieutenant, Fourth United States In- 
fantry, arrived in San Francisco with his company last week. 
Lieutenant Wheeler has been in constant service in the Philiipines 
for the last three years, and during much of that time he has 
been in command of the company. He will doubtless be as glad 
to get back as his friends will be to welcome him. His regiment 
will be stationed in Texas for a time to accustom the men to a 
temperate clime. 

Mr. Charles H. Sternberg, a student of this institution in the 
seventies, has prepared a lecture on "The Life of a Fossil Hunt- 
er" which he would be glad to deliver here if arrangements can 
be made. Mr. Sternberg obtained his first inspiration from 
Professor Mudge, then professor of geology here. For some 
twenty-five years he has been a professional collector, and has 
had the good fortune, or rather the reward of exceeding devotion 
to his work, to discover many very valuable fossils. These fos- 
sils have added much to the history of the development of animal 
life on the globe, and incidentally they have done much to make 
the reputations of the geologists into whose hands they have 
come, among whom are some of the greatest in the world. With 
our magnificent resources connected with practical every day life 
many of us do not know that our own State has furnished some of 
the most remarkable and valuable geological specimens that have 
ever been discovered Labor, skill, boundless enthusiasm and 
scientific knowledge have combined to make Mr. Sternberg a 
great collector. A recital of a fraction of his experiences of a 
quarter of a century, at the institution where he drew his first 
breath of science, and about which the memories of his young 
manhood cluster, could not but be entertaining and instructive. 
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QMonbag, SeBruorg 3. 

Meeting of Executive Committee to receive and pass upon applications for 

membership and other matters. 

Commercial, Club Hall, 2 o'clock. 

Appointment of Committees. Appointment of Historian, 

President's Address. 

The Country Publisher as an Historian, ... Grant Harrington* 

Democrat, Hiawatha. 

Discussion.— John P. Gilmore, Citizen, Fredonia; W. E. Blackburn, Republican, Anthony; F. M, 

Hartley, Democrat, Arkansas City. 
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tleton, Gazette, Hutchinson. 

Opera-house, 7:30 o'clock. 

Address of Welcome. Response by President. 

Music. 

Address, William Allen Whiter 

Gazette, Emporia. 

Music. 
Adjournment to Commercial Club Hall for general reception and Rood time. 

$uefitag, SeBruarg 4. 

The entire morning will be devoted to the Agricultural College, where the editors will be- 
taken in carriage* by the people of Manhattan. 

Opera-house, 1:30 o'clock. 

Some Things That Need Fixing, J. E. House 

Capital, Topeka. 

Discussion.— S. H. Dodge, Gazette, Beloit; Clyde McManigal, Commercial, Horton; Frank 

Fockele, Reporter, Le Roy. 

The Possibilities of a Tri-weekly Under the Rural Route System, E. G. Pipp" 

Chronicle, Burlingame. 

Discussion.— D. T. Armstrong, Beacon, Great Bend: Ewing Herbert, World, Hiawatha; E. A. 

Wasser, Press, Girard. 

How Shall the Official and County Printing be Awarded? J. Prank Smith 

Observer, Pleasanton. 

Discussion. — C. C. Painter, Index, Medicine Lodge: W. L. Chambers, Record, Stockton; W. D. 

Greason, Republican, Paola. 

Commercial Club Hall, 7:30 o'clock. 

Second-class Mail-matter, Mrs. Annie L. Digg» 

Advocate, Topeka. 

Discussion.— R. A. Anthony, Times, Leavenworth: S. A. Jones, Call, Beloit; Alvah Sheldon, 

Times, Eldorado. 

A Must Victor Murdock 

Eagle, Wichita. 

Discussion— M. M. Beck, Recorder, Holton; J. B. Fugate, Journal, Newton; Thos. Morgan, 

Times, Ottawa. 

Twenty-five Years of Newspaper Enterprise, - - - Geo. W. Martin 
Secretary State Historical Society, Topeka. 

Question Box, Conducted by D. A. Valentine 

Times, Clay Center. 
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PLANT TREES. 

IP THERE is any one subject in which the present writer is 
profoundly interested, almost to the point of being a hob- 
byist, it is in the matter of forestry for Kansas. To anyone who 
comes here after seeing the wooded hills of New England and 
the forested slopes of the Alleghanies, or even to one to whom 
the surface of eastern Missouri is familiar, the bare, bleak, un- 
wooded hills of Kansas are repellant and forbidding, and the long, 
dreary stretches of land lying in their unspeakable treelessness 
beneath the blazing sun and the driving southwest wind of sum- 
mer furnish a far less beautiful picture than the winding river 
valleys with their noble forests rolling back to the summits of 
their bordering bluffs that one sees in the moister regions of the 
Eastern and Middle States. 

The character of a people is inevitably moulded by its environ- 
ment, and the treeless monotony of so much of the western half of 
our State, reacting from generation to generation upon our popu- 
lation, will deaden all the higher imaginative and creative facul- 
ties. While we want to raise great crops, we also primarily want 
to raise a superior type of men and women. To the development 
of this type, variety in .the environment is absolutely necessary. 
A monotonous and unvarying landscape will make a dull people, 
devoid of imagination and lacking in interest. To be sure, we 
cannot make over the plains. Where there are no hills or moun- 
tains to vary the monotony and break the horizon, we cannot 
create them. But does anyone not realize that a forest on a per- 
fectly level plain is an object of a vastly more varied and absorb- 
ing interest than the plain stripped of trees? There is an infinity 
of interest in the tree form of plant life. Every tree has an indi- 
Tiduality and a character of its own. To the children of a com- 
munity, I know of no other single form of living thing that has a 
greater educative value than a tree. 

It may not be generally known., but the Scotch and the Aus- 
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trian pines will grow vigorously on the slopes of our limestone 
hills. If every farmer who has a tract of bare hill land would 
grow a few of these trees from year to year, the transformation 
of the bare, bleak, brown, forbidding, inhospitable hills into pine- 
clad slopes of living green would utterly change the landscape be- 
yond the power of the present generation to realize. 

Any observant person can see the progress which our native 
forests are making, wherever the hand of man and the grazing of 
cattle will permit. Up every ravine and cleft in the hills is march- 
ing the vanguard of the forest. Throwing out its skirmish lines 
along tlie lower sides of the hills, it presses its wedge-shaped 
mass of arboreal warriors up to the very heads of the canons uu- 
til in time they wave green banners of victory from the summits. 
Victory over what? Victory over drought. Victory over tiie 
denuding and eroding processes of inorganic nature. 

Down into the disintegrating limestone rocks of the hills go the 
roots of the perennial shrubs. These form a nurse for the protec- 
tion of the seedling trees which, as they grow, hold fast the sliding 
soil of the side hill and build up the humus with their fallen and 
decaying leaves and branches. In this humus and under the pro- 
tecting shade of the trees the waters which, in an arid region, 
pass off in rapid torrents, leaving dry, bare beds behind, are re- 
tained and slowly pass upward into the tissues of the trees. 
There, in combination with the carbonic acid gas from the air, 
which the leaves absorb, the water is made over into organic food 
substances, which go to the building up of what we know as tim- 
ber. The water not thus employed gradually sinks into the soil, 
slowly to reappear in ever flowing springs, 

Let these forests spread over the hills, manage them on fores- 
try principles, so that instead of an occasional reckless and 
sweeping denudation of all trees from the land the clearing shall 
be intelligently and scientifically conducted, so that the forest 
cover shall never be completely removed or the soil exposed to 
the agencies of denudation and destruction. 

Every Kansas farmer who has a tract of woodland should get 
the bulletins of the United States bureau of forestry and learn 
how to utilize without destroying it. Every farmer who has no 
forest land should plant trees around his house for shade and 
beauty, should plant pines and cedars on his bare hillsides for the 
sake of the land and to hold the surface water. He should con- 
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suit experts in forestry before he decides to sweep his bottom- 
land bare of walnut timber to plant an uncertain and fluctuating 
crop of corn. 

Break up the vast bare areas of prairie with tracts of wood- 
land and the hot winds will disappear. Everywhere and all the 
time let us plant trees, plant trees, plant trees. Let us save all 
the trees we have. To this end let every man and woman in Kan- 
sas who has the best interest of coming generations at heart work 
to induce the next legislature to give us a State bureau of for- 
estry and create State forest reserves. . H. P. Roberts. 



VITIS RIPARIA AS THE PARENT OF A WESTERN HARDY FAMILY 

OF GRAPES. 

EVERY land has had to develop a horticulture peculiar to its 
conditions. The early settlers of New England spent much 
money and more time in useless experimentation with European 
varieties of grapes. All this might have been saved had they 
been more easily convinced that their vineyards must be filled 
with varieties from native species. It took American grape cul- 
turists until above 1823 to discover this through the Catawba 
grape, which they held was not a native even till the last ten 
years, and later they had to acknowledge the native species when 
Ephriam Bull introduced the Concord, about 1850. 

The lessons that cost our Puritan fathers so much has cost the 
pioneers of the great plain states no less. Every old vineyard in 
the West is a tiistory, in blackened stubs, of the failures of sup- 
posed hardy varieties brought from New England. When these 
varieties were tried in Kansas, where the winters are neither so 
long nor so cold, it was found that our dry, cold, windy weather 
killed them. Some other stock is needed for the parent of gra pes 
throughout the western part of Kansas than the semi hardy Vitte 
Labruska of New England. Vitis ripariaottera itself as this parent. 

Vitisriparia is described by Professor Hitchcock, in his -'Flora 
of Manhattan," as follows: "Leaves cordate, three lobed, iucNed- 
serrate, smooth." And further by Dr. Engleman. in Bushberg 
Catalogue, 1895: "Bunches mostly small and compact; berries 
small, black, with bloom, sweet, juicy, scarcely pulpy; seeds ob- 
tuse or slightly notched, with a narrow chalaza, raphe indistinct 
or very thin." The principal distinguishing features lie in the 
seed characters and in the extreme thinness of the diaphram . In 
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the cane growth it is much like other species of the great plains, 
having many laterals which induce smallness of canes and an in- 
crease in the density of the shade furnished the fruit hanging be- 
neath. It has the widest range of any of our native grapes. It 
is found from Canada to Texas and west to Colorado, showing its 
adaptation to great diversities in temperature, water content of 
soil and altitude. In the vicinity of Manhattan we have a great 
variety of soils, from the sand dunes of the south through the yel- 
low clay to the lim< stone hills of the north and west. Vitis 
riparia is found growing in all these. On top of Bluemont hill a 
vine is found growing some hundred feet above the level of the 
river in soil very full of fine pebbles and larger rocks. Within six 
feet of the surface is a layer of impervious limestone from two to 
four feet thick. All along the range of hills in this section are 
many abandoned rock quarries, and Vitis riparia is among the 
first plants to begin the clothing of these places again with vege- 
tation. Here it runs over rocks and climbs up the small cotton- 
woods, which are perhaps the first plants to gain a foothold. In 
the sand dunes the vines are very thrifty where the sand has 
been held together long enough for them to gain a foothold aud 
where the land is protected from the grazing of animals. In the 
clay soil along the side hills the vines seem perfectly at home, 
running over the fences and am >ng the dense clumps of buck 
bush in luxuriant foliage. 

Under all these conditions there is absolutely no difference in 
the habits of the river grape except in the time of blooming. The 
vines in the sandy soil bloom three to five days ahead of those in 
the cold clay soils of the hills. In thriftiness the growth per sea- 
son depends upon the water-content of the soil. During very wet 
seasons the grapes of the hills make very large growths, while in 
dry seasons the growth is much less and many more laterals are 
developed. These laterals protect the small bunches of grapes 
from wind and sun. 

In the western part of Kansas the great drawback to grape- 
growing is "sun scald." In the middle and western parts of the 
State whole crops of the finest looking Concords have been 
destroyed in this way, while it has been noted that a near by El- 
vira, which has the river grape blood in its veins, seemed scarcely 
touched. The Elvira is a Labruska- riparia hybrid and the river 
grape seems to lend the hardiness while the fox grape gives the 
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size. This grape has been tried, with some success, as a stock for 
other more tender varieties. It seems to be able to draw its 
food from the ground in the most trying situations. This fact 
may make it as valuable to western Kansas as it has been to 
"Phylloxera stricken France." 

The idea of using the river grape as a parent for a hardy family 
is not a new one. A very good start has been made by such men as 
Jacob Rommel, Nicholas Grein, and Charles Arnold. A little has 
been done by J. H. Ricketts and by Prof.T.V. Munson, of Texas. 

Perhaps the Taylor, a hybrid between the Northern fox grape 
(Vitis Labruska) and the river grape, plays the most important 
part as a parent of hardy varieties of this species. Pearl, Faith, 
and Elvira, all of which are Rommel's Taylor seedlings, are hardy 
varieties and are worthy of a place in any vineyard. From one 
Elvira vine, in the Kansas Experiment Station vineyard, twenty- 
eight pounds of marketable grapes were picked against sixteen 
pounds of Concord from a near-by vine which seemed to have 
equal thrift. The products of both vines sold on the Manhattan 
market for the same price per pound. 

OfGrein's seedlings, perhaps Grein 's Golden is the best. In- 
the Kansas Station's test of varieties for market the highest price, 
five cents per pound, was paid for this grape as a table variety in 
1900. Missouri Reisling, another of Grein's seedlings, is a grape 
much like the Elvira in size and flavor, though the bunch is much 
more loose and the vines are not so prolific. 

Little has been done towards the hybridizing of the Vitisripa 
ria and the Vitis vinffera, the European grape, except by Charles 
Arnold, of Canada. Though he has done much, none of his varie- 
ties are of much value to the market. Some of them are very 
good grapes to eat from the hand, though all retain too much of 
the riparia sourness and gain not as much as might be desired of 
the other parent. With one parent so hardy, it seems as if a sec- 
ond cross might be made with ease on the more tender parent, 
and much better results might be hoped for. The main difficulty 
would be in the doubtful fertility of the second cross. 

Of the pure riparia, but two are of importance to western- 
grape culture, the Marion and the Clinton, neither of which are 
very productive, though the Marion is a very good grape when it- 
is thoroughly ripe. It is described in notes taken by the Station 
as follows: "Bunch medium shouldered, compact; berry medium^ 
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round, dark purple, with a heavy bloom; skin tough; pulp tousrh, 
juicy, sour, becoming sweeter when very ripe; seeds very large. 
The berries hang very well, some keeping in paper bags six weeks 
•fter the first ripening. A very valuable grape for a dry climate. 
It would be a very good wine or jelly grape. " 

The Vitis riparia in its wild condition offers scarcely less in 
palatability than does the Vitis Labruska in its wild state, its only 
disadvantage being in its size. The productiveness and hardiness 
of the species persists in its offspring. All the varieties of this 
aperies are said to be good wine grapes, many of them are good 
table grapes, and not a few are excellent shippers. Most of them 
look well in the basket. Grein's Golden has a tart flavor of its 
own that makes it excel most of the varieties offered on the mar- 
ket of the West as table grapes. In size and beauty of bunch it 
excels the Concord. Several other varieties may be said to rank 
second to this. 

While none of this species are well known on the market there 
ire several that deserve a place in every vineyard. We must 
tfrow the varieties that the market demands, but we may easily 
Change the local demand and in doiug this it is possible to change 
the demands of the shippers. Our little river grape deserves 
more attention than a mere glance in passing. 

Geo. O. Greene. 

NEED OF STANDARDIZATION OF OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

^HE last session of Congress appropriated a million and a- 
J- quarter of dollars for the establishment of a national bu- 
reau of standards f&r this government. The increasing demand 
for the services of the old bureau to test weights and measure* 
sent for standardizing, the want of proper place and lack of space 
for the care and use of the standards, led Congress to appro- 
priate the above amount to erect and equip a suitable building 
for the needs of this department. JEn this movement, the United 
States has but followed the example of Prance, England, Ger- 
many, and other European countries, where already, building* 
And equipments for the same purpose have been provided. Uni- 
form weights and measures are as essential in the commercial 
world as uniform currency; yet the existing condition throughout 
the country is, that our measures of capacity differ widely and 
our weights are most unreliable. One has only to notice the peck 
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and half-bushel in common use to note n on -uniformity of shape, 
and to mesure a few of them to find a wide range in capacity. 
Recent tests, in this State and others, of our d y measures show 
a difference of capacity in the half bushels in common use, vary 5 rig 
from 1075.21 cubic inches, the true measure, to as low as 967 85 
cubic inches; while the peck measures varied from 537.60cubic 
inches, the true measure, to 463.45- cubic inches. The so-called 
bushel baskets when tested were found to hold from three pecks 
to as much as one and one-half bushels. Few scales weigh the 
same. The mere fact that the grocer T s scales tip at the pound 
mark is no test that a pound of groceries has been weighed on the 
scales. The farmer who sells bis cattle, weighing them upon the 
so-called standard scales, knows that he is getting weight only in 
proportion to what the next man will get who uses the same scales. 

We have grown accustomed to think that a little shortage is too 
small an item to concern us; but the farmer who refused to accept 
the weights on the scale of a certain cattle buyer, and who found 
his eight head of cattle gained over three hundred pounds on 
a neighboring scale, took fi teen dollars from the profit of the 
cattleman and placed it to his own credit. A pound of coffee 
weighed on ten differeut scales in public use varied from fourteen 
ounces to seventeen ounces. 

The fault of this variatiou in our weights and measures may in 
some cases be due to the dishonest dealer, but more frequently the 
dealer is in total ignorance of the fact that his scales and meas- 
ures, if wrong, are at fault. The average merchant would prefer 
honest competition and is injured by the merchant who is able to 
advertise twenty pounds of sugar for I'l, but sells from scales 
which weigh out only nineteen pounds. The laws of the State of 
Kansas are meant to remedy these defects, but they are incom- 
plete and have never been enforced to any extent. The General 
Statutes of the State of Kansas, 1897, Vol. 2., provides, in Sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 3, that the chancellor of the State University, shall 
be State sealer of weights and measures, and that he shall try 
and prove all measures and weights sent to him from the various 
counties, and on finding the same correct shall stamp same with 
the letter (K ), with a seal kept for that pu rpose. Sections 4 and 5 
provide thnt the county clerk of each county shall keep a set of 
tested standards and shall test and seal all weights and measures 
brought to them for that purpose. Section 8 fixes the fine at not 
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more than $20 for each offense of selling by any other measure or 
weight than the standard. 

The above laws were intended to bring our weights and meas- 
ures into uniformity, but seem to be wanting in several necessary 
clauses. No clause states how this set of standards shall be pro- 
vided for the counties, nor is there any clause compelling county 
clerks to procure the standards. No clause compels the owner to 
bring the weights and measures to the county clerk to be tested, 
nor to empower any person to make the test save upon demand of 
the owner. If a clause were enacted making it an offense to sell 
by any weight or from any measure save such as were properly 
sealed, it would help bring the law more nearly to the fulfillment 
of its purpose. 

Every scale for public use should have beside it a test weight, 
varying in size according to the capacity of scale, in order that 
Any person might at pleasure test the accuracy of the scale used. 
Why should the merchant think the buyer mistrusted him in 
Alius checking his scales any more than if he count the change re- 
turned from the bill he handed the merchant? 

A county clerk, when asked for the measurement of the stand- 
ard half-bushel, replied: "I do no have the standards, and I do 
not suppose that there are six cc unties in the State that possess 
them. The law is a dead letter." Why? Why should the buyer 
be compelled to pay for merchandise in the authorized coin of his 
country and receive questionable measure? 

It may be that our new national bureau will see fit to devise 
fiorae method of regulating and establishing uniformity; as sealing 
all weights and measures before they are sent out by the manu- 
facturer. If the department will undertake this, a vast Held of 
usefulness is open to it. J. o. Hamilton. 



THE RELATION OF LOGIC TO MENTAL AND MATERIAL PROGRESS. 

HTHE Greeks were the first great thinkers. Shut up in their 
i- narrow domain, with considerable leisure and a disposition 
toward mental gymnastics, they naturally developed remarkable 
brain power. Their love of disputation, and the necessity for it, 
too— for every freeman was likely to be called upon to defend his 
property rights by means of his own skill in debate— easily gave 
this development a decidedly logical trend. It is not at all strange, 
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then, that these conditions produced the great and profound logic- 
ian Aristotle, who was the founder of deductive logic and the au- 
thor of the syllogism as it is used to day. In this work, and in his 
writings setting forth the laws to which all valid reasoning must 
conform, he set a pattern for the thinking ages. 

Although they seem to have wasted the greater portion of 
their time, the Schoolmen, during the Middle Ages, undoubtedly 
contributed much to the world's progress by reason of their 
efforts to secure clear and exact definitions and in their analysis 
of all possible kinds of argument. Scholasticism also taught the 
■world much indirectly by the failure of its claim that logic could 
furnish a complete instrument of knowledge as well as an infalli- 
ble standard for distinguishing error from truth. 

Scholasticism and its various offspring, all teaching by author- 
ity and promulgating a multitude of forms of doctrinal dogma, 
prepared the way for Bacon and his inductive method of reason- 
ing. Although his great work was accomplished at about the 
close of the sixteenth century, thinking men were slow to get his 
point of view. Locke, Newton and Herschel caught his idea and 
developed it further. Finally John Stuart Mill came forward 
with the first text-book on logic (1843), which is a pretty good 
authority on induction to-day. These formulated methods as 
given by Bacon and Mill have become substantially the methods 
of modern research; and, as a result, we are now living in a 
remarkable scientific age. 

But what claims can reasonably be made as to the benefits to 
be derived from the study of logic in the collegiate course? It 
seems to me that those given below are not extravagant. 

1. The study of logic should enable the student to think more 
clearly and to express his thought, whether oral or written, in a 
more lucid manner. 

2. It should enable him more readily to detect the erroneous 
statements of others, whether made by design .or through 

ignorance. 

3. It should imbue him more fully with the scientific spirit, 
which is the guiding principle of human progress to day. 

4. It should, above all, lead him into habits of systematic, 
scientific method of work of whatever character he may under- 
take, and thereby aid his success and further his material in- 
terests generally. W. A. McKeever. 
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LOCAL NOTES. 

The new literary society of this College, the fifth of the institu- 
tion, will be known as the Franklin. 

Professors Goodell and McKeever spent Monday last week 
visiting at the State University, at Lawrence. 

State Senator El win Taylor, of Elwardsville, Wyandotte 
county, was a welcome visitor at College last Friday. 

The Topeka Capital will be delivered to any part of College or 
the city by student John H. White, 431 Humboldt street. 

The wood-work shop has just delivered a lot of over one hun- 
dred turned table legs to two Manhattan manufacturers. 

The Engineering Department has nearly finished the rebuilding 
of a large air compressor for the Manhattan marble works. 

H. W. Avery, '91, the well-known Percheron breeder of Wake- 
field, Clay county, visited College last Wednesday and looked 
over our herds. 

President Nichols went to Topeka on Tuesday to attend a meet- 
ing of the State committee on educational exhibits for the coming 
world's exposition at St. Louis. 

The Chemical Department has received a consignment of very 
handsome sections for a Macey bookcase, including bases and 
tops. The lot consists of thirty- three sections. 

The floor of the cheese cellar of Agricultural Hall received its 
long-needed concrete floor last week. The work was done by 
Contractor Berry, of the new Physical- Science building. 

Farmers' Bulletin No. 134, on "Tree Planting on Rural School 
grounds, has just been received and was written by W. L Hall, 
98, assistant superintendent tree planting, bureau'of forestry. 
Mr. Hall will be remembered as our efficient assistant in horticul- 
ture in 98 and '99. 

The following farmers' institutes have been arranged for the 
month of February: January 31 and February 1, Overbruok, Pro- 
fessor Otis and Mrs. Calvin; February I, Junction City, Professor 
Popenoe; February 5 and 6. Arkansas City, Professor Molntvre 
and instructor .Kinsley; February 5 and 6, Vernon, ProfesW 
Dickens and Miss Minis; February 19 and 20, Marysville, Profes- 
sors Willard and Popenoe. 
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The course lecture on Saturday evening in College chapel was 
well attended and we 11 received. 

Governor Stanley expects to be present at the Editorial Asso- 
ciation meeting this week. He will be the guest of President and 
Mrs. Nichols. 

State Senator E. Porter, of Pittsburg, Kan., visited Manhattan 
and the College last Tuesday in company with his sister-in law, 
Professor Mary E. Berry, of the English Department. 

Friends of Miss Josephine Harper, who was taken to Christ's 
hospital in Topeka two weeks ago, will be glad to learn that no 
operation was necessary and that her condition is improved. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas Dairy Association which is to 
be held at this College March 4 to 7 promises to become the best 
■ever held by the association. The program is not published as 
yet, but the speakers promised by the committee are without ex- 
ception prominent experts in special lines or practical dairymen 
of known repute. If ttie weather will favor the meeting Manhat- 
tan mav expect to see several hundred creamerymen and farmers 
here during the week. 

The Agricultural College consumed 251,000 gallons of water 
from the Manhattan water works during the last three months of 
last year. At 92f cents per 1000 cubic feet, the present rate paid 
by the College, this quantity of water will cost something over 
$300, and if there are a thousand students and teachers in daily 
attendance, it means the consumption per person of 251 gallons 
per three months, of- nearly three gallons per day, or of about 
1000 gallons per year. 

Persons who wish to compete for positions in the agricultural 
depariment, Washington, D. C, should at once apply to the 
Unitnd States civil service commission for application forms dU4 
and 375, and a copy of the Manual of Examinations. Ihe depart- 
ment desires to establish "elegible registers" for a number of 
positions, such as food microscopist, road material expert, as- 
sistant in plant pathology, meat inspector, etc. There will also be 
required by the department a number of teachers of agricultural 
b. anches who are willing to go to the Philippine Islands and teach 
the goo- goo's how to farm. 

Some time ago the Industrialist spoke of a plan by the Dairy 
Department to obtain ten good milk cows for $50 a head. The 
cows were to be bought in different parts of the State by repre- 
sentative farmers and were to be judged by the judging classes in 
March. Pour of the cows have arrived and the remaining six are 
expected next week. The buyers of the four cows now here are 
S. 0. Cowles, of Sibley, Douglas county; M. ^.Dickson of 
Edgerton, Johnson county; S. A. Johnson, of Cleveland, Kingman 
county, and E. Elsasser, of Industry, Dickinson county Ihe 
animals are well-formed, promising milkers that will be hard 
to beat. 
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Bulletin No. 106, of the College Experiment Station, has just 
fceen received from the State printer. It is issued by the Horti- 
cultural Department and contains an interesting report on the ex- 
perimental apple orchard. Its seven full-page halftone engrav- 
ings are perfect beauties. 

The Farm Department has lately received an interesting 
curiosity from Mexico — a genuine, old fashioned wooden plow of 
home made pattern that has been used down there since the 
golden days of Montezuma. The plow is a present by Mr. Haney, 
a former assistant in the Farm Department. 

The cold weather during the past two weeks has caused less 
lung trouble among the students than usual. There have been 
almost no cases of severe colds among the eleven hundred stu- 
dents present. A Manhattan doctor to whom we made the above 
statement said he ascribed it to the improved condition of the 
student boarding-houses, most of which were kept well warmed 
night and day during the cold spell. 

Professor Henry, of Wisconsin State Agricultural College, 
stated before the Kansas State Board of Agriculture that the pro- 
fessors of this College were greatly overworked. A glance at the 
winter term program published in the Industrialist last week 
will prove the gentleman's statement. The pro'essor of Agricul- 
ture, for instance, teaches thirty hours (fifty-minute periods) per 
week. Very few instructors teach less than twenty hours per 
week, besides doing large amounts of exacting experimental 
work, committee work, lecturing, and directing. 

The oratorical contest between the four literary societies of the 
College, on the evening of January 25 in chapel, was a spirited 
one. The contestants selected by the societies were: Alpha 
Beta, W. H. Spencer; Webster, Alexis J. Reed; Hamilton, L. A. 
Fitz; Ionians, Clara Pancake. The judges for the contest were 
Professor Cartwright, of Washburn College; Miss Scott, of 
Baker University; and Professor Edgerton, of the Manhattan 
city schools. The first place was given to the Ionians, the sec- 
ond to the Websters. the third to the Hamiltons, and the fourth to 
the Alpha Betas. The contest was interesting and well attended, 
and the music good. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady, formerly pastor of St. Paul's Epis- 
copal church of this city, is the author of a very interesting story 
published in February Scribner's. The scene is laid here in Man- 
hattan and the story starts out with the marriage of a youn<* 
couple, both graduates of the Agricultural College, who are mar- 
ried at the Episcopal church and start in a covered wa«'on for 
their farm in Cimarron. The story is entitled "In Oklahoma," 
and tells of the hardships and disasters met by this young couple 
during the five year's drought, and finally of their trip to the 
Strip, the breaking of the husband's arm, the wife's run for a 
town lot in Guthrie, and the husband's trials and success.— 
Mercury. 
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The members of the Faculty of the two agricultural depart- 
ments over.in Agricultural Hall feel rather forlorn and fractional 1 
this week, their "better halves" having gone on visits to different- 
parts of the country. We hope that their grass- w id owerhood will 
not be unduly prolonged during these damp carnival days. 

Instructor W. D. Cramer, the newly elected assistant in zoology r 
is a graduate of the hi#h school, of Sparta, Mich., and the Michi- 
gan State Normal College (lbi 3) where he has also taken a post* 
graduate course in geology. He is the holder of a life diploma in 
that state, and has taught natural science at the Michigan Normal 
and in other places for nine years. Mr. Cramer comes to us 
well recommended and is taking hold of his work at this College 
with commendable energy. 



ALUMNI AND FORHER STUDENTS. 

Harry C. Turner, '01, has been employed to teach at Greene, in 
Clay county. He has been granted a certificate by the State 
Board of Education. 

The superintendent of documents reports that during last year 
more copies of the book on the Angora goat were disposed of than 
any other government document sold by him. This book is the 
handiwork of George P. Thompson, editor of the bureau of animal 
industry, department of agriculture, and formerly of the State 
Agricultural College at Manhattan [third year student and 
Superintendent of Printing]. — Washington dispatch. 

Dr. H. S. Willard ['89] and Miss Georgie Brooks [second year, 
18971, whose marriage was announced last week, were married in 
Trinity Episcopal church at Kansas City, Mo., at six o'clock 
Wednesday evening [January 22] by Reverend Talbot. The only 
ones present were Miss Brooks' sister, Mrs. Hess, and Mr. Hess. 
They bad a wedding dinner at the Baltimore and returned to 
Manhattan, where they are at home to their friends at No. 32-1 
Houston street. No one in Manhattan has more friends than 
Mrs. Willard. Doctor Willard is a popular and successful busi- 
ness man and a skilled physician. They have been almost over- 
whelmed with congratulations and good wishes.— Nationalist. 

M. A. Carleton ['87], formerly of Manhattan, but now cerealist 
for the department of agriculture, returned this week after 
spending six weeks on the experimental wheat farms in Okla- 
homa, Texas, Kansas, and North Dakota. At nearly all of the 
experimental farms he found that the severe winter, together 
with the drought, has injured the wheat to a considerable extent, 
but he says the wheats which are acclimated have suffered to the 
same extent, and consequently it doesn't indicate a weak point in 
the macaroni wheats. At Pargo, N. D., he attended a convention 
of farmers where three thousand were gathered to hear his dis- 
cussion of the introduction of Russian wheats into the United 
States. — Washington dispatch. 



^program Mamas <%tate <&V\tov\at (ftasoctafton. 

QVlcLnQattan, jftansas, (ttlandag ani> £ues5a£, Jefruarg j anb 4, 1902 

+ + + 

(Wonbag, SeBruatg \ 

Meeting of Executive Committer to receive and pass upon applications for 

membership and other matters. 

Commercial Club Hall, 2 o'clock. 

Appointment of Committees. Appointment of Historian. 

President's Address. 

The Country Publisher as an Historian, ... Grant Harrington 

Democrat, Hiawatha. 

Discussion. - John P Gilmore, Citizen, Fredonia; W. E. Blackburn, Repub icon, Anthony; F. M. 

Hartley, Democrat, A rkansas City. 

Simply a Suggestion, C. A. Kimball 

Register, Courtland. 

Discussion.— W. A. Mitchell, Mirror, Olathe: W. M. Jones, Commercial, Cedarvale; E. Q. Net- 

tleton, Gazette, Hutchinson. 

Opera-house, 7:30 o'clock. 

Address of Welcome. Response by President. 

Music. 

Address, William Allen White 

Gazette, Emporia. • 

Music. 

Adjournment to Commercial Club Hall Tor general reception and good time. 

^ueatoig, % efituarg 4. 

■The entire morning will be devoted to the Agricultural College where the editors will be 
taken in carriages by the people of Manhattan,. 

Opera-house, 1:30 o'clock. 

Some Things That Need Fixing, ---... j. e. House 

Capital, Topeka. 

Discussion.- S. H. Dodge, Gazette, Beioit; Clyde McManlgal, Commercial, Horton; Frank 

Fockele, Reporter, Le Roy. 

The Possibilities of a Tri-weekly Under the Rural Route System, E. G. Pipp 

Chronicle, Burlingame. 

Discussion.- D. T. Armstrong, Beacon, Grear Bend: Ewing Herbert, World, Hiawatha: E. A. 

Wasser, Press, Uirard. 

How Shall the Official and County Printing be Awarded? J. Prank Smith 

Observer, Pleasanton. 

Discussion. -C. C. Painter, Index, Medicine I odge: W. L. Chambers, Record, Stockton; W. D. 

Oreason, Republican, Paola. 

Commercial Club Hall, 7:30 o'clock. 

Second-class Mail-matter, - - ... . M rs. Annie L. Diffirs 

Advocate, Topeka. 

Discussion.-* A. Anthony, Times, Leavenworth: S. A. Jones, Call, Boloit; Alvah Sheldon, 

Times, Eldorado. 

AMu8t ' _ .- - - - - Victor Murdock 

Eagle, Wichita. 

Discussion.- M. M. Beck, Recorder, Holton; J. B. Fugate, Journal, Newton; Thos. Morgan, 

Times, Ottawa. 

Twenty-five Years of Newspaper Enterprise, - - - Geo. W. Martin 
Secretary State Historical Society, Topeka. 

Question Box, - - - - - - Conducted by D. A. Valentine 

Times, Clay Center. 
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TRISECTION OF AN ANQLE. 

THREE problems in elementary geometry, brief in statement 
and easy of conception, have acquired an extraodinary celeb- 
rity among mathematicians on account of long- continued fruit- 
less efforts toward their solution. These problems are the 
squaring of the circle, the duplication of the cube, and the trisec- 
tion of the angle. Tbey have commanded the attention of nearly 
all the great mathematicians for over two thousand years, and not 
until comparatively recent times has their insolubility by ele- 
mentary methods, viz., by use of straightedge and compass, 
been demonstrated. The futility of past endeavors has created 
in the minds of aspiring geometers a sort of fascination for the 
objects of attack which has scarcely been allayed by the announce- 
ment of the advanced character of the problems. Indeed, the 
attitude of a large number of the recent seekers after truth in 
this direction is well indicated by the remark credited to one of 
them, "Only prove to me that it is impossible and I will set about 
it immediately." Every few months it is heralded through the- 
newspapers that some sixteen-year-old school girl has reached the 
coveted goal. We may set at naught all such announcements, 
however. The case is not like that of the two-minute horse and 
other once supposed impossible performances. The situation is 
this, that mathematicians know their limitations in the matter. 
Of the three problems, that of the trisection of an angle is the 
simplest in conception. The bisection of an angle is one of the 
easiest problems in geometry. Its solution is familiar to any boy 
who has studied geometry a few months. The trisection of am 
angle, however, presents unexpected difficulties. Special values- 
of the angle admit of an easy solution. For instance a right angle 
is readily divided into three equal parts. The ancient Greeks 
were unable to solve the general case by the use of straight lines 
and circles, and modern analysis has shown the problem incapable 
of an elementary solution. 
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We consider first why the problem is beyond the province of 
elementary geometry. 

Let D G R be any angle, and let the angle H C R be one third of it. 
Represent the angle H C R by a. Let S be the sine of the given 
angle, and let X be the sine of the angle a. 

Now, from trigonometry we have: 

sin (a-f-b) = sin a cos b-f- cos a sin b, 
and cos (a+b) = cos a cos b — sin a sin b 
making b a, 

sin 2a = 2sin a cos a, 
and cos 2a = cos 2 a — siu 2 a 
making b = 2a, 

sin 3a = sin a cos 2a + cos a sin 2a 
= sin a(cos 2 a— sin 2 a)-f- 

cos a(2>;ina cosa) 
= sin a cos'a — sin 3 a-j-2sin a cos 2 a 
= sin a(2os 2 a— sin 2 a+2cos 2 a) 
= sin a(3cos 2 a — sin 2 a) 

By substitution we now have: 

S = X (3cos 2 a — sin 2 a) 
= X (8— 3sin 2 a— sin 2 a)=X(3— 4X 2 ) 
or 4X 3 =3X— S 

Hence it is clear that from the standpoint of analysis the trisec- 
tion of an angle demands the solution of a cubic equation. But a 

construction by means of straight lines and 
circles whose equations are of the first and 
second degree, respectively, cannot be 
equivalent to the solution of a cubic equa- 
ation. The conclusion follows that the tri- 
section of angle transcends elementary 
geometry. By the use of the conic sec- 
tions, however, the problem is readily 
solved in various ways. 
Pappus, a Greek mathematician who taught at Alexandria 
about the end of the third century, has given the following inter- 
esting reduction of the problem. "Since we can trisect a right 
angle," says Pappus, "it follows that the trisection of any angle 




Fig. 1. 




can be effected if we can trisect an acute angle. 
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Let A B G be the given acute angle which it is required to 

trisect. 

From any point A on the line A B, which forms one leg of the 
given -angle, let fall a perpendicular A G on the other leg, and 
complete the rectangle A G B D. 

Suppose now that the problem is solved, and that a line is 
drawn making with B G an angle which is the third part of the 
given angle A B G; let this line cut A G in Z, and be produced un- 
til it meet D A 
produced in the 
point E. Let the 
straight line Z E 
be bisected in H, 
and A joined with 
H; then the lines 
Z H, H E, A H 
and B A are all 
evidently equal to each other and, therefore, the line Z E is dou- 
ble the line A B, which is known. 

The problem of the trisection of an angle is thus reduced to 

another: 

From any vertex of a rectangle B D A G draw a line B E, so 
that the part Z Eof it intercepled between the two opposite sides, 
one of which is produced, shall be equal to a given line. 

The problem in its reduced form, however, is just as far beyond 
the reach of elementary geometry as the problem in its original 
form. This reduction, as well as many another, has withstood the 
most vigorous assaults of mathematicians in harmony with the 
now known fact that Euclidean geometry is incompetent to solve 

the problem. 

Although the Greeks failed in overcoming the direct object of 
attack, their efforts were partially rewarded by the discovery of 
several curves of higher order capable of mechanical construction, 
and some of them affording a solution of the trisection problem. 

One of these curves is known as the conchoid of Nicomedes. 
It is defined as the locus of a point in a line which revolves on and 
slides in a fixed pivot so as to allow a constant portion of the line 
to project beyond a fixed right line. The word signifies shell- like 
and the form of the curve justifies its name. The following 
figure shows how to trisect an angle by the aid of the conchoid. 
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Let O be the fixed point, X X 1 the fixed right line, COM the 
angle to be trisected, and CB=2DO the constant projecting por- 
tion in a perpend icu hi r position. The point P on the curve is 
determined by a parallel to O C from D. The line O P trisects 
the angle C O M, as is evident from a consideration of the isosceles 
triangles O D E and D E P. 




Pig. 3. 

In conclusion we will give a solution of the trisection problem 
due to Hipp : as of Elis, who lived about 4£0 B. C. This noted geo- 
metrician invented a transcendental curve by means of which he 
'could divide an angle not only into three but into any number of 
equal parts. This curve was called the quadratrix because it was 
also employed in an effort, though a vain one, to square the circle. 

If the radius of a circle rotate uni- 
formly round ihe center C from the 
position C E through a right angle to 
C A, and in the same time a straight 
line drawn perpendicular to C A move 
uniformly parallel to itself from the 
position C E to A F, the locus of their 
intersection will be the quadratrix. 
Let C R and H B be the position of 
these lines at any time, and let them cut in P, a point on the 
curve. Then from the law controlling the moving lines we have : 
ansde EC P: angle EC A = CH:CA. 
Similarly, if CR' be another position of the radius, 
angle ECP: angle E C A = C D : C A 
. \ angle ECP: angle E C P 1 = CH : CD 
- •. angle ECP 1 : angle P C P = CD : DH. 




Pig. 4. 
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Hence, if the angle E C P be given, and it be required to divide 
it in any given ratio, say one to two, it is sufficient to divide C H 
in that ratio at D, and draw the line DP; then CP l will divide 
E C P in the required ratio. 

Hippias devised an instrument with which he could construct 
the quadratrix mechanically, but geometricians have always ob- 
jected, in case of problems having an elementary appearance, to all 
constructions which involve the use of any mathematical instru- 
ments except a ruler and a pair of compasses. 

Some one has truly said that no subject loses more than mathe- 
matics in an attempt to dissociate it from its history. If the 
present army of circle squarers and angle trisectors would give 
heed to the historical side of their problems the number of false 
prophets in these later days would be diminished. These prob- 
lems of the centuries, though unsolved and unsolvable, have served 
a useful purpose in stimulating discoveries in other fields, in ma- 
king mathematicians aware of their limitations, and in rendering 
most effective aid toward the splendid development of modern 
analysis. B. L Remick. 

AIR AND OTHER OASES. 

OUR earth, as it moves in its orbit about the sun, consists not 
only of solid and liquid matter, but includes many millions 
of tons of invisible gaseous matter— our common air. Naturally, 
this kind of matter is outside of the denser solid globe, but is 
none the less really a part of our planet and essential in any sys- 
tematic study of our surroundings. We live at the bottom of this 
gaseous material, just where it joins the solid materials; and yet 
there are people, even in our colleges, who do not realize the reality 
of this material about us and above us, largely because they can- 
not see it. We have certainly learned in the progress of science 
that many "unseen things" are real, and doubtless we shall learn 
more along this line of the unseen things as we increase in our 
knowledge and in our methods of investigation. 

First of all let us consider a few methods for determining the 
weight of the atmospheric air. Naturally, progress along this line 
depended on the discovery of the air pump and the possibility of 
having vessels emptied of air. In this way we arrive at the value 
of 1.293 grams as the weight of a litre of air under standard con- 
ditions (or about twenty grains per quart); and we can then use 
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this value as a basis of comparison for otber gases, whether they 
Are lighter than air or heavier than air. This also gives us some 
idea of the amount of air used in breathing or in supplying the 
"draught" of a fire if we know the numbers of cubic feet or litres 
of air required by the lungs for breathing, or by a stove. By such 
calculations it will be seen that the unseen air that we breathe and 
the unseen air required by the stove exceed many times the weight 
of the solid food we eat and the solid fuel we use in our stoves. 
In discussing the weight of the air, still another problem is 
that of finding the total weight of the air overhead— per square 
nuit of surface. This is accomplished by the barometer, which 
shows how high a liquid will stand above its own level if it is 
placed in a tube that is sealed at the upper end. In this way it 
is found that mercury stands about thirty inches above its own 
level and water more than thirty feet above its own level. This 
rise of a liquid above its own level depends on the pressure of the 
outside atmosphere and varies with it, so that we can easily see 
that the weight of the air is equal to the depth named of the liq- 
uids or is equivalent to twelve or thirteen feet of limestone over- 
head. The fact is generally stated as a pressure of fifteen pounds 
per square inch. Any one can determine by multiplication (by 
144) what this means per square foot, and then find the total 
weight of the air per acre of area, per square mile, and for the 
total surface of the earth. 

But these pressures, enormous as they seem, are not oppress- 
ive to the most delicately organized being. The properties of the 
air are so wonderfully adjusted, and all life is so adapted to this 
environment, that we suffer no inconvenience. Indeed, as I have 
already noted, many people are apparently devoid of any idea 
that the air is real and must be dealt with as a material. 

In the second place, we will consider the relation of the air to 
plant and animal life. Without going into the details of chemis- 
try we may say that these appear to be complementary the one 
to the other. While one part of the air (oxygen) is generally 
spoken of as essential to life, another part of the air (carbon diox- 
ide) is no less important to vegetable life. The former can com- 
bine with carbon from the tissues-which is, of course, indi- 
rectly the carbon in our foods-and furnish the heat energy 
needed by the living body. The other ingredient is already a 
compound and is pulled apart under the influence of chlorophyll 
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and sunlight so that carbohydrates may be formed by the plant, 
thore to be ready for the Use of man and other animals. 

From these considerations it will be seen that our principal 
fuel, coal, represents an ingredient of the air taken from the air 
in prehistoric times by the luxuriant vegetation of the carbonif- 
erous period. Ami, conversely, as we burn coal the gas, carbon 
dioxide, is returned to the air. 

In conclusion, the water vapor or moisture in ordinary air may 
serve to show the relations between the gaseous and the liquid 
conditions of matter. It is a well-known fact that water evapo- 
rates more or less and that this invisible ingredient of the air is 
most important to our comfort, and is also an important factor in 
climatic conditions. Other things being equal, the amount of 
evaporation increases with the temperature until we reach the 
"boiling point" of the liquid. 

To get a more accurate idea of the amount of vapor in air at a 
given temperature we employ the term vapor tension. This va- 
por tension is estimated in comparison with the barometric col- 
umn already described— the height of a column of mercury (either 
in inches or in millimetres). As the value of this vapor tension 
increases to thirty inches, or seven hundred sixty millimeters, 
it equals the atmospheric pressure and we have "boiling" or. 
"ebullition," the vapor being able to drive out the air from any 

space over the liquid. 

A thorough understanding of these relations between water 
vapor and liquid water will be sufficient to make the relation be- 
tween air and "liquid air" easily intelligible, the main difference 
being that liquid air evaporates much more easily than liquid 
water. The boiling points of the materials differ by several 
hundred degrees. <***>• F. Weida. 

KANSAS COLLEGES ATHLETIC CONFERENCE 

RULE 1. No one shall participate in any intercollegiate game 
or athletic sport unless he be a bona fide student, doing full 
minimum work in a regular or special course, as defined in the 
curriculum of his college, and no student who has participated in 
any intercollegiate game as a member of the college team shall be 
permitted to play on the team of any other college dur.ng the suc- 
ceeding season devoted to that game unless he has obtained a col- 
lege academic degree or has completed the course in the prepara- 
tory department of a college. 
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Rule 2. No person shall be admitted to any intercollegiate con- 
test who receives any gift, remuneration or pay for his services 
■on the college team. 

Rule 3. No student shall participate in a particular sport upon 
the teams of any college or colleges for more than six years in the 
aggregate, and any member of a college who plays during any 
part of an intercollegiate game does thereby participate in the 
sport for that year. 

Rule 4. No student shall participate in any intercollegiate con- 
test who has used, since January 1, 1902, or is using his knowledge 
of athletic skill for gain. No person who receives any compen- 
sation from a college or preparatory department for services 
rendered by way of regular instruction shall be allowed to play on 
any team. 

Rule 5. No student shall play in any game under an assumed 
name. 

Rule 6. No student shall be permitted to participate in any 
intercollegiate contest who is found by the faculty to be de- 
linquent in his studies. 

Rule 7. All intercollegiate games shall be played on grounds 
-either owned or under the immediate control of one or both ol the 
-colleges participating in the contest, and all intercollegiate games 
shall be played under student management, and not under the 
■control of any corporation, association, or private individual. 

Rule 8. The election of managers and captains of teams shall 
<be subject to the approval of the committee on athletics. 

Rule 9. At least live days before any intercollegiate contest 
the respective chairmen of the athletic committees of the institu- 
tions concerned shall submit to each other a certified li>t of 
players eligible under the rules adopted to participate in s; id con- 
test. It shall be the duty of the captains of the respective teams 
to exclude all players from the contest save those so certified. 

Rule 10. Athletic committees shall require each candidate for 
a, team to represent the college in intercollegiate contests to sub- 
scribe to a statement that he is eligible under the letter and spirit 
of these rules. 

Rule It. No person, having been a member of a college athletic 
team during any year and having been in attendance less than 
eighteen consecutive weeks, or the full spring term, if it be less 
than eighteen weeks, shall be permitted to play in any intercol- 
legiate contest thereafter until he shall have been in attendauce 
eighteen consecutive weeks. 
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LOCAL N0TE5. 

Mid-term examinations, Saturday, February 15. 

Professor Walters has treated his family with a new piano. 

The College collection for the McKinley memorial fund 
amounted to $30.05. 

Mrs. S. B. McFarland returned from Olathe last week, after an 
extended visit there with friends. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College needs an auditorium 
that will seat three thousand people. 

The Kansas editors last week made President E. R. Nichols an 
honorary member of their association. 

Sludent W. L. Milner delivers the Kansas City Star in any part 
of the cit,y at 10 cents per week. Phone, 171. 

Regent E. T. Pairchild is being mentioned for State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. — Students' Herald. 

Doctor Orr and Professor Lantz went to Russell last week, 
where, the doctor took a photograph of some prairie dogs that had 
been "hypnotized" by the professor. 

The Y. M. C. A. has elected W. D. Banning and the Y. W. C A. 
Miss Florence Wilbur as delegates to the international convention, 
which meets at Toronto, Canada, February 26 to March 2. 

The annual meeting of the State Dairy Association will be held 
at this College on March 4 and continue three days. The In- 
dustkialist expects to appear as a daily during the session. 

Contractor Berry has resumed work on the new Physical- 
Science Hall. The cold spell retarded the work for about three 
weeks, but good building weather— Kansas weather— is again on 
the program. 

J E. Satterthwiite, foreman of the Douglass Tribune, was a 
welcome visitor at College during the editorial convention. Mr. 
Satterthwaite was formerly the loreman of the Printing Depart- 
ment of this College. 

Prof Frank Parsons, formerly professor of history at the K. S. 
A. C, has returned home from Europe where he has pursued 
extensive investigations of social conditions for the past several 
months, and is now in Washington, D. C— Mercury. 
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The classes in chemistry of metals finished their work this 
week and commenc d the study of organic < hemistry. 

The forty first annual convention of the National Educational 
Association will be held at Minneapolis, Minn., July 7 to 11, 1902. 

The Faculty at its regular meeting last Saturday unanimously 
adopted the new interrollegiate rules for athletics agreed upon by 
the representatives of Kansas colleges, at Topeka, last week. The 
rules will be found elsewhere in this number. 

The new Union Pacific accommodation train passed through 
here for the first time at 11:35 M mday morning The train car- 
ries the express, baggage and mail cars and two dav coaches, and 
runs from Kansas City to Salina and return. It is due here at 
4:25 p m. 

A dramatic recital will be piven in the Manhattan opera house 
at b p.m. Friday, February 2t, consisting of dramatic readings 
by S. A. Kmp, r.f London University. The program is inter- 
spersed with music by Miss L >rena Helder and the Warner Sym- 
phony Club. Seats tO and 35 cents. 

One of the editors, when he passed through the College cream- 
ery last week, was heard to remark: "The farmers in our seciion 
thought these professors who talked to them at the farmers' insti- 
tute had never seen but ter made or stock fed, but now I know bet- 
ter and I am going to tell theji about it." 

The Progressive Agricultural Club, at a meeting held on Satur- 
day, February I, elected the following officers for the ensuing 
yenr: Pre>.dent C. King; vie president, J. A. Showalter; secre- 
tary, *,. N Hall; treasurer, J. G. Guise; marshal, P. E. Salter: 
Corresponding secretary. V. E. Hanson. 

The committees on mines and mining, of Congress, are con- 
sidering the question of endowing a school of mining engineering 
in each state. As the session U well advanceJ and the members 
of the committees are far Apart in their views as to where the aid 
should g„, ,he bill is not likely to become a law at this session, but 
there is every probability that ic will pass before long. 

ft fl^t idl ' nt Ni< : h ° 1S W n nt ; l ° T ° prkH " B February 1. to attend an 
ath et.c convention called for the purpose ol adopting a set of 

t!rt£S H f to « ,m,ru «te«*eoll«gi«t« athletics. The conference 
ttoAntl^^^^u I** 1 *****"** team except bona fide 

dei r Th P y W ' lh a, " Mher " eXt y™ un, *"« hw ton ti"'sl.ed his 
hf , 1 V ii B W T "W^M«rtl¥K«i represented at the conference 
Pro V ?j£« B* P,eS T R ?- Ni ^"> 1 -- «'»«* Agricultural College; 
bu n- Pre ft'S L, » d « ,J »rg; Prof. W. A. Harsbe.ger, Wash- 
burn, Pres. J.D.S.R.^s.OLtawa; Prof. E. M. Oarnev, Slate Nor- 
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Poultry keepers should read the program of the institute 
for poultry men, published on the la*.! page of this number of 
the Industrialist. We expect several hundred person*, old and 
young, Irom all parts of the State to attend these lectures and 
demonstrations. The Farm Department will have a number of in- 
cubators and brooders in different stages of operation during the 
week. All instruction will be entirely free. Come! 

The prairie dog is doomed. Prof. D E. Lantz has been kept so 
busy during the past few weeks answering leiters of inquiry and 
mailing his poison mixtures that he had to get Prof. G. H. Failyer 
to assist him in preparing the compound. Requests for cans of 
the preparation are pouring in from all parts of western Kansas. 
One county ordered a hundred half gallon cans, each of them cap- 
able of poisoning the members of one thousand to twelve hundred 
dog families. 

The biggest thing in Manhattan is the Agricultural College, 
where the°edi tors were entertained Tuesday morning. A volume 
might be written about the institution. There are three or four 
things, however, that are especially noticeable to the casual vis- 
itor. The thing that impresses itself most forcibly is the person- 
nel of the student body. There is a too general belief in Kansas 
that the Stale Agricultural College is a "jiy"' institution. That 
opinion is not only erroneous, but it is doubtless keeping students 
out of the school. The student body at Manhattan is as well 
dressed, as intelligent and refined, and it pays as much attention 
to the little niceties of life tiiat go with culture and a rising civili- 
zation, as the students one sees about the campus and in the halls 
•of the University of Chicago. The school needs a new printing- 
office badly. The superintendent of printing is trying to teach 
the rudiments of the art with an equipment that is little superior 
to that emoloyed in printing the Topeka State Ledger. The 
•presses look as though they were brought to Kansas coincident 
with the promulgation of the Lecompton constitution. The type 
is old and worn, and much of it is of the vintage of the late seven- 
ties The greenhouse plants and shrubs— a most remarkable 
and instructive collection, by the way— are housed in a building 
that couldn't hold a job as a cow barn on a well regulated farm in 
Kansas. The next legislature should look after the printing- 
office and the greenhouse.— Topeka Capital. 

Dr N S Mayo has lately written a book on "The Care of 
Stock" that ought to become a handbook in the library of every 
farmer and stockman in the country. It is a concise, practical 
treatise on the care of sick and injured stock, especially designed 
to meet the needs of farmers and stockowners generally. It des- 
cribes the structure of the animal body and deals with the gen- 
eral care, feeding, exercise and hygienic cond.t.ons that promote 
the health of domestic animals, the general appearance of ani- 
mals in health and disease and the various symptoms by which 
diseases are recognized. All the common diseases of domesuc 
animals are described, with their causes and symptoms, together 
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with means of prevention and treatment. Special attention is 
given to good nursing and the use of domestic remedies in the 
treatment of disease. Subjects that are given special prominence 
are the treatment of wounds, minor surgery, diseases due to im- 
proper food and feeding, contagious and parasitic diseases, with 
directions for disinfecting. Other important subjects are the 
care of animals during pregnancy and birth of the young, with 
treatment for the accidents and diseases associated with these 
conditions. A chapter is devoted to the weaning, breaking, train- 
ing and handling of colts and horses, the various unsoundnesses 
and vices, how they are recognized, together with the question of 
warranty. The work is being published by the well-known firm, 
MacMillan Company, New York, and will be issued in the Rural 
Science Series. 

The Kansas editors, who held their annual meeting here last 
week. hH ve come and gone. The meeting was well attended and the 
many old members present pronounced it the best since the asso- 
ciation was organized twenty six years ago, also at Manhattan.: 
The Agricultural College came in for a full share of attention. The 
editors visited its chapel, class-rooms, shops and barns in a motley 
procession on Tuesday forenoon and spoke of it approvingly at; 
every opportunity at the Commercial Club rooms. Governor 
Stanley, who was present, made a short address in the Col- 
lege chapel, followed by short talks from Col D. K. Anthony and 
the president of the association, Gomer T. Davies. To many of 
the members who had not been at the institution before, the well- 
disciplined student body and their busy, practical work :in the 
shops and laboratories were revelations. Hon. E. W. Hoch ex- 
pressed the belief that "the College would not suffer by the 
fact of the meeting. " Grant' W. Harrington remarked: "We came 
here and found twelve hundred bright, young people at work, and 
now speak of the institution as 'our' College— not as the Kansas 
State Agricultural College." Alvah Shelden said: "I wish 10 ex- 
press appreciation for the very cordial way in which we have been 
treated. We consider the people of El Dorado a tine people, bu t we 
will now claim kin with the Manhattan citizens. We were sur- 
prised at the work of the College and now see the wisdom of the 
citizens in their wish to bring the meeting here." Mrs. Annie L. 
Diggs said: "While some of the members were surprised at the 
work of the College and the reception of the association, I was not 
—1 have been here before. It is a delightful place— a glorious 
institution." Ewing Herbert stated feelingly: "When I saw the 
young men in the industrial departments, I regretted that I didn't 
have the chance." Col. D. R. Anthony remarked: "We love the 
people of Manhattan. The sights at the College are grand and 
the work wonderful." J. I. Gabel said: "The citizens of Holton 
feel proud of the Kansas State Agricultural College, and now that 
we know more about the College, we shall tell our people of it." 
President Gomer Davies spoke of the College as a grand modern 
institution, and complimented the College band by sayin°- it was a' 
«'dandy." 
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The College battery did themselves proud on the campus in 
front of the Main building on Tuesday morning when the govenor 
and the editors hove in sight. 'Ihe veteran editor, D. R An- 
thony, remarked that the old College four-pounders reminded 
him of the Leavenworth "Kickapoo," which lias proclaimed the 
Fourth of July and St. Patrick's day to his Leavenworth neigh- 
bors ever since the days of Jim Lane and bib compatriots. The 
United States war department ought to present the boys with a 
battery of bright and modern breech loaders. 



ALUMNI AND FORflER STUDENTS. 

A. C. Smith, '97, and Mary Waugh-Smith, '98, are happy in the 
birth cf a daughter. 

At a recent reception given by W. L Hall, '98, and Gertrude- 
Lyman-Hall, '97, over twenty former studeuts or officers of the- 
College who are now employed in Washington were present. The> 
reception was in honor of Mrs. Mary Lyman Otis, '94, who is- 
spending the winter with her sister. 

The February issue of the ropular Science Monthly contains an> 
article on "Winged Reptiles, "by Dr. S. W. Williston, '72, professor 
of paleontology in the University of Kan>as. Doctor Willislon is- 
preparing an extensive work on American plesiosaurs, an extinct 
order of swimming reptiles, for publication as a monograph by 
the United States Geological Survey. 

Among the editors attending the rpcent meeting of the editorial 
association at this place were the following former students: A. 
B. Kimball, '89, Journal, Scandia; C. A. Kimball, '93, Iiegister r 
Courtland; F. J. Smith, '95, Reformer, Russ.ll; W. C. Palmer r 
first year student, 1881, Eepublican, Jewell City; E. W. Coldrem, 
second-year student, 1901, Herald, Oberlin. 

Secretary Wilson has received a report from David G. Fair- 
child ['681, the expert of the department of agriculture who, wilhr 
Mr. Lathrop, a wealthy New Yorker, is exploring the world for 
new plants for introduction into this country. The report is- 
dated at Colombo, Ceylon. Mr. Fairchild went to Canton, China, 
in search of South Chinese peaches and plums, scions and trees, 
some of which he announces he has shipped here, together with 
some promising leitchees, bamboos and persimmons for Califor- 
nia and Florida. He says producers and shippers in China and. 
Japan are much interested in the final outcome of the experi- 
ments of this government in the home production of tea, but ap- 
parently are skeptical and believe the cost of picking too great for 
the industry to succeed here. "The growth of our agricultural as 
well as other exports to China," Mr. Fairchild predicts, "will be 
apheuomenal one and include many classes of canned and dried 
goods from our orchards, and preserved meats and dairy products 
from our farms and ranches.— Washington dispatch. 



POULTRY WEEK, 

Kausas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
February 17 to 22, 1»02. 

Judging- Judge C. H. Rhodes, of Topeka. will give instruction every afternoon 
in scoring and judging poultry A large number of chickens of the leading 
breeds will be loaned by Manhattan fanciers for the work. 

Mobning Sessions- Each forenoon will be devoted In a Poultry Institute 
with papers, addresses and discussions by leading poultrymen of the State! 

PROGRAM. 

Artificial Ineubating (illustrated by three incubators hatch- 
ing)* - - Mrs. J. W. Piukerton 

Clay Center. 

Hatching with Hens, Capt. J. T. Smith 

Manhattan. 

From Eggs to Market, Judge L. P. Harris 

Clay Center, Neb. 
Brooder Chicks, W . A. Lamb 

M anhatian. 

Raising Chicks with Bens, - - - Mrs. S. Koppenhaffer 

Manhattan. 

Feeding for Exhibition-From Shell to Judge, Chas. Steinberger 

WaKeeney. 

Intelligent Poultry Feeding, - - Henry E. Moss 

Kansas City. 

Feeding for Winter Eggs, Alex. Howell 

Manhattan. 

A Woman's Experience with Chick.-ns on the Farm, Mrs. J. T. Heil 

Wamego. 

The Hen, - - - - - - - - - Thos. Parker 

Hutchinson. 

To what Extent ean Poultry Raising be made Profitable on 

the Farm, Mr8- A , j Pottorf 

Riley. 
Fattening and Marketing Poultry, - - - James Herbert 

Manhattan. 

Fitting for the Show, M< L< C anfield 

Belleville. 

Breeding and Mating, c> c Smith 

Topeka. 
Poultry Diseases, - - - - - - - S . J. Norton 

Manhattan. 
Moulting, - - - - - - . . . B . W. Smith 

Manhattan. 

Chalk Talk, Prof T D Wa]ter5 , 

State Agricultural College. Walters 

Poultry Accessories (illustrated with model appliances in ac- 
tual use), - - - - - - - HP - Dr. S. D. Ross 

Manhattan. 

Raising Turkeys— From Eggs to Market, - - j. w. W T hite 

Salina. 

Raising Water Fowls, ----- - - H. E. Moss 

Kansas City. 

Question Box, r „ _.... 

Editor Ill ustrat ed Poultry Gazette. Klines 

r u ?*~^^ to ask any 

AU th ^^p^XtVnvi t S e dTo ee a k ctl U d l be free ' and "«* one lnteres ^ •» any way 
Exhibits of incubators, green bone cutters, nests, feeds, poultry fencing, etc.. etc. 




